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Abstract 


Kathak Dance: A Critical History 
Margaret Edith Walker 

Submitted in conformity with the requirements of the Degree Doctor of Philosophy, 
Graduate Department of Music, University of Toronto, 2004 

Kathak, the classical dance of North India, combines virtuosic footwork and 
dazzling spins with subtle pantomime and soft gestures. Its repertoire and movement 
vocabulary show its syncretic origins - it is a dance that is both Muslim and Hindu, both 
devotional and entertaining, and both male and female. Histories of kathak dance, 
however, claim that it began as a temple dance, originally performed by a clan of 
Brahman storytellers called Kathaks who recounted the Hindu epics with expressive 
gestures. The dance is still largely disseminated by hereditary dance families from the 
Kathak caste, who are said to have preserved the ancient form while migrating to the 
Muslim courts. Difficulties arise, however, when one attempts to discover the early form 
of kathak and to trace its development through the courts. The history of kathak, as it has 
been written until now, contains numerous gaps, contradictions and paradoxes. 

Through a broad yet in-depth analysis of primary and secondary sources, 
ethnography and iconography, this dissertation undertakes a critical examination of the 
history of kathak as it exists in publications and popular knowledge, calls many of the 
accepted “facts” into question, and hypothesizes a different account In the process of 
dismantling the accepted version, which promotes a past which is not only specifically 
male and Hindu, but also linear, I uncover a web of closely related traditions which only 
combined in the early twentieth century to form a dance called kathak. 
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Although there are now standard diacriticals used by Western academics when 
transliterating Hindi and Urdu into Roman script, most Indian publications do not use 
them. Furthermore, Hindi or Urdu terms in historical sources are transliterated in a 
variety of ways and spellings. For the sake of ease and clarity, I have decided to omit all 
diacriticals in the text of this work and include them only in the glossary. Words in the 
text in languages other than English are therefore in italics, with the exception of the 
names of castes or communities, which are capitalized. Through this, I hope to avoid 
some of the confusion that can arise with the dual uses of words like “kathak:” in this 
dissertation kathak is the name of the dance, whereas Kathak identifies a member of the 
hereditary community. 

There are variations in spelling, for example kuthik, catthak and katak, which are 
undoubtedly transliterative inconsistencies. Other groups with similar names, such as the 
Khatiks, who are variously described as butchers or poulterers, are clearly treated 
separately in the literature. I have dealt with the problem of variance by adopting a single, 
consistent version for my own use, but conforming to the spellings and use of italics used 
by other writers when directly citing their work. Thus, for example, Dharl in the glossary 
may be cited as Dhadhi or dharhi, according to the source, but within the text I have spelt 
it Dhari. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


To set out to investigate the history of the North Indian classical dance form, 
kathak, is to embark on an enormous, and somewhat dangerous task. It is enormous 
because it is so interdisciplinary: there are multiple strands of information, history, 
migrations, contexts, academic fields and performing traditions that all must be taken into 
consideration in order even to begin to have a complete picture. It is dangerous not 
physically, but socially there have been borrowings and fusions, re-inventions and status 
shifts that, if investigated, bring parts of accepted legacies and much of the accepted 
history into question. To question these things seems to border on sacrilegious; not to 
question them is to perpetrate legends and poor scholarship. Part of the difficulty of 
researching kathak's past is that it not only exists to a large extent only in oral history but 
may have been (and continue to be) actively hidden by artists who have themselves 
benefited from a reinvented past, and disciples who cannot and will not question their 
gurus. 

The moment one scratches the surface, however, one realizes that there are many 
discrepancies, contradictions, and paradoxes. Digging deeper, it becomes clear that very 
little of the history of kathak, as it is usually told, is based on verifiable evidence, and 
many of the established “facts” may indeed be fabrications. Yet, this history has thus far 
been accepted without question. It has been widely cited and disseminated by both Indian 
and Western scholars, but never subjected to critical examination. This project thus 
begins with a careful investigation into all aspects of kathak dance’s historiography. In 
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the process, I hope to open up topics of discussion that thus far have been off limits and 
eventually to encourage further research in the entire multitude of subject areas connected 
to this performing art. Through my own involvement in kathak dance classes and 
performances since 1997 and two periods of fieldwork in India in 2002 and 2003,1 have 
only a tenuous claim on an insider perspective. Yet, since I have no dance guru to whom 
I owe loyalty, I am free to pursue avenues of research and inquiry with which other dance 
practitioner-scholars might feel uncomfortable. There are many crucial questions that 
need to be asked, and I believe that only after a thorough examination, even dismantling, 
of the existing story of kathak , will it be possible to begin an accurate reconstruction the 
history of North Indian dance. 


Kathak Dance Today 

The Dance Itself 

In order to contextualize the following study and provide a basis for the historical 
comparisions that follow it is useful to establish how this dance is performed today. 1 In 
what is considered its most traditional form, kathak is a solo dance, performed by a male 
or female dancer. Connoisseurs still consider the ideal performance context to be a small 
theatre, salon or even a temple, but most performances by established dancers today are 
on large stages in large halls. When star dancers team up with star drummers, even the 
largest halls may be filled over capacity with enthusiastic fans cramming the aisles and 


1 The summary here is my own, based on seven years of dance training and almost ten years of attending 
performances. 
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students seated around the perimeter of the stage itself 2 Solo performances can last from 
twenty or thirty minutes (more often the case when the solo dance is only one of a 
number of features in an evening’s programme) to hours of improvisation and virtuosity. 
Even in a large hall and formal setting the dancer usually interacts with the audience, 
announcing or explaining items and reciting compositions. Each well-executed item, 
whether composed or improvised, is enthusiastically applauded and cheered by the 
audience, the majority of whom are dance students often studying with the performer 
him- or herself. 

The performance itself is a long string of dance items that include fixed 
compositions, improvisation, dialogue with the accompanying musicians, and expressive 
pantomime. 3 The performance begins in a slow tempo ( vilambit lay) and gradually 
increases in speed and energy. Eventually the tempo doubles (medium speed or madhya 
lay) and finally quadruples (fast speed or drut lay). This progression of tempo also occurs 
in Hindustani drumming, instrumental and vocal performances. Solo drumming concerts, 
moreover, have a strikingly similar performance structure with their combination of 
variation forms such as peshkar , qaida and rela, which use improvisation, and fixed 
forms such as gat and tukra, which are pre-composed. It is in the expressive part of the 
performance that kathak leaves the realm of instrumental music: most performances 
include at least one piece of abhinaya, expressive gestures and perhaps pantomime that 
illustrate the lyrics of a song or outline the plot of a well-known story. 


2 1 attended two such performances in Kamani Hall in New Delhi in 2002. One featured Birju Maharaj, 
head of the Lucknow gharana of kathak and the other, Rajendra Gangani, one of the top performers from 
the Jaipur gharana of kathak. Both dancers were teamed up with international labia star, Zakir Hussain. 

3 Aesthetics scholar, S.K. Saxena (1991), calls these various items “intra-forms,” a term which recognizes 
the way in which they combine and lead into one another to produce the complete dance performance. 
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The dance itself is a combination of graceful and vigorous gestures. Dancing, one 
has a sense of one’s body being divided at the waist - the feet function as percussion, 
stamping out the rhythms Of the tabla with the same precision and sensitivity to sound, 
while the aims, hands, head and upper torso move with a graceful flow. There is not 
usually a great amount of floor space covered in solo kathak. For the most part, the dance 
emphasizes space through gesture and look rather than moving the body around the stage 
through running or leaping. One uses the diagonals of all three planes, reaching with the 
arms and simultaneously looking to a diagonal much more frequently than straight ahead 
or to the side. Pivots and spins called chakkars are also very characteristic. Turns can be 
slow or fast, involve eight, five, three or two steps or consist of any number of rapid spins 
on the heel of the left foot. One most often turns counter clockwise. 

A kathak dancer’s stance is characteristically vertical. The legs are straight and 
the torso held either erect or with an elegant tilt, but the feet are generally flat and in 
contact with the performance surface. There is very little elevation or work on the toes. 
The deep plieed position characteristic of other Indian classical dances such as bharata 

i 

natyam is also absent. Kathak 's footwork ranges from fast, complicated rhythmic patterns 
to subtle, gliding steps. With the weight concentrated in the front of a relaxed foot, a 
ringing slap can be produced with the sole of the foot and the toes. The heels, toes alone 
and the side of the foot provide further contrasting timbres. Producing the correct sound 
and controlling the sound are an important part of good dancing. The sounds produced by 
the feet are joined by the sound of the ghtmghuru - strings of one hundred to three 
hundred ankle bells. Made of brass and about one centimetre in diameter, the bells are 
strung closely together on a thick cord by a series of slipknots. The resultant strings can 
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be up to two metres long and are wrapped around the dancer’s ankles and tied tightly. 
During most of the dance, the sounds of the ghunghuru and the feet combine to create 
two layers of rhythmic sound, although there are techniques (such as tapping only the 
toes) that emphasize the sound of the feet and others (such as raising and shaking one 
foot) that isolate the jingle of the bells. 

The legs and hips receive surprisingly little attention in kathak. There are no leg 
lifts or movements through the knee or hip joints. Indeed, one is constantly reminded in 
dance classes not to move the hips. The torso is similarly controlled. Although there are 
many movements wherein one slightly lifts or pivots the rib cage, there is a sense of the 
top half of the body moving as a single unit. One has a feeling of contained energy 
though the centre of the chest and solar plexus — energy which finds its release through 
the ends of the fingers and the soles of the feet, but not through any overt movements of 
the body like arching, twisting or bending. 

Interestingly, it is the arms and hands of a kathak dancer that execute the most 
extended and varied gestures. From a standardized position with the elbows bent and the 
hands held in front of the chest, the arms may move alone or simultaneously, in circular, 
vertical or diagonal gestures. The elbow may be emphasized in a gentle curve, or the arm 
may be stretched above the head to a full extension. Vigorous or graceful extensions of 
both arms aid the dancer in executing turns in various speeds. The hands are similarly full 
of energy and shaped into either stylized, but non-representational gestures called hastas 
or hastaks , or the more codified, representational gestures used in other Indian classical 
dances called mudras. A kathak dancer executes all arm and hand gestures in his or her 
frontal plane. A reach directly to the side is often accompanied by a slight pivot of the 
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torso, and any movements directly to the back or to one of the two back diagonals require 

the body to be realigned in that direction. 

Movement of the head almost always accompanies gestures of the arms and 
hands. Turning the head and looking at one’s extended hand emphasizes both the gesture 
and line of the body. Kathak head movements and facial expressions are subtle, 
contrasting with the more exaggerated eye and neck movements characteristic of many 
other Indian classical dances. A kathak dancer’s eyes seldom move to look beyond the 
two front diagonals. If looking further is necessary, she or he must at least move the head 
and, more often, pivot the whole body. The facial expressions and body language used in 
abhinaya are similarly subtle. Once again contrasting with other dances, kathak uses a 
quite natural form of pantomime to illustrate songs and stories rather than codified 
gestures and looks. 

Kathak’s kinaesthetic vocabulary can thus be summed up as natural, as it does not 
push the body to move in an exaggerated manner or to defy gravity, and contained, as the 
planes of movement and the space covered are for the most part quite limited. There is a 
constant sense of line with hand, look, torso and feet working together to achieve 
aesthetically pleasing alignments that often emphasize diagonals. The dance’s range of 
expression and capacity for virtuosity, however, are certainly not limited. In particular, 
the expertise demonstrated by clearly executing poly-rhythmic footwork and the dazzling 
spectacle of a long series of swift spins on the heel bring crowds to their feet. Similarly, 
artistic and sensitive acting skills in the expressive repertoire can be deeply touching to a 
knowledgeable audience. The depth of the dancer’s knowledge and understanding of the 
form and its aesthetics are therefore even more important than his or her physical skill. 
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Costumes 

By and large, kathak dancers do not wear elaborate costumes and dance-wear is 
largely related to day-to-day clothing. The most common costume consists of s imilar 
items for men and women. Draw-string cotton or silk trousers called churidar pyjamas 
are worn by both sexes. Churidar are common apparal in North India and not specific to 
dance. They are tailored to fit the leg fairly closely and are purposely longer than the 
wearer’s legs. This excess material bunches up around the ankle. Over the churidar , 
dancers wear an upper garment called an angharka, which also can be seen outside of the 
dance world. Tailored like a coat, the angharka fastens by crossing over the chest and 
tying at the sides. Below the waist, the skirts are overlapped but not fastened. This type of 
angharka can be worn by either male or female dancers, but is not worn by women 
outside of the performance context An alternate version, which has developed solely for 
female dancers, is tailored as a dress with a very full skirt edged by a heavy embroidered 
border. This angharka has a zipper up the back, and dancers wear a tight vest or bodice 
on top which is open around the breasts and fastens beneath them. A veil or dupatta 
pinned across the body like a sash, or folded over the chest and fastened to the shoulders 
and perhaps the head, completes this outfit, which is worn only in performances. 

Another, quite different costume also exists for women, which is sometimes identified as 
the “Hindu” costume. It consists of a floor-length full skirt with a drawstring waist called 
alternately a ghaghra or a lehenga, a separate blouse called a choli and a large dupatta 
worn draped over the front top half of the body. Ghaghra-choli is not an uncommon dress 
for women in India, particularly outside of the cities. Many, many variations on these 
costumes exist and dancers often create hybrids of the basic styles. One can also find 
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pictures of women wearing saris and men wearing very loose pantaloons who are 
dancing kathak (see for example Kothari 1989), although I have never seen these outfits 
in performance. 

Everyday dress becomes costume primarily through fabrics, decoration and 
accessories. The cloth chosen for kathak costumes is usually quite dazzling - overshot 
silks, gold tissue and gauze ornamented with fancy embroideries that glitter under the 
stage lights. Male dancers sometimes wear small caps and decorative belts and female 
dancers wear copious amounts of jewelery including necklaces, bangles, heavy earrings 
with chains that pin up in the hair and forehead ornaments, either a tika which hangs in 
the centre, or a jhumar which is worn at the side. Both sexes use similar make-up - heavy 
black lines of kohl that accentuate the eyes, lipstick and alt a, a red dye painted around the 
feet and on the toes and fingertips. 

The Repertoire and the Music 

The musicians accompanying a kathak performance sit on a carpet or platform to 
the right of the dancer on stage. The most important instrument in the ensemble is the 
tabla, a pair of tuned hand-drums, which not only plays the same rhythms as the dancer’s 
feet, but also shares a similar repertoire and performance structure. The other crucial 
instrumental part is the lahra or nagma, a repeated melody which outlines the rhythmic 
cycle or tal and thus keeps it clear for both drummer and dancer. Lahra is played on the 
sarangi (bowed string instrument) or harmonium. Often both sarangi and harmonium are 
present, however, and the number of accompanying musicians in an important 
performance may swell up to ten or twelve. Not infrequently, the tabla is joined by the 
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heavy barrel-shaped drum called the pakhavaj and sometimes a second tablet player is 
present There may be a second harmonium, especially if there is also a singer. Solo 
melodic instruments like the sitar or sarod playing lahra add yet another layer of timbre 
and the dancer may request a second dancer to sit with the musicians and recite some of 
the compositions during the performance. 

Whether composed or improvised, the various parts of kathak repertoire can be 
categorized as nritt, pure or absolute dance or nritya, representational or expressive 
items. The nritt items are veiy closely related to tabla and pakhavaj repertoire, both 
structurally and aesthetically. These dances are accompanied by tabla and lahra on 
sarangi, harmonium, and the other melodic instruments if any are present The tabla 
player’s part is to match the rhythm and character of the dancer’s movements, especially 
the patterns struck by his or her feet Accompanying improvised work, the drummer 
follows the dancer, swiftly recognizing and calculating structural principles as the dancer 
selects them. During the footwork section, drummer and dancer will often engage in 
saval-javab, question and answer, during which the dancer beats out complicated patterns 
with various parts of his or her feet for the drummer to imitate using matching rhy thms 
and sounds on the tabla. The fixed compositions, on the other hand, are set in bols, the 
oral notation used by both dancers and drummers in North India. Although some kathak 
compositions use pakhavaj bols , many use syllables specific to dance. All rhythmic bols 
follow similar principles of sound and rhythm, however, and experienced kathak 
accompanists easily translate dance bols into tabla strokes. Nritt items range from the 
slow, meditative movements explored in thath, amad and salami , which are performed in 
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vilambit lay, to the spirited virtuosity seen in the tukras, toras,parans and footwork 
found in the drut section of the performance. 

As some of the nritya items are also performed in drut lay, this part of the 
performance may form a transition from pure dance into representational dance. But 
whereas the nritt section has a continuity and flow from item to item through the three 
levels of tempo, the nritya pieces tend to be more self-contained. Of the four types of 
representational dances (see below) only gat nikas and perhaps kavita fit neatly into the 
uninterrupted flow of nritt. The others, gat bhav and the various songs and poems such as 
thumri, bhajan, vandana, shloka and stuti that can be illustrated through pantomime and 
gestures, are presented as more discrete units. Perhaps because of the aesthetic value 
presented in the uninterupted build of energy through the nritt performance, the nritya 
items most often appear either before or after the pure dance section. 

The first item in a contemporary solo kathak performance is sometimes a 
vandana. Most often an invocation to Saraswati, Ganesh or the Hindu Trinity of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva, the vandana is a contemplative, devotional song. The dancer strikes 
postures and performs movements and gestures that are recognizable representations of 
each deily described in the song. Sometimes the item is not a vandana but a shloka or 
stuti. Both are evocative Sanskrit texts which again describe the attributes of a deity. In a 
kathak performance, a shloka may either be set to music and sung, or recited in 
heightened speech against a sonic backdrop. 

A kathak performance may not begin with this initial expressive dance, however. 
Often a dancer will start with short patterns of footwork called uthan that involve subtle 
tihais using off-beats and gaps. This brief introduction then blends smoothly into the 
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improvised stream of thath and the first vilambit composition, usually an amad. The rest 
of the nritt section of the performance follows. Gat nikas, tiny cameo characterizations 
that include striking a characteristic posture, then moving in a gliding walk called a chal, 
and kavita, a rhythmic poem illustrated through dance movements, are in drut lay and 
come near the end of this section, which ends with a virtuosic and often lengthy display 
of footwork. Gat bhav, a pantomimed telling of a story from legend or epic, is also 
usually accompanied in drut lay , but often presented separately, after the flashy footwork 
sequence. Similarly, any renditions of dance-songs such as thumri or bhajan most often 
occur after the nritt section is completed. 

This performance sequence is not codified or prescribed by any manual or 
treatise, but rather has been developed and accepted through performance practice. There 
is a physical logic to beginning slowly, but also a musical logic and cultural connection 
as vocal and instrumental performances follow a similar progression from slow and 
meditative to fast and exciting. Nevertheless, individual dancers can and do modify the 
sequence and content in their performances. Particular repertoire items within a given lay 
can be done in any order, expanded or omitted as the dancer wishes. A solo kathak 
performance, therefore, has a musical and kinaesthetic logic to its structure, but can be 
designed to express a dancer’s personal interests and style and highlight his or her 
strengths and expertise. 

Choreography 

The dances that make up kathak are a combination of oral notation (bols) and 
characteristic movement patterns. A dancer or dance connoisseur can usually recognize 
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specific repertoire either through observing the dance movements or hearing the bols. 
Creating new repertoire may thus involve composition (creating new combinations of 
bols), choreography (creating new movement patterns) or both. There are also many 
pieces that are traditional in the sense that they are widely disseminated and continue to 
be recited and danced in relatively the same way by most dancers. Tracing this 
“traditional” repertoire by attempting to ascertain the age or origin of a given set of bols 
and movement patterns presents an immense challenge. Furthermore, recombining sets of 
bols, adding to existing compositions, adjusting or expanding the choreography is an 
accepted, even expected part of being a kathak dancer. There are strings of related 
compositions that are variations and extensions of one, often simpler, core composition. 

It is the core that is usually seen as older and more traditional and the expansions may be 
identified as the recent work of a known dancer, often the performer’s guru. Yet even this 
core repertoire can be changed: in particular, the leaders of hereditary dance families talk 
confidently and openly about what they have changed, how and why. Thus even dance 
pieces regarded as quite old have possibly (or quite probably) been modified by someone 
at some point in their history. 

This blur between what is truly old, what is old but has been legitimately 
modified, and what is completely new is an important aspect of the concept of “tradition” 
in kathak. What is disseminated as traditional seems to be, not a body of repertoire, but a 
movement vocabulary and structural blueprint for both composition and improvisation. 
Certainly there are compositions, bol patterns and types of repertoire that are considered 
characteristically kathak and central to the dance form. Also, there are definitely correct 
and incorrect ways of combining bols and executing movements and more subtle 
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differences that identify a dancer’s stylistic school or even guru. Yet what is and is not 
kathak is determined as much by a vocabulary and grammar of music and movement that 
is itself the core of the tradition, as by a certain set dance items. 

Because of this, new compositions and choreographies are an important part of 
kathak performance. Solo dancers will often present a mixture of material composed by 
their gurus , themselves, or improvised for that particular performance. This is not 
considered particularly creative or innovative, but rather a normal part of being a 
performing artist. Where innovation takes place is in the often spectacular group 
performances that have grown in importance since the middle of the twentieth century 
and now form a large part of most kathak festivals. In the literature, these are often called 
“Kathak Ballets” but in India they are called “choreographies,” a term which seems to set 
their creation and execution apart from the inventive aspects of solo performance. 
Choreographies are expected to be innovative and include arrangements of kathak 
movements in geometric patterns and staging, dance-dramas and various fusions. 

Because stylistic nuances are transmitted directly from teacher to student, only a 
company formed of the students of one guru can achieve any kind of stylistic and 
choreographic unity. Choreographies are therefore most often danced by the disciples of 
the choreographer, although this may mean anything from a group of students to a 
professional dance company. 

It is primarily through professionally performed choreographies that the 
boundaries of kathak are challenged and sometimes changed. Some gurus stick closely to 
the solo forms, modifying some gestures and movements so that the dancers may be 
coordinated more cleanly, but essentially presenting a line or group of solo dancers. 
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Others extricate the aforementioned kinaesthetic vocabulary, using characteristically 
“kathakT body language and rhythm in new combinations. Choreographies explore both 
nritt and nritya aspects of kathak, some presentations are extended dance-dramas with 
sets and costumes, whereas others are rhythmic and abstract arrangements of dancing 
bodies. There are also many, many fusions: kathak and other Indian dances, kathak and 
Flamenco, kathak and ballet, the list is endless. This is where the boundaries are stretched 
and occasionally break. The resultant dances from time to time move into a realm that is 
perhaps kathak inspired, but no longer really kathak. 

Gharanas and Families 

What is really kathak is largely credited to the performing artists and gurus who 
are members of hereditary families of dancers who call themselves “Kathaks” 4 
Traditionally in the hereditary Kathak families, only the men perform. Like many 
professions in India, the performing arts have been inherited occupations and guru and 
shishya (disciple) have, until the opening of music colleges and dance schools in the 
twentieth century, traditionally been father and son or uncle and nephew. There are a 
number of families of Kathaks, or hereditary dancers, active in the publicly funded 
concert and educational arena and scores more performing in less visible circumstances. 
At the Kathak Kendra in Delhi in the winter of 2002, five of the seven kathak gurus were 
gharanedar or hereditary Kathaks. 

The various lineages belong to one of three gharanas or stylistic traditions. 
Kathak gharanas are named after cities, although they more accurately represent the 

4 As the word “kathak” can be used in different ways, this study will use kathak to indicate the dance style 
itself and Kathak to refer to the members of hereditary performing families (see page ix). 
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stylistic inheritance of larger regions. The most publicized and perhaps most 
internationally known is the Lucknow gharana, which flourished in the mid-nineteenth- 
centuiy court of the Nawab Wajid Aii Shah just before he was forcibly retired to Kolkata 
by the British. The Lucknow gharana is represented by a single core Kathak family, 
headed today by Biiju Maharaj. His sons and nephews are also dancers, but the gharana 
is further visible through the hundreds of non-hereditary disciples trained by Biiju 
Maharaj and, prior to the 1970s, by his uncle Shambhu Maharaj. Equally recognized in 
Delhi is the Jaipur gharana , which is made up of a number of Kathak families and is 
centred in Rajasthan. Of the gharanedar teachers at die Delhi Kathak Kendra in 2002, 
only one, Rajendra Gangani, was Jaipur gharana. Perhaps due to the premature deaths of 
two star Jaipur gharanedar performers, the Jaipur gharana is under-represented on the 
contemporary concert stage. Many of the older non-hereditaiy dancers, however, trained 
in both gharanas and claim both Shambhu Maharaj and the Jaipur Kathak Sundar Prasad 
as gurus. If the Jaipur gharana is under-represented, the third gharana , the Benares 
gharana , is practically invisible. Often described as an off-shoot of the Jaipur gharana, 
Benares dancers are not represented at the dance schools or, to my knowledge, in the 
Delhi performance circuit. 

There has been a lot of cross-fertilization between the gharanas through the 
twentieth century. Repertoire identified as characteristic of one gharana is often danced 
by the other. Furthermore, as the disciples of non-hereditary dancers begin to teach a new 
generation, much of the subtle body language that has characterized the separate 
traditions has been lost or modified. Although some dancers take pride in being “pure” 
Jaipur or Lucknow gharana, many others now say that the differences between gharanas 
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have for all practical purposes disappeared and some go so far as to insist that only 
gharanedar Kathaks should claim to represent a certain gharcma. 

Transmission 

Within the hereditary dance families, kathak dance is transmitted formally from 
father to son or uncle to nephew through the guru-shishya parampara and informally 
through the experience of growing up in an artistic environment. If the Kathak guru is 
teaching at a dance school, his young relatives will participate in an appropriate class but 
also often remain in attendance, observing and absorbing more advanced material 
between running small errands like fetching tea. A few non-hereditaiy dancers speak of 
having experienced this sort of immersion, but most begin their study in a group class at 
one of India’s many, many public or private dance schools. Many of the formalities of the 
guru-shishya relationship are preserved in the classes, but the intensity and sense of 
commitment is often less on both sides. • 

Kathak is taught through a combination of demonstration and recitation. Much of 
each class, however, is spent reviewing and fine-tuning what the dancers already know. 
Students entering the classes that I observed in the winters of 2002 and 2003 at the 
Kathak Kendras in Delhi and Lucknow, first touched the guru's feet or knees and 
performed a short pranam , touching the floor in respect to the dance space, before 
beginning with footwork. In the more advanced groups, this led to strings of complicated 
patterns and variations and functioned simultaneously as a warm-up and lesson. The rest 
of the class usually followed the same structure as a kathak performance. The dancers 
moved through the sequences and compositions they knew as a class, following the shifts 
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from slow to medium to fast tempo. Most of the class material was danced by the 
students as a group, but it was not uncommon for students to be asked to dance certain 
items alone, one after the other. New material, if any, was taught first through recitation 
of the bols and then demonstration, although sometimes by a senior student rather than 
the guru. 

The guru , who sat at the front of the studio, would only interrupt the flow of 
dance to teach new material or to give a serious correction. How engaged, physically or 
verbally, the guru became seemed to depend more on the personality of the guru him- or 
herself than on the abilities of the class. Some teachers would be on their feet at once, 
demonstrating or physically correcting students’ postures. Others remained seated for the 
most part, reciting or calling out corrections as needed. In the majority of classes, the 
female teachers sat on chairs facing the dancers, whereas the male teachers (who were 
mostly Kathaks) sat cross-legged on a platform with the accompanyin g m usicians and 
were much more likely to be playing an instrument themselves (harmonium, tabla or 
ml). The tabla players were often very involved, sometimes helping the dancers with 
corrections, encouragement or by reciting the bols themselves. Indeed, in the three 
classes I visited where the guru was absent, it was the tabla player who conducted the 
class. 

I have had fewer opportunities to observe private lessons and thus have p rimari ly 
my own experience from which to generalize. The amount and type of repertoire 
presented to an individual student and the rate of progression rest with the guru although 
a senior student may come to a private lesson prepared to present certain items. Many 
classes consist of personal corrections concerning posture, stance, the sound of the feet or 
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subtle details involving the head or the hands. Private lessons seem to follow much the 
same pattern as the classes, beginning with footwork and then progressing through the 
repertoire, although the guru may decide to focus on a particular lay or series of items in 
a given lesson. In a very general sense, therefore, the framework of kathak, including 
repertoire, rhythmic understanding, virtuosity and skill, is for the most part disseminated 
and reinforced in the classes, while the nuances and subtleties of style and expression are 
fine-tuned in private sessions. 

There is a belief that the gharanedar Kathak gurus do not teach all of the 
subtleties of their gharana to non-hereditary dancers. The gurus themselves often deny 
this, although they suggest that this type of selective teaching was common in the past It 
is difficult to assess what is transmitted only through the gharanedar line, not only 
because if there are secrets, only the Kathaks know them, but also because it is 
impossible to tease out which details are privileged family “property” and which are 
simply absorbed by growing up in such an environment. Like the question about what is 
or is not old, what is and is not key to a given gharana may be impossible definitively to 
isolate and to define. 


History of Kathak and Emergent Paradoxes 
Describing exactly what kathak is today is a somewhat convoluted task; 
untangling its past, one is confronted with a veritable labyrinth. Like Hindustani music. 
North Indian dance is the result of fusion between Mughal and Hindu cultures. Although 
music and dance certainly had a place in the courts of Hindu rulers before the Mughal 
Empire, one usually reads that with the coming of the Mughals, patronage of the 
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performing arts shifted from the temple to the court Music and dance thus became 
entertaining rather than devotional activities. In kathak there is also a mixture of material 
associated with court and rural contexts. Furthermore, when one examines historical 
sources such as diaries, travelogues and iconography, one immediately realizes that the 
dancers depicted or described are almost exclusively women, and not the male dancers of 
the hereditary Kathak families. What seems to emerge from this flood of dichotomies are 
two streams: one formed of women dancing in the Mughal courts, the other formed of 
Hindu men dancing in rural and devotional settings. 

As the men in the second stream are the people calling themselves Kathaks, the 
commonly accepted history of kathak traces the dance back by this path. It attributes the 
roots of the dance to the kathakas, itinerant performers mentioned in the Mahabharata 
who supposedly danced in temples and at shrines recounting the Hindu epics. The dance 
style is described as having changed from this devotional form to a more physical, 
entertaining style in the 1500s when the performing arts moved from the Hindu temples 
to the Muslim courts of the invading Mughals. Through the next four hundred years 
kathak dance is said to have become increasingly superficial, debauched and seductive. In 
the courts, contests, tricks and gymnastic displays purportedly overshadowed the dance’s 
original purity of form and style. In addition, it is assumed that imported Persian dancing 
girls and eventually Indian courtesans corrupted the movements themselves to achieve 
their immoral ends. This presumed downward spiral is often said to have been finally 
halted at its nadir in the mid-nineteenth-century court of Lucknow by the enlightened 
ruler Nawab Wajid Ali Shah, who was himself a dancer, and a family of Kathaks who are 
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the ancestors of the aforementioned Biiju Maharaj and the Lucknow gharana of kathak 
dance. 5 

There are a number of problems that arise from this version of the history of 
kathak. The name itself is frequently cited as figuring in the Mahabharata : yet one 
searches in vain for clear references to primary sources using the term kathak, as a dance 
or a caste of dancers, that date between this third century epic and accounts from the 
1800s. In the written historical record, these hereditary male Hindu dancers appear quite 
suddenly in the court of Lucknow. What role the Rajasthani dancers played is 
mysteriously unclear. As mentioned above, an examination of chronicles, miniature 
paintings, letters and diaries from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries seems to show 
a gradual blending of Persian and Indian elements in the courts, but the resulting dance 
that is documented is performed, not by Kathaks, but by predominantly Muslim, female 
courtesans called tavaifs. Although the accepted histories of kathak do include these 
women, there is a paradoxical insistence that what they were doing Was not really kathak. 
A common assertion is that even in the sixteenth-century court of Akbar it was the 
Kathaks who taught the tavaifs how to dance, but there is no convincing description or 
artistic representation of these female dancers executing the virtuosic footwork and fast 
spins that are a characteristic part of today’s kathak. Equally curious is the rarity of male 
dancers in the monographic record between 1700 and the early 1900s. 

One interpretation of these anomalies is that the accepted history of kathak dance 
seems to contain purposeful gaps: an ancient tradition of storytelling leaps over centuries 
to reappear as a full-blown “classical” dance form in the mid 1800s, then leaps again to 

5 There are more than twenty books, articles and dissertations that reiterate this version of kathak history; 
they will be discussed at length in Chapter 2. 
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appear on the concert stage. These gaps seem to function as a conscious effort to distance 
kathak from the Muslim courts and dancing girls. The women who are so visible as 
dancers and singers in the 'previous centuries became little more than an embarrassing 
footnote in the literature of the twentieth century. Identifying an untainted Hindu, 
devotional and male past for North Indian dance allowed kathak to be adopted, along 
with other dances like bharata natyam and the classical music “rediscovered” by scholars 
like Bhatkhande and Paluskar, as part of a cultural heritage worthy of the newly 
independent India. 

This is not to assert that the hereditary Kathaks are a twentieth century invention 
or that they are not the holders and disseminators of their own tradition. The seemingly 
straight line connecting today’s kathak to the Mahabharata is too simple, however, and 
the focus on identifying a “pure” legacy of North Indian dance omits many interesting 
and pertinent parts of the story. The Kathaks themselves are not a single straightforward 
group - the legacies of the gharanas are far from homogeneous, and even the accepted 
histories include important migrations. The role of the tavaifs and their repertoire in the 
mosaic of today’s kathak begs further exploration. The influence of the dance schools set 
up in the first half of the twentieth century, the impact of class instruction, large concert 
halls and the flood of non-hereditary dancers through the rest of the century are also 
important parts of the history of kathak. Faced with the evidence of so much change and 
exchange in the last century, one cannot assume less occurred in previous centuries. The 
history of kathak is neither simple nor straightforward. It is not the story of one family or 
one tradition. Kathak dance, the classical dance of North India, is a cultural collage, as 
multi-faceted and fascinating as the collage of cultures that produced it 



Part 1: The Evidence 


Chapter 2 

Literature Search and Critique 

Summing up the existing literature on kathak dance seems at first quite 
straightforward. Beginning in the late 1930s, a growing number of publications on Indian 
dance and, in more recent decades, specifically on kathak have provided readers with lots 
of colourful pictures, lists of current dancers, and a history of kathak that is consistent in 
both its details and lack of references or critical examination. Current scholarship exists 
in the form of a few dissertations, all of which point out inconsistencies in the accepted 
story of kathak then subsequently focus their inquiries elsewhere. A search for earlier 
references leads one into a haystack of treatises, letters, diaries, censuses and accounts of 
the music, dance, or drama of “Hindoostan,” in which the term “ kathak ” is intriguingly 
difficult to locate. Written history can in many instances tell us as much about the 
contemporary values of the culture in which it was created as it really tells us about the 
past; but although all these sources contain biases and agendas, they all contain factual 
information as well. Here, uncovering the truth becomes not only a process of tracing 
other writers’ sources and research but also an attempt to understand their approaches 
with the goal of recognizing assumptions, personal reactions, and agendas and then to 
pinpoint the facts contained therein. In this study it has therefore been necessary to resist 
the urge to dismiss any possible evidence as too orientalist, colonialist, nationalist, pro- 
Hindu or self-promoting. By recognizing the particular lens through which any writer 
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viewed his or her subject, one can then attempt to tease out any actual information 
documented. 

Literature Before 1900 

The earliest documents concerning dance in India are Sanskrit treatises. Since 
Chapter 3 will examine these sources and the claims made about them regarding kathak 
in detail, a chronological overview will suffice here. The earliest extant writing 
specifically concerned with Indian dance is the Natyasastra, a Sanskrit treatise attributed 
to Bharata Muni. Its date of composition is generally accepted to be around the third 
century C.E. 6 Beginning with a mythological account of the creation of dance by Brahma 
for the Gods’ amusement, the treatise is organized in the form of a Platonic dialogue 
between Bharata Muni and “the sages” who ask him questions. Most of the Natyasastra 
is concerned with drama — staging, jewellery, costumes, rules of prosody, poetic 
conventions, and so on. Material connected to dance 7 consists primarily of long lists of 
classifications including one-hundred and eight karanas (postures formed by movements 
of the hands and feet), thirty-two cmgaharas (combinations of six to nine karanas ) and 
sixty-four hastas (hand gestures). The codifications in the Natyasastra are reiterated and 
expanded in subsequent treatises including the Vishudharmottana Parana and the 
Abhinavabharati. Later dance treatises like the Nrittaratnavali., Nartananimaya, and the 
tenth-century Abhinayadarpana, as well as musical treatises such as Sangitaratnakara 
(c. 1240) and Sangitasamayasara (c. 1250), although organized in the same manner as 
the Natyasastra, begin to describe dances and movement patterns that differ from those in 

6 An intriguing mystery is what circumstances might have led to the composition of the Natyasastra at this 
time. What would have caused these codifications and principles to be suddenly set down in writing? 

7 This divison is of course anachronistic as dance was ancillary to dramatic performance in ancient India 
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the earlier treatises. Although it would seem most logical to look in this more recent 
historical material for information relating to present-day regional and classical dances* it 
is to the Natyasastra in particular that dance historians most frequently refer (for more 
inf ormation see Bose 1991,1998 and 2001, and Chapter 3 below). 

Western scholars began to be aware of the Natyasastra’ s existence in the early 
1800s, but the location and resulting publication of the manuscript, first in Sanskrit then 
in translation, did not occur until after 1890 (“Introduction” The Natya Sastra ofBharata 
Muni 1987: vii-viii). To what extent it was known, read or transmitted orally by Indian 
dancers before that time is very unclear. The other work to which dance historians often 
refer is the Abhinayadarpana, a smaller treatise “declared” by Nandikesvara and dating 
from around 1000 C.E. Abhinayadarpana seems to have been first published in the late 
1880s and translated into English as The Mirror of Gesture by at least 1917 
(Coomaraswamy 1970). 8 Focussing, as the title suggests, on abhinaya, or expressive 
gesture, the volume classifies and describes glances, movements of the head, eyebrows 
and neck, and hundreds of hand positions culled, according to the text, from other books 
on gesture. Many kathak dancers and teachers today use hand gestures and terms that 
appear in Abhinayadarpana. Neither the Natyasastra nor Abhinayadarpana name kathak 
or any other specific dance genre, nor do they mention the Kathak caste of story-tellers 
that is made so much of in later literature. Most twentieth-century writings on Indian 
dance, however, attempt to trace dance history back to these revered treatises and 
divinely inspired beginnings. 


8 This 1970 publication cites its first edition as 1917 and includes an “Indian Editor’s Preface” dated 1887. 
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In spite of wbat may or may not be manufactured connections to the Natyasastra , 
it is generally accepted that the dance we today call kathak developed during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as a composite form made up of Indian folk dances 
and theatre, Persian influences introduced by dancing girls in the Mughal courts and the 
stoiytelling repertoire of hereditary Kathak caste performers (see for example Kothari 
1989 and Natavar 1997). Extant Indo-Persian manuscripts from this period offer a 
different perspective than the earlier Sanskrit treatises. This is not only due to the obvious 
differences in culture and tradition between mediaeval India and Persia, but also because 
these sources contain the observations of Central- and West-Asian newcomers more 
interested in documenting the here and now than in preserving or disseminating tradition. 
The earliest manuscripts include the late-sixteenth-century Ain-i Akbari , which describes 
the court of the Mughal Emperor in great detail, translations into Persian of Sanskrit 
Treatises like Scmgitadamodara and Sangitaparijata, and personal documents such as 
Muraqqa-i Dehli , the eighteenth-century diary of Dargah Quli Khan When e xamining 
some of these contemporary accounts, one often discovers more about the dancers than 
the dance. In Muraqqa-i Dehli (1989), Dargah Quli Khan described mid-eighteenth- 
century Delhi, depicting the city’s musicians, courtesans and artistic venues in a 
delightful and personal style. Similarly, the slightly later Urdu narratives describing the 
nineteenth-century court of Lucknow provided by Imam (1959) and Sharar (I975) 9 
supply detailed lists of court musicians, dancers and performance contexts. There are 
also, however, the books written by (or perhaps gjbost written for) the deposed Nawab of 


9 It is perhaps worth noting that the dates given m parentheses are publication dates. The earliest extant 
editions are Imam 1869 and Sharar 1913 although both volumes describe earlier times. See Chapter 3 for 
further discussion. 
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Lucknow, Wajid Ali Shah, and also Sarmaya-i Ishrat, a manuscript by Niamat Ali Khan 
from 1874, which include more detailed descriptions of dances in the court. 

The European accounts from this same time period provide their own detailed 
although often confused and judgmental descriptions of dance performances and include 
choreography, costumes, musicians and contexts. Information about Indian dance and 
dancers from a European perspective can be found in a wide variety of sources including 
letters (two useful collections are found in Dyson 1978 and Ghose 1998), travelogues and 
diaries (examples include Forster 1798, Calcott 1813, Broughton 1813, and Sleeman 
1858), censes and ethnologies (including Princep 1832, Rose 1970, and Crooke 1896) 
and a few early musicological publications (such as Pingle 1989, Fox Strangways 1967, 
and a n umb er of other essays and treatises in English which have been collected in 
Tagore 1882). None of these documents is specifically about dance and one often combs 
through pages of material to be rewarded with only a sentence or two. On the other hand, 
it is surprising how much the colonial travellers did write about dance, especially the 
private danc e performances presented by professional female dancers. This introduces 
another challenge. Since the authors rarely had any depth of understanding or even basic 
knowledge about the performances they were viewing, they were often unable to 
distinguish between entertainment and artistry or between prostitutes and courtesans, as 
their use of the term “nautch” 10 for all Indian dance illustrates. There is a great deal of 
information available from these sources, valuable especially because it is firsthand and 
contemporary, but it must constantly be sifted and picked through as its truths are 
wrapped in layers of subjective and colloquial Victorian reactions (see Chapter 4 for 
further detail). 

10 “Nautch” is a corruption of the Hindi rtach which means dance. 
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Most interesting in terms of this enquiry is the paucity of references to Kathaks or 
indeed male dancers at all in any of the material: European, Indo-Persian or Sanskrit One 
finds direct reference to Kathaks as dancers in Imam (1959) and Sharar (1975), but their 
dance is not identified as kathak. Thomas Duer Broughton, writing from “a Mahratta 
camp,” mentioned dancing boys called “ Kuthiks ” who perform at Holi (1813:94), and 
Rousselet wrote of “Catthaks” who danced dressed as women in the court of Bhopal 
(Rousselet 1877:548-551). Fox Strangways very briefly defined katha as an intoned text 
from the Mahabharata or Ramctyana performed by a Kathaka (1967:287), but did not 
connect this form to dancing. Although Pingle observed that “the present mode of 
dancing in India, both private and public, though performed, at times, by a few male 
artists, is generally confined to females” (Pingle 1989: 282), he did not mention kathak or 
Kathaks. The other sources, from Muraqqa-i Dehli to the European descriptions, 
generally depict a context in which artistic dance performances including songs with 
expressive gestures, were performed by professional women whereas male dancers, if 
mentioned at all, are more likely to be mimics or cross-dressers. 

Literature from 1900 to 1959 

Early twentieth-century sources in English continue the tone and approach of the 
nineteenth-century musicologists with two important differences: one begins to find 
direct reference to kathak (as a dance) and individual Kathaks, and books and articles 
solely about dance gradually appear. In his 1914 article for Mask magazine entitled 
“Notes on Indian Dramatic Technique,” Ananda Coomaraswamy included a tantalizing 
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description of Bindadin’s acting skills, 11 but did not identify him or his dance style as 
kathak. Coomaraswamy’s next publication on dance. The Dance of Shiva: Fourteen 
Indian Essays (1918), approaches dance in a rather orientalist philosophical vein and 
contains no information on actual Indian dancing at all. Ragini Devi (Esther Luella 
Sherman), an American dancer trained in India, published a slim volume entitled 
Nritanjali, or Hindu Dances, in 1920. It is possible that Nritanjali may have set the stage 
for later publications with its emphasis on the Natyasastra, classification, and the innate 
spiritualism of the Indian arts. The book is frustratingly devoid of descriptions of actual 
dances, contexts or choreography. It focusses instead on mythology as well as mudras 
and body postures found in the treatises and ancient temple sculptures. More interesting 
are the five photographs of the author demonstrating various dance positions: four show 
her in skimpy costumes, tall headdresses and striking postures that are closer to the 
hybrid “Oriental Dance” of Uday Shankar or Ruth St. Denis than any dance that exists 
today. One plate, however, entitled “Radha - In the Ras Dance” (Devi 1920:28) shows 
her in a more modest and authentic outfit with a very full skirt with a heavy border, 
bodice and dupatta. With her head and upper body draped in gauze, her hands pulling up 
her skirt on either side and a demure look on her face, she resembles paintings of nautch 
girls from the preceding century. Unfortunately, Devi named no actual dance forms and 
did not clarify where or with whom she studied, 12 but simply spoke of “Hindu dance” as 
a homogeneous whole. 

The earliest source naming kathak that I have located is a newspaper article 
printed in The Hindustan Times on March 15 th of 1937. Entitled “The Kathak School of 

11 Bindadin is the great-uncle of B'uju Maharaj, current leader of the Lucknow gharana. See Chapters 1 and 
8 for genealogies and more detail 

11 She in fact studied kathakali with Gopinath in South India (Gopal 1951: 72 and Bowers 1953: 10). 
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Indian Dancing ” the article describes a performance style similar to today’s kathak and, 
although using female pronouns to refer to the dancers, asserts that “now-a-days, this 
school is in the hands of a caste of Brahmans who are called ‘kathaks’” (Zutshi 1937). 
Another early source that names and describes different styles of Indian dance is 
“Dancing in India” an article published in 1939 in Indian Art and Letters, which 
describes a lecture-demonstration given by another American dancer, Russell 
Meriweather Hughes, who performed and published under the name La Meri. “Dancing 
in India” unfortunately includes no pictures of the demonstration dances, but after 
sections outlining the divine origins of dance, aesthetic theory and postures found in the 
Natyasastra , the article covers kathakali, bharata natyam, kathak and “the New Dance of 
India.” Both ‘The Kathak School of Indian Dancing” and “Dancing in India” were 
published at an historically intriguing time that witnessed a number of shifts in the dance 
world. Noteworthy is both authors’ constant use of female pronouns in describing kathak 
performance practice although both insist on it being a male art form: “although the 
movements are extremely feminine, the dancers are, more often than not, men” (La Meri 
1939:18). There is also a reference in “Dancing in India” to “Marwari Kathak, or the 
dance of Marwari women” which is “often more pleasing than the coldly technical 
applications as used by the sect of Brahmans who call themselves Kathaks” (La Meri 
1939:18). These statements become all the more interesting when one reads La Meri’s 
book. The Gesture Language of the Hindu Dance , first published in 1941. Other than the 
addition of over fifty pages of plates illustrating hand and body positions, the book is for 
the most part an expansion of the earlier article, and the chapter on Kathak an exact 
reprint except for some tell-tale editing. The statement about male dancers remains, but 
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the surrounding pronouns are now all male. The description of “Marwari Kathak” (a term 

I have found nowhere else) is cut completely and replaced by: 

Originally this dance was performed by a sect of Brahmins 
who called themselves Kathaks. On religious occasions 
these Kathaks entertained the public with the recitation of 
epic poems - the Ramayana and Mahabharata, the 
Bhagavata, and other Puranas. Their reading was liberally 
decorated with songs or musical passages, and all was 
enhanced with both abhinaya and descriptive hastas (La 
Meri 1964: 17). 

Three further available publications date from the 1940s: Dance of India (1942), 

the first book on dance by the prolific author Projesh Banerji; Dance in India by G. 

Venkatachalam which dates from the mid-1940s 13 and “The Hindu Dance” by Nataraj 

Vashi, published in Art and Letters: India and Pakistan in 1948. Vashi’s article again 

describes kathak, kathakali and bharata natyam but adds manipuri dance and dance in 

Java. The article’s purpose, however, is not to record dances, but to illustrate the 

supposed amazing ability of Hindu culture to survive foreign (Muslim) domination. 

There is evidence of this pro-Hindu attitude in earlier orientalist works (see Jones 1882) 

but this is the earliest reference that I have found connecting it to dance. 

Venkatachalam’s Dance in India is an interesting witness to the “revivals” of kathakali 

and bharata natyam (see Chapter 11), but the author confesses to a limited knowledge of 

kathak. Banerji’s Dance of India, on the other hand, provides somewhat more 

comprehensive documentation, not only of the appearance and state of various dances in 

the early 1940s but also of the attitudes towards them. More than half the book is filled 

again with accounts of the origins of dance, aesthetic theories and detailed descriptions 

and drawings of the postures and hand gestures from the Natyasastra and the 

13 This volume has no publication date, but references within the text clearly show it was written some time 
after 1942. It is catalogued in Worldcat as “194?” so I have used this date. 
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Abhinayadarpana. The “Kathak School of Dance” is criticized heartily for being 
“gymnastic” and degenerate (Baneiji 1942:177), but it is one of only three dances that 
merit separate chapters (the other two are, interestingly, “Uday Shankar’s School of 
Dance” and “Tagore School of Dance”). Kathakali, bharata natyam, kutchpuri, manipuri, 
and chow (sic) are all relegated to a seven page chapter entitled “Dances in Transition.” 

In spite of its negative portrayal of kathak. Dancing in India contains a number of useful, 
contemporary observations about Kathaks, dancing girls, music and dance steps. 

The 1950s was a pivotal decade in the development of literature on Indian dance. 
Four books on Indian dance were published in the early years of the decade and then 
1959 saw the publication of a series of articles in Marg magazine that formed the first 
substantial investigation of individual classical dance forms. In 1950, Kay Ambrose’s 
Classical Dances and Costumes of India was published. With an introduction by star 
dancer (and future author) Ram Gopal, lots of photographs and “technical sketches” by 
the author, this book stands out as the most detailed documentation of actual dance thus 
far. Unlike most of her fellow dance scholars, Ambrose wasted little space on philosophy 
and religion and plunged straight into descriptions of bharata natya (sic), kathakali, and 
kathak. She placed the genesis of kathak firmly in the Muslim courts and traced a gradual 
Hinduization of the dance as “the Hindus patiently absorbed yet another foreign culture 
and made it their own” (Ambrose 1950:76). Over half of the chapter is made up of 
performance description complete with the aforementioned technical sketches which 
illustrate the postures, movements, and rhythm of several short pieces. Usha Chatteqi’s 
La Danse Hindoue was translated from an original manuscript in English and published 
in 1951. This slim book once again covers the divine origins of dance, focussing on Shiva 
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as Nataraj, then covers aesthetics, music, and lastly hand and body postures. The author 
then described bharat-natyam (sic), kathakali, mohini attam, kathak and manipouri (sic). 
The chapter on kathak is interesting in its pro-Hindu stance, insisting on a complete lack 
of Mughal influence in kathak dance and spending a paragraph explaining that due to the 
influence of the Muslim courts, the baijis ( tavaifs ) borrowed certain bols and toras from 
the existing kathak dance (Chatteiji 1951: 131-132). Also published in 1951 is Indian 
Dancing by Ram Gopal and Serozh Dadachanji. Beginning yet again with divine origins 
and gestures from the Natyasastra , Gopal then discussed bharata natyam, kathakali, 
kathak and manipuri in short five-page chapters. He identified kathak as “the love-child 
of Moghul-Hindu union” (Gopal 1951:73) and spent four pages describing repertoire and 
posture. Last of this group is The Dance in India written by Faubion Bowers and 
published in 1953. Bowers presented his work as “the first attempt to treat Indian dance 
as it is today with the view of bringing it nearer to the comprehension of non-Indians” 
(Bowers 1953:4). Omitting mythological and aesthetic information. Bowers described 
the by-now expected dance forms bharata natyam, kathakali, kathak, and manipuri. His 
chapter on kathak interestingly begins with a discussion of nautch, but does not otherwise 
offer a great deal of information not available elsewhere. 

In 1959, the Indian journal Marg published a series of articles on the major 
classical dance forms of India. These articles were then collected and republished as 
Classical and Folk Dances of India in 1963, with the articles on kathak as Part TTI 
Written by leading scholars and dancers of the time, this collection formed an important 
model and source of information for many of the publications that followed. Each section 
covering a classical dance form begins by placing it in an ancient context, usually 
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through comparison with temple sculpture. As this is difficult to do with Kathak, D.G. 

Vyas, in his articles entitled “Historical Survey” (1963a: 3) and “The Background of 

Kathak” (1963b: 5-7), used etymology and literary sources to link Kathak to the past 

Although he was forced to admit that “the Kathak community is not mentioned” in 

sources such as Airt-i Akbari, he yet opined “its existence can be established as a 

historical feet” (1963b: 6). His work included the titles of sources such as the 

Mahabharata and the Natyasastra and he linked kathak to dance forms present in J ain 

Gujerati, Braj and Vaishnavic cultures. The arguments, however, are littered with 

conditional phrases. One particularly interesting example seems to be the first suggestion 

in the literature that kathak was or is a temple dance: 

If the dance suggested by the Keertanas [devotional songs] 
is constructed out of the details given in them, it will be the 
classical dance that is Kathak. And if the Kathak dance is to 
be viewed in the light of Vaishnavism, it will seem to be 
essentially a temple dance with Radha and Krishna as its 
principal deities (Vyas 1963b: 7). 

The other articles in the collection are similarly detailed and provide information on 
gharanas, technique and repertoire. There are also chapters on “Nautch” (Baijanath 
1963) and “Ras Lila” (Awasthi 1963). The collection ends with a list of small biographies 
of about thirty-five kathak dancers including hereditary and non-hereditary performers 
and teachers. 

Publications After 1960 

Books about Indian dance in subsequent decades, although increasingly colourful, 
can be seen to follow a format set out by these earlier publications. Mekhala Natawar, in 
her 1997 doctoral dissertation, offers a comprehensive coverage of this literature (Natavar 
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1997: 33-44). It is unnecessary, therefore, to review all the volumes individually, and 
more useful to summarize the writers’ general approach. The following comparison is 
based on observations from Bhavani 1965, Singha and Massey 1967, Devi 1972, 
Vatsyayan 1974, Avtar 1984, Khokar 1984, Banerji 1984 and 1985, Misra 1987, Samson 
1987, Kishore 1988, and Rao 1993. 

Most books on Indian dance open with philosophical musings on the importance 
and profundity of this art form: dance is central to nature, to Indian art, to human life 
itself. Archeological evidence proves that Indian dance is ancient; passages from ancient 
epics and mythologies prove that Indian dance is sacred. A journey, in many cases quite 
brief, through history before the Common Era brings the reader to the divinely inspired 
Natyasastra , usually accompanied by the story of its necessary composition after the 
Golden Age of perfection and contentment slipped into the Silver Age of corruption and 
materialism. The codifications and classifications of the Natyasastra are introduced in 
sections ranging from a few paragraphs to several chapters, and all dance is thereafter 
connected to this most Indian of treatises. Some writers even stress that “originally there 
was...only one art of dance in India and that, as time went by, this matrix splintered, 
lending itself to regional adaptations” (Khokar 1984: 53; also see Vatsyayan 1974:2). 
The books then provide descriptions, discussions and photographs of each “regional 
adaptation,” usually beginning with bharata natyam. 

The sections on Kathak vary in length from five chapters in Singha and Massey 
(1967) to slightly over two-and-a-half pages in Banerji (1985). For the most part they 
begin with the ancient Kathakas mentioned in the Mahabharata , “who recited Kathas or 
stories from the sacred Puranas and epics with expository gestures and dance” (Devi 
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1972:166). This more than three-thousand-year link between contemporary kathak and 
Vedic evidence is an oft-repeated answer to the questions with which Vatsyayan began 
her chapter: “what is [kathak 9 s] chronological place in relation to other styles; does it 
share the Hindu myth and legend of the other dance forms; did it originate in the Moghul 
Courts” (Vatsyayan 1974:48). It is unnecessary to ask such questions of other dance 
forms as they are seen as untainted by Muslim influences and seem to have a much more 
straight-forward connection to the Natyasastra. The assumed shift of North Indian dance 
from the temples to the courts at the advent of Moghul rule is the first fall from grace for 
kathak ,; its nineteenth and early twentieth century incarnation as “nautch” is the last 
straw. With die exception of Singha and Massey (1967), Khokar (1984) and Avtar (1984) 
the histories are telescoped here, moving from fifteenth to nineteenth centuries in a few 
paragraphs or less. This compression of the Moghul years and virulent disavowal of the 
connection to nautch serves to resurrect kathak as a respectable and Indian (i.e. Hindu) 
form of dance. It is the hereditary Kathaks who provide the needed historical thread. Seen 
as the preservers of an untainted Hindu tradition shaped by Vaishnavism, they are said to 
have been the teachers of the dancing girls, even in the court of Akbar, and the artistes 
responsible both for kathak's “Golden Age” in nineteenth century Lucknow and its 
renaissance in the twentieth century. 

After defending kathak historically and religiously, the dance books move on to 
describe the dance itself, its accompanying music, its various composed and improvised 
elements, costumes, performance order, and context Singha and Massey (1967) also 
included a chapter on training that is a highly personal account of classes with the late 
Shambhu Maharaj doubtless based on Rina Singha’s own experience as a scholarship 
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student at the New Delhi Kathak Kendra. Vatsyayan (1974) provided examples from 
Indian painting and sculpture as part of her evidence: two of her other books. Classical 
Indian Dance in Literature and the Arts (1968) and Dance in Indian Painting (1982), 
expanded on her interest in this field. Banerji (1984) focussed on thumari (sic) and its 
attendant movements, spending twenty-six pages discussing vocal forms and disposing of 
the other Kathak elements in nine pages; he followed this up in 1986 with Dance in 
Thumri. But beyond these personal additions, the information provided is strikingly 
similar and repetitious. References are scarce or omitted 14 although the writers seemed to 
have been working from the same sources liberally supplemented with what seems to be 
a certain amount of unquestioned common knowledge. Indeed the books often directly 
reproduce passages from earlier literature, particularly the Marg series, and even repeat 
their own words from previous publications without reference or acknowledgment. 15 
There is no attempt by any of the authors at the type of critical assessment and research 
valued in Western scholarship, although one might certainly argue that the authors are not 
Westerners and few had the intention of writing a scholarly book. 16 

Further publications specifically concerned with kathak have appeared only 
gradually, and, with the exception of the articles and books by S.K Saxena exploring the 
aesthetics of kathak {for example Saxena 1977, 1981,1984 and 1991), have not 
challenged or changed the approach of earlier writers. A small pamphlet entitled Kathak, 
Classical Dance of India by Marie Joy Curtiss appeared in 1970. The prolific, but 

14 

One exception is Devi (1972), who provided a few footnotes recognizing various treatises and epics. 

15 The two glaring examples are Baneiji (1985) who, with a little editing, reprinted six paragraphs of text 
from his 1984 book, and Samson (1987), who included reworded passages from Khokar (1984) without any 
acknowledgment. 

16 Harold Powers points out that many studies by Indian scholars, although in English, follow traditional 
Indian form introducing quotations “merely by ‘so-and-so says,’ or even ‘some say,’” (Powers 1965: 9). 
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occasionally self-quoting author, Projesh Baneiji concentrated on kathak in 1982 with his 
book Kathak Dance Through Ages. Kathak: Indian Classical Dance Art , dance and 
drama critic Sunil Kothari’s colourful 1989 publication, is probably the best known, most 
detailed, and most cited reference at present. Raigarh Darbar (Ashirwadam 1990), 
focusses on the kathak revival supported by the mid-twentieth century court of Raja 
Chakradhar Singh. Yet more recent books include Rhythmic Echoes and Reflections: 
Kathak (1998) by kathak performer and teacher Shovana Narayan, India's Kathak 
Dance: Past, Present and Future (1999), written by Reginald Massey and Lord Krishna 
in Kathak Amidst the Contemporary Trends (2002) based on the dissertation of Sandbya 
Swanamanjri. Each of these works is worth reading and each presents its evidence in the 
personal voice of the author. Yet one reads the historical accounts with a constant sense 
of dija vu, or perhaps more accurately d&ja lu: the unquestioned journey of kathak as a 
pure form is traced again and again from the Vedic minstrels, through the courts with a 
reproachful and disapproving glance at the courtesans, to the splendour of its renaissance 
in the court of Lucknow, and eventually on the proscenium stage. 

The earliest books in Hindi about Indian dance appear to be two volumes about 
the devotional folk-theatre Ras Lila published in 1867 and 1877. Hindi literature 
specifically about kathak has emerged only in the last three decades of the twentieth 
century. Kathak Nritya written by L.N Garg was first published in the late 1960s 17 . It 
includes a great deal of technical information, costumes and make-up, and pages of 
repertoire, tal and lahra examples; but its brief historical introduction simply reiterates 
the accepted leap from Vedic myth to Lucknow court and eventually concert stage (Garg 

17 The second edition (listed on Worldcat) was published in 1969.1 can find no information on the first 
edition. 
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1981). KathakNryta Siksha by Puru Dadhich (1981) is a more substantial volume and 
includes chapters investigating the etymology of the term kathak, kathak?s relation to 
various folk forms, and even a section on Western dance. This volume seems to be 
considered the most valuable by Indian scholar-dancers themselves as a number of 
dancers and dance students with whom I spoke in Delhi asked if I had read it. At least 
two-thirds of the book is again given to repertoire, terminology, and technique. This 
concentration on technique is common in other Hindi books on Kathak. There are many 
more publications in Hindi than in English (see also Natavar 1987:38), ranging from 
examination manuels (Singh 1984) to theoretical enquiries (Sauna 1986) to collections of 
articles (Vajpeyi 1992). Although they each have a unique focus, most follow a familiar 
pattern beginning with a section on the history of all Indian dance including kathak and 
its gharanas before moving to discussions of theoretical and aesthetic aspects of kathak 
and ending with generous chapters of transcribed thekas and various repertoire examples 
notated in bols. Most books also include a list of contemporary performing artists (see 
also Kapur 1997, Kartika 1982, Simha 1990, and Raghuvira 2000). 

Understanding the tone of these publications, both Hindi and English, their 
insistence on the ancient roots and religious nature of kathak, their attempt to dissociate 
the dance somehow from the perceived negative influences of the Moghul courts and the 
nautch while still maintaining some sense of historic continuity, can only be achieved by 
placing them in the political reality of twentieth century India. Risking 
oversimplification, colonialism had two pronounced effects on Indians’ attitudes towards 
their own culture. On one hand, the British lack of understanding of Indian music and 
especially dance, combined with a gross misinterpretation of the social role and status of 
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the courtesans, resulted in a widespread belief held by the British-educated Indian middle 
class that music and dance, epitomized by the degenerate “nautch girls,” were immoral 
and base pastimes. On the other hand. Western education and orientalist scholarship 
awoke an interest in Indians, not only in European art and literature, but also in exploring 
their own art, literature, archeological past, and culture. The “discovery,” translation and 
publication of treatises like die Natyasastra by British scholars in the 1800s created a 
growing desire among Indians to identify and to reclaim a quintessentially Indian cultural 
heritage. Other social forces, combined with this interest in cultural renaissance, 
eventually gave rise to the Independence movement and resulted in home rule in 1947. 
But the end of the Raj also resulted in partition and an intensification of Hindu-Muslim 
antipathy which continues today. The need for a pan-Indian identity both as a source of 
national pride and as a force in the “quit India” campaign shifted instead to a pan-Hindu 
identity which viewed both Christians and Muslims as foreigners (Grewal 1996:17). 
When music and dance were rediscovered as national cultural treasures in the early 
decades of the twentieth century, North Indian dance was challenged with multiple social 
hurdles blocking its path to respectability: the Muslims, the courtesans, the nautch, and 
even die subtie, syncretic nature of the movements themselves which do not conform to 
ancient statues or treatises. The degradation of female dancers from the last century and 
the uncritical, often unreferenced, insistence on kathak’s origin in the dramatic actions of 
Vedic storytellers, is actually a defence of the dance: a plea that it be taken seriously and 
accepted as a true “Indian” art form (for further details, see Chapters 11 and 12). 

But why is there a need to question this history? Simply recognizing a nationalist 
agenda in the writers’ culture certainly does not prove that their research is biased and 
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inaccurate. If one can find Kathakas in the Mahabharata and Kathaks in late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century court documents (for example Erdman 1985: 81 and Imam 
1959:25) why should they not be considered the same people and thus proof of an 
unbroken cultural lineage? Part of the answer is simply that it is antithetical to Western 
scholarly tradition not to subject such facts to closer scrutiny. Even without further 
research and re-examination, there are a number of contradictions and inconsistencies in 
the facts as they are presented. 

Recent Western scholarship specifically on kathak, while by and large focussing 
on the present and on the personal experiences of the authors in the world of dance, 
seems to recognize that something is missing from the existing version of dance history. 
Although Aunties and Gurus: Women's Contributions to Asian Indian Dance (Odissi, 

t 

Bharata Natyam, Kathak, Manipuri), Christel Stevens’s MA thesis from 1997, simply 
retells the accepted version of Indian dance history with an emphasis on the role of 
women, it does point out that “temple dancing did not exist until the Common Era 
because temples were not built until the early part of the current historical period” 
(Stevens 1997: 24). Stevens’s documentation of the shift from the predominantly female 
world of temple dancers to the establishment of male dance gurus in early colleges by 
reformers like Tagore, and her inclusion of the early non-hereditary dancers like Menaka 
filled in an often neglected gap, but her approach was overly Hinduized and she drew 
most of her examples from Bharata Natyam. Lori Clark, in Kathak in Hindi Films (India) 
(1997) presented a chapter on Kathak history heavily reliant on Kothari (1989) before 
moving on to a survey of dance in Hindi film. Clark did, however, write that the stress on 
the temple tradition of early kathak is “a convenient oversimplification,” and pointed out 
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that not only is the “ancient association [of kathak] with temples in the North... 
undermined by the feet that temples were not yet built in Vedic times” but also “it was 
the courtesans along with the other professional performers of the court who were largely 
responsible for the presentation of the form until its advent on the modem stage” (Clark 
1997: 73-74). Mekhala Natavar, in her doctoral dissertation New Dances, New Dancers, 
New Audiences: Shifting Rhythms in the Evolution of India's Kathak Dance (1997), took 
on the gharana question and subjected a number of the accepted “facts” about kathak to 
examination. Natavar used her personal experience as the second wife of a hereditary, 
Rajasthani Kathak as the basis for a re-examination of what she sees as an academic and 
cultural bias towards the Lucknow gharana. She questioned, among other things, the 
Brahman status of Kathaks (some of her informants identified themselves as Dholis), the 
continuing domination in the kathak world of the Lucknow gharana dancers through 
funding, conferences, and publications, and the future of the Jaipur Kathaks as hereditary 
specialists in a world that demands English, etiquette and music college diplomas. Her 
work is interesting and well-documented, but does not address the questions of style, 
repertoire or history with any conclusive force because it was her intention to present 
much needed and hitherto neglected information about the Jaipur gharanedar Kathaks in 
a sociocultural setting rather than examine any choreological or historical data. Pallabi 
Chakravorty, in Choreographing Modernity: Kathak Dance, Public Culture and 
Women's Identity in India (2000) also pointed out the “paradox” of various contradictions 
in the history of kathak (Chakravorty 2000:23-24). Because of her emphasis on women’s 
roles in kathak (a large part of her study is an ethnography of women dancers in Kolkata), 
Chakravorty also included considerable research on tavaifs and nautch, identifying this 
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legacy as having been “completely marginalized in the official representation of Classical 
[kathak] as the product of Brahman Kathaks and the patriarchal gharanas ” (Chakravorty 
2000:24-25). 

These dissertations, particularly the studies by Natavar and Chakravorty, are 
interesting, well-researched and make a valuable contribution to the literature on kathak. 
Yet, although they recognized many of the inconsistencies and discrepancies of the 
accepted history of kathak, the authors each eventually focussed on areas of personal 
interest, leaving the historical data and its attendant paradoxes intact. Each work suggests 
that the history is problematic, but none subjects it to the type of re-examination that each 
in some way implies is necessary. 

Because of the limitations of much of the material on kathak and even more due 
to the syncretic contexts and origins of the dance form itself, many items not specifically 
concerned with kathak are relevant to this enquiry. The role of women and courtesans in 
Hindustani society and music has become a topic of exploration in several recent works 
of Western scholarship, including dissertations by Robert Ollikkala ( Concerning Begum 
Akhtar: "Queen of Ghazal ”, 1997), and Amelia Maciszewski ( Gendered Stories, 
Gendered Styles: Contemporary Hindusthani Music as Discourse, Attitudes and Practice, 
1997). Both authors approached their subjects from the feminist theoretical assumption 
that patriarchal social institutions have shaped the lives, status and the music of female 
performers, and both included a great deal of historical information including discussions 
of the kotha culture through the nineteenth and early twentieth century, British colonialist 
social reforms such as the Anti-Nautch movement, and the effect of the Hindu- 
Nationalist-led Independence movement on Muslim female professional musicians. 
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Disrupting Colonial Modernity: Indian Courtesans and Literary Cultures, 1888-1912 
(2000) by Anupama Taranath focussed on an analysis of literary sources including 
Kipling and Ruswa but filled two chapters with historical and cultural information on the 
colonialist construction of the Indian “public woman” (Taranath 2000:1-132). 

The crucial part played by the courtesans in the development, preservation and 
transmission of Hindustani music has also been gradually uncovered and made public by 
scholars such as Manuel (1987), Oldenburg (1984,1992), Post (1989,2000) and 
Maciszewski (2001a and 2001b). Other works centering on thumri (Manuel 1989 and 
Rao 1990,1996), sarangi (Bor 1986/7 and Qureshi 1997) and tabla (Kippen 1988) also 
contribute to the recognition and reconstruction of the role played by these women in the 
pre-Independence musical world. Further studies, although not about tavaifs, contain 
relevant material about kathak. These include research on tabla (Stewart 1974, Shepherd 
1976), social context (Neuman 1980), sitar (Miner 1993), and folk music and theatre 
(Banerji 1959, Hein 1972 and Vatsyayan 1976). Although none of the above works deals 
directly with kathak on an analytical level, their investigations into various North Indian 
musical and social environments provide perspectives glossed over or denied by the 
dance histories. 

Reading through these studies in search of kathak, one has a sense of coming foil 
circle by once again combing “through pages of material to be rewarded with only a 
sentence or two” (see p. 26). Today’s scholarship seems a far cry from the judgmental 
observations of the colonial British and the anti-Muslim bias of the nationalist writers. 
Yet, a re-examination of the history of kathak as it is currently disseminated necessitates 
the use of a wide literary and socio-cultural net. Kathak , as it is often described, is a 
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syncretic form, the complex coming together of a number of traditions from different 
religions, cultures, and contexts. Each step of kathak’s development deserves careful 
scrutiny and critical analysis. The disparate threads of kathak literature, iconography, and 
oral history all need to be drawn together for thorough comparison. 



Chapter 3 

Sanskrit and Indo-Persian Sources 


The search for the roots of kathak seems to have begun in the mid-twentieth 
century by the first non-hereditary female dance students. Educated, literate and curious, 
some of these young women began to haunt the libraries of Delhi, searching through 
Sanskrit treatises on music and dance in an attempt to find descriptions of the dance they 
were studying. According to Maya Rao, the first non-hereditary female student of 
Shambhu Maharaj in the newly formed Bharatiya Kala Kendra in the 1950s, her guru 
was initially not impressed. His ancestors had had a vision of Krishna, he told her, which 
they were still trying to interpret and it was a waste of time to look for the origins of the 
dance in dusty libraries. But when Maya Rao located a dance in a treatise that seemed to 
match the rang manch ki puja he had just taught her in class, Shambhu Maharaj then 
decided that it was very good to go to the library (Maya Rao, interview: New Delhi, 16 
February, 2002). 

One of the immediate difficulties that all dance scholars encounter in treatises and 
early scholarship on music and dance, is that the word kathak is curiously absent, whether 
in reference to a dance or a caste of dancers. The other pressing issue is that the earliest 
treatises, such as the Natyasastra , describe postures and movements that, while 
resembling temple sculptures and frescos in South India, have little convincing 
connection to anything in North Indian kathak. Researchers have therefore found 
themselves with the tasks of considering the contexts, imagining or attempting the 
described movement patterns and then deciding if anything described in writing seems to 
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relate to kathak in any way. There is always the danger in this type of experimentation 
that one may simply find what one is looking for. For the most part, however, the authors 
of books on kathak have not entered into their own original or critical examination of 
earlier literature, but have simply continued to propagate what was already in print Thus, 

. perhaps as much to recognize original research as to examine critically oft-cited 
references, a review of what is in these treatises and how the material has been 
interpreted is in order. 

Mahabharata 

The Mahabharata, of course, is not a dance or music treatise, but an epic tale of 
warring families and divine intervention. Like other epics such as the Iliad and the Tain 
bo Cuailnge, the Mahabharata existed orally long before it was compiled and written 
down in Sanskrit sometime around 300 C.E. The story of the Mahabharata is a common 
subject in many forms of Hindu theatre; key parts of the epic are still reenacted in dance- 
dramas, puppet-shows and both folk and professional theatre. In kathak today, the story 
of the dice-game and the intervention of Krishna in the assault of Draupadi is the basis of 
one of the most commonly performed gat bhavs. 

As well as providing dramatic story lines, the Mahabharata contains two apparent 
references to kathak. In the first book, the Adiparvan, section 206, line three contains the 
following text: 

kathakaskapare rajan sramanasca vanaukasah 
divyakhyanani ye capi pathanti madhuram dvijah 
{Mahabharata Vol. 1:1.206.3, transliteration from Narayan 
1998: 8). 

In Rhythmic Echoes and Reflections, Narayan interpreted this passage thus: 
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Arjun, on his departure for the forest, was accompanied by 
an entourage ofKathaks and forest dwelling ascetics and 
brahmins who recited sweetly the divine tales (Narayan 
1998:8-9). 

Norvin Hein, in Miracle Plays of Mathura , translated it similarly: “kathakas and forest¬ 
dwelling ascetics, and brahmans who recite sweetly the divine tales” (Hein 1972:51). 
Another book of the Mahabharata, the Artushasanaparvan (Hein called it the 
Anushasanika Parva ), contains another tiny section using the term “kathak:” 

gay ana nartakascai ’ va plavaka vadakastafcha 
kathaka yodhakscai ’ va rajan na rhanti ketanam 
(Mahabharata Vol. 17:13.24.16, transliteration from 
Narayan 1998:9). 

This was translated similarly by both Narayan and Hein: “Singers, dancers, rope dancers, 
instrumentalists, Kathaks and fighters are not to be invited, O King” (Narayan 1998:9, 
cf. Hein 1972:51.). 

Narayan and Hein were the only authors to provide the actual citations from the 
epic, 18 but references to the “ancient Kathakas” who traveled the countryside in Vedic 
times reciting sacred stories and epics are standard fare in almost all the books on kathak 
dating after 1965 (see for example Bhavani 1965, Singha and Massey 1967, Devi 1972 
and Kothari 1989 19 ). La Men (1964:17) described Kathaks who used to recite epic 
poems like the Mahabharata , but did not give any indication of when in history this took 
place nor made the claim that Kathaks actually could be found in the epic (see Chapter 2: 
8). Like so many aspects of kathak historiography, the person who originally located 
these references remains a mystery (although it was quite probably Hein), and most of the 


18 Indeed, their translations are alike enough to suggest that Narayan simply lifted both references and 
translations from Hein (see also Chapter 2: 36). 

19 On one of the prefatory pages, Kothari includes the citation from the Adiparvatt, with a slightly different 
translation: “O King, the KATHAKA-S and also the forest dweller ascetics and the brahmins sweetly recite 
the divine tales” (Kothari 1989). 
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earlier sources make no connection to Vedic times at all. Yet even though the appearance 
of the references in the literature cannot be traced, the citations themselves can be 
examined. Two questions arise concerning translation, and both lead into further queries 
concerning interpretation. 

The work “ kathak ” in Devanagari script has two spellings: cfrW ( kathak ) and 

cpcW (katthak). The first spelling is by far the more common but the second version 

(with its doubled middle consonant) is commonly considered older. Some books use the 
second spelling (for example Kothari 1989 and Kapur 1997), but perhaps only with an 
eye to seeming more rooted in ancient literature. In Sanskrit, however, the two spellings 
may indicate different root words with somewhat different meanings. 20 The root word of 
cfrW is (hath): to tell, relate, narrate, report,...explain, describe” (Monier-Williams 

1993:247). In Hindi, the word is similarly translated “to tell, to recite, to expound” and 
also “to compose (oral poetry)” ( Oxford Hindi-English Dictionary. 162). This root gives 
rise to a host of derivatives — kathan : a narrative, kathit : said or uttered, katha: story, tale 
or legend - and is prominent in the names of other performing arts such as kathakali, the 
dance-drama of Kerala and kathputli puppetry from Rajasthan. This link of the term 
kathak , both as a dance and as a caste of performers, to storytelling is a crucial part of 
kathak s identity. Many of the books on kathak include the phrase “ Katha kahe so 
Kathak ’ - “one who tells a story is a Kathak” (Kothari 1989:1) and proceed with the link 
of the dance-form to storytelling in temples. 


M I am grateful to Dr. Bharat Gupt of Delhi University for bringing this shift in spelling and its attendant 
meanings to my attention (personal conversation: New Delhi, 24 January 2002). It is worth noting, 
however, that Dr. Stella Sandahl of the University of Toronto sees the difference in spelling as “trivial” and 
the double consonants simply as a common scribal inconsistency (email: 2 August 2003). 
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The second spelling, however, indicates the root (katth), which in Sanskrit 

means to boast, to praise or celebrate, to flatter or coax and even to abuse and revile 
(Monier-Williams 1993:246). This word does not appear in Hindi or Urdu Dictionaries 
although the third translation of kath in the Oxford Hindi-English Dictionary is “to 
reproach,” which may point to this second root and meaning (p. 162). More to the point is 
the observation that although some books use the word ( katthak ), none makes any 

mention of the different meaning and interpretation brought to mind by this spelling. The 

term evokes, not a community of storytellers recounting sacred epics, but a group whose 

profession is more reminiscent of bards, satirists or praise-singers attached to the court. 

The other question of translation that emerges is more straightforward. Assuming 

for the sake of argument that the ( kathak ) spelling is correct, one finds the 

following definitions and translations: 

Kathaka m. A narrator, a relater. 1. A chief actor, speaker 
of a prologue. 2. A disputant. 3. A story-teller {The 
Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary Vol. 1:525); 

kathak, and H. katthak, and kathik, s.m. Narrator, relater, 
reciter; one who publicly reads and expounds the Puranas; 

- a professional story-teller; a kind of singer or bard; chief 
actor; a dancing boy (Platts Dictionary of Urdu, Classical 
Hindi and English 1997: 813). 21 

kathak [S.], m. 1 narrator; specif, public narrator and 
expounder of sacred legends. 2. drama. The speaker of a 
prologue, an actor. 3. a community of singers and dancers 
4. name of a style of dance. {Oxford Hindi-English 
Dictionary. 163); 

The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary was first published in 1889 and Platts 
Dictionary in 1884, whereas the Oxford dates from 1993. The emphasis here is clearly on 


11 This definition introduces other issues that will be further explored in Chapters 4 and 7. 
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a “ kathak ” as a public speaker, whether a narrator, storyteller or actor and the 
identification of kathak as the name of a dance style is only in the much more current 
Oxford. Translating kathak (or even katthak) simply as “story-teller” or “actor” without 
any implication of caste or community gives rise to a much more general and open 
interpretation of the lines in the Mahahharata. Aijuna was accompanied into the forest by 
storytellers or bards. The “forest-dwelling ascetics” 22 are not associated with any 
particular present-day group. Maybe the storytellers are also being identified simply by 
their activities rather than by the name of their community. The other citation supports 
this further. In the list of unwelcome entertainers, Kathaks are the only group identified 
by name in the translations. Translating the passage as “Singers, dancers, rope dancers, 
instrumentalists, storytellers and fighters are not to be invited, O King” actually makes 
more sense, especially when one notes the implied unsavoury status of the performers on 
the list 23 

Hein (1972: 51-52), Kothari (1989: 1-2), and Narayan (1998:9) each drew 
attention to small passages in the tenth-century and eleventh-century writings that 
mention Kathaks, but again in the sense of storytellers. The “kathaka Sangataka,” for 
example, who entertained King Sahasranika with a long secular love story one evening in 
Kathasaritsagara (X.2, cited in Hein 1972: 51) may or may not have been a member of 
the Kathak caste. The modifier “kathaka” seems equally convincing translated simply as 
narrator here too. At any rate, identifying a Kathak recounting a love story in an eleventh- 
century Hindu court seems to undermine the version of history that places Kathaks in 

22 Stella Sandahl translated this as “ascetics” and “forest-dwellers,” i.e. two separate groups (email: 2 
August 2003). 

23 The interpretation that the word kathaka indicates simply “storyteller” and cannot be conclusively 
connected to present-day Kathaks is supported by Sanskrit scholar Stella Sandahl (emails: 2 August 2003 
and 12 August 2003) and Mahabharata scholar Arti Dhand (personal communication: 7 Febtuary 2003). 
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temples and blames the secularization of the art form on the Mughals (see Chapter 1:18- 
19 and Chapter 2:35). 

None of this discussion definitively proves that the Kathakas mentioned in the 
Mahabharata are not related to today’s Kathaks. There are enough inconsistencies in the 
various meanings and two spellings, however, to call the accuracy of the connection into 
question. The sparseness of the references also raises doubts. If Kathaks as a caste and a 
community (whether of praise-singers, actors or Brahman storytellers) played a 
significant role in Vedic or Mediaeval Indian society, surely they would be somewhat 
more visible in the literature. Yet rather than visible, the Kathaks become invisible as 
even this type of scant reference disappears in later documents. 

Natvasastra and Abhinavadarpana 

Both the third-century treatise on performing arts, the Natyasastra, and the tenth- 
century treatise on expressive gesture, the Abhinayadarpana, are considered authoritative 
works on Indian dance. It is from the Natyasastra in particular that much of the 
terminology and aesthetic philosophy of dance now used by dancers and dance scholars 
is derived. Nritt and natya (generally interpreted as pure dance and drama), tandava and 
lasya (masculine and feminine styles of performance), abhinaya (expression), ras and 
bhav (aesthetic theory of sentiment and mood), mudras (hand gestures) and lokadharmi 
and natyadharmi (natural and stylized modes of dance) can all be traced back to concepts 
in this treatise. Although the Natyasastra is primarily about drama and describes dance 
within a dramatic framework (see Bose 1991:13-15), a belief exists that the dance of the 
Natyasastra is the original, pure form of Indian classical dance and that all present-day 
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dances evolved from it (Khokar 1984:53; cf. Natavar 1997:46 fhl). Neither the 
Natyasastra nor the Abhinayadarpana include names of dances or communities of 
dances. Efforts to connect kathak or any other contemporary dance form conclusively to 
these treatises rest, therefore, on linking current movement patterns to the postures, 
movements and gestures they describe. 

“Description of the Class Dance,” the fourth chapter of the Natyasastra , lists and 
describes one-hundred-and-eight karanas (movements of the hands and feet), thirty-two 
angaharas (movements consisting of between six and nine karanas) and four rechakas 
(more complex movement combinations that are not defined) and then provides 
instructions relating to performance, musical accompaniment and occasions suited or not' 
suited to dance. It is the karanas that have received the most attention since they not only 
present a quite detailed choreographic vocabulary, but are also connected to sculptures in 
the temples at Brhadeshvara (eleventh century) and Chidambaram (fourteenth century) in 
Southern India Furthermore, it is this evidence that is most frequently cited in order to 
provide evidence of an ancient pan-Indian dance form. 

The first difficulty one runs into is that the karanas described in the Natyasastra 
are for the most part movements, not poses. Although Michael Rabe argues persuasively 
that the prevalence of images with multiple arms was a convention used by the sculptors 
to denote movement (Rabe 1993), it is difficult to see how a karana like Ardharecita — 
“hand in Sucimulcha gesture to move freely, feet to move alternately up and down, side in 
Sannata pose” ( Natyasastra IV. 73) — could be convincingly portrayed in stone or paint 
Other karanas such as Samanakha — “the two Samanakha feet touching each other, two 
hands hanging down, and the body in a natural pose” (Natyasastra IV. 66) — or Aksipta 
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— “hands and feet to be thrown about swiftly in this karand ” (Natyasastra IV. 116) — 
could really describe just about anything. There are also a number of karanas, and poses 
depicted in sculpture, that seem more closely to resemble yogic or gymnastic feats than 
anything performed in dance today. This is not to say that the sculptures and karana 
descriptions bear no resemblance to Indian dance, but one is left with a sense that they 
represent an inherited trinaesthesic vocabulary rather than an uninterrupted choreographic 
lineage. 

It is the work of scholar Kapila Vatsyayan (1968 and 1982) that is most frequently 
cited in support of the links between sculptural evidence and the Natyasastra. She in turn 
referred to earlier work done by B.V.N. Naidu and the editors of the first and second 
editions of the Natyasastra. These studies were problematic, however. As Vatsyayan 
pointed out, they tended to view the karanas as static rather than dynamic, and in the end 
agreed only on the identification of fifty-three figures (Vatsyayan 1968: 106-107). 
Vatsyayan herself undertook a considerable study, first comparing the various 
descriptions of dance postures and movements contained in a number of treatises, then 
examining dance sculpture from as early as the first century B.C.E. and labeling the 
figures’ implicit movements with terminology from the Natyasastra. Yet she also 
admitted: 

...the history of contemporary classical dance styles in their 
present form cannot be traced too far back, ...[and 
although] file links between these dance styles and the 
earlier tradition exemplified in literature and sculpture 
unmistakably exist' nonetheless a systematic and objective 
study has yet to be conducted so that the history of the 
evolution of movement can be traced (Vatsyayan 1968: 

364). 
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She went on to say that the valuable effort of comparing the karanas at Brhadeshvara and 
Chidambaram had also yet to be attempted (Vatsyayan 1968: 365). 24 Even more to the 
point, for the purposes of this study, is the lack of any correspondence between the 
karanas or other patterns and kathak choreography. No one denies this, and there is 
certainly little attempt made in any of the books or by dancers themselves directly to 
connect kathak to the karanas. 

Many of the hand gestures in today’s kathak, on the other hand, are connected to 

the n ume rous mudras in both Natyasastra and Abhinayadarpana. Some of the younger, 

non-hereditary dance teachers have diagrams of certain gestures from Abhinayadarpana 

and their names posted on the walls of their classrooms. Students are taught to memorize 

these names and gestures and can expect such “theoretical” material to be on their written 

examinations. Nonetheless, there is a recognition that the use of names from the treatises 

is a recent addition. Veena Singh, Senior Kathak Reader at the Bhatkhande Musical 

Institute in Lucknow explained it to me thus: 

[As] people became aware of [the material in the treatises] 
these symbols and gestures were introduced to kathak also, 
which were [already] naturally in it... As you say “ pataka ” 

[mudra formed by an outstretched hand with a vertical, flat 
palm] - it is a very natural gesture. Anyone can say ‘No! 

Stop!’ So these [gestures that] were in [kathak in] a very 
natural manner... became prominent: ‘See! This is from 
Bharata Natyasastra' (Veena Singh, interview: Lucknow, 

29 January, 2002). 

In many ways, this sums up the place of both Natyasastra and Abhinayadarpana in 
today’s kathak. Gestures and other philosophical or aesthetic terminology that can be 


24 0ne might assume that, since Vatsyayan wrote these words over thirty years ago, this work may have 
been done in the intervening years, but subsequent publications regarding dance and sculpture refer almost 
exclusively to Classical Indian Dance in Literature and the Arts (1968). 
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made to fit are adopted, but in a theoretical rather than a practical sense. Although 
educational and documentary videos such as The Art of Kathak (2000) and Kathak 
Parichaya (1990) contain demonstrations of the mudras from Abhinayadarpana or the 
nine rasas from the Natyasastra , it is extremely rare that the terminology from the 
treatises is used in actual teaching or choreography. Indeed, Mekhala Natavar stated 
clearly that “the information [the Natyasastra] provides is of little relevance or concern to 
Kathak practitioners” (Natavar 1997:46 fill) and that the “presumed linkage is not only 
outdated and unsubstantiated, but is also no longer necessary [as kathak ] enjoys a status 
as an exemplary contemporary dance form regardless of its past” (Natavar 1997:5). My 
observations at the Kathak Kendra in Delhi support this: material from these treatises 
seemed a respected part of an advanced or scholarly knowledge of dance, but did not 
seem to have any direct practical importance in teaching or performing kathak dance 
itself 

Other Sanskrit Treatises 

One concept introduced in the Natyasastra is the division between marga or 
classical items, often called “the great tradition” and deshi or folk items, which are the 
regional traditions. The Natyasastra does not itself use the terms, but makes it clear that 
the work is describing a central tradition and is consciously not concerned with peripheral 
styles. If one follows the example of Mandakranta Bose in dividing the extant treatises 
into three periods, one can trace the emergence of documentation of regional forms. In 
the first period, which is dominated by the Natyasastra, dance as an art form is ancillary 
to drama. The second group of treatises date between the eleventh and the fifteenth 
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centuries. Works from this mediaeval period deal with dance as a discrete art form, 
distinguish between marga and deshi (classical and folk), introduce the term nritya 
(expressive dance) and begin to record regional dances that differ from the classical 
tradition described in the Natyasastra. The third and final phase reaches to the nineteenth 
century and includes texts that describe dances beginning to resemble the dances of 
today. It is in these provincial or deshi traditions, Bose argues, that the beginnings of 
kathak can be found (for more information and clarification see Bose 1991: 5-108). 

Foremost among the mediaeval treatises is the thirteenth-century work on music 
the Sangitaratnakara of Samgadeva. Written around 1240, ‘The Jewel Mine of Music” 
circulated widely and, like the Natyasastra, became a model for subsequent authors 
(Rowell 2000: 33-37). The last of the seven chapters deals with dance. 25 Interesting is the 
description of a deshi dance called perani, which includes footwork patterns called 
gharghara performed with ankle bells, and another dance containing expressive gestures 
and illustrating a kavita (see Bose 1994:244 and Srivastrava 1994: 349-350). There is no 
suggestion, however, that perani was danced by Kathaks. Another early thirteenth- 
century treatise, the Sangitasamayasara includes five types of bhramaris (whirling 
movements) among the deshi movement patterns. Also contemporary, but focussing 
exclusively on dance, is the Nrtyaratnavali which includes a bhramari called the 
cakrabhramari which Bose connected with the swift spins found in today’s kathak (Bose 
1991:62). 

It is in a treatise from Bose’s final period, the sixteenth-century Nartananimaya , 
that an even more detailed description of the gharghara footwork can be found. 

25 Sunil Kothari claimed that the Sangitaratnakara and a slightly later text, Sangitopanisat Saroddhara, 
contain small references to the status of Kathakas in the court (Kothari 1989: 1). Mandakranta Bose kindly 
examined the treatises for me and stated that the term “kathak” is in neither (email: 6 August 2003). 
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Gharghara can be of six kinds... Padivata is to stamp on 
the ground alternately with one or both heels, touching the 
ground with the forefront of the feet. Siripidi is to move 
forward and backward repeatedly and alternately, touc hing 
the ground with the sole of the foot Patava is to strike the 
ground with the sole of one foot. Alagapata is to shake both 
feet delicately and alternately in the air like pendular 
mridangas. Sirihira is to place one foot in sama while the 
other is extended forward. The shank is shaken. Or, both 
feet are placed naturally and the shanks are shaken... 

[K]haluhula is to stamp the ground with the heel of the left 
foot while touching the ground with the toes. The other foot 
is moved round to the right and to the left touching the 
ground with the toes (translation in Bose 1998:55-56). 

Connecting most of these to kathak footwork patterns in use today requires little effort 

Striking alternate heels, often at extremely rapid speeds, and shaking the legs to sound the 

ankle-bells are common techniques, although they are identified by bols rather than 

Sanskrit names. The last item, khaluhula, seems to resemble the pattern identified by the 

bols “tharakita ” wherein stamps of right foot and left heel are rapidly alternated. Both 

tharakita and the aforementioned kavita are items now associated with the Jaipur 

gharana , but certainly footwork and spins are extremely characteristic of all kathak. 

Nartananirnaya becomes all the more relevant when one takes its historical 
context into account. Pandarika Vitthala, a scholar from Karnataka, travelled to the court 
of Akbar where he wrote several treatises including Nartananirnaya in the late 1500s and 
early 1600s (Lochan 2002). He made it clear in this treatise that he was describing not 
only the marga dance of the Natyasastra but also the deshi or regional dances including 
the dance of the “foreigners,” that is to say, the Persians. The Persian dance described in 
Nartananirnaya Jakkadi, is “devoid of effort and action” and performed to a song “sung 
by experts from Persia” or even the dancer herself. Dmingjakkadi, the dancer dances 
“with soft movements adorned by bhramaris ” and holding her veil. (Bose 1998: 52-54). 
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Orie can see a loose parallel between jakkadi and the ghunghat ki gat performed by 
katTiak dancers today. Pandarika also introduced another pair of classifications of dance: 
bandha or fixed and anibahdha or improvised. 26 Again, the connection with the 
importance in today’s kathak of improvised segments is inarguable. Interestingly, similar 
terms ( nibaddha and anibaddha) are found in the Natyasastra and later in 
Sangitaratnakara, but they are used only in relation to music. As Pandarika was 
primarily a musical theorist, it is possible that he simply applied the musical terminology 
with which he was familiar to dance. On the other hand, as there is no description of this 
type of im provised dance prior to Nartananirnaya, it is also highly possible that the 
dance style was something new, although whether it should be connected with the Indian 
or Persian deshi is unclear (for further information and an in-depth examination of 
Nartananirnaya see Bose 1991,1998 and 2001). 

The treatises dating after Nartananirnaya offer few new observations. Pandarika 
Recorded more dances in more detail than either his predecessors or successors perhaps 
because, as a native of Karnataka, he was a stranger in the Mughal court of Akbar. 
Damodara, the author of Sangitadarpana, is said to have been a poet in the court of 
Jahangir, but his treatise repeats much of the information in Nartananirnaya} 1 Later 
works, although containing small additions, provide little or no material relevant to the 
search for kathak. The word kathak never appears, and Kathaks as a community are not 
mentioned, even in works like the Sangitacanda which include lists of types of 
performers (see Bose 1991: 70). Nevertheless, the details in Nartananirnaya are 


26 Pandarika described it as “following no rule” (translated in Bose 1998:197). 

27 It was in Sangitadarpana that Maya Rao found the description of a dance resembling Shambhu 
Maharaj’s RangManch ki Puja\ Bose located the original description in Nartananirnaya (Bose 1998:54). 
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intriguing and the connection to the Mughal courts and Persian dances particularly 
interesting. 

Indo-Persian and Urdu Literature 

Contemporary Persian writings offer a slightly different perspective. The earliest 
extant treatises are for the most part translations of the Sanskrit works on music and 
dance discussed above. The oldest, Ghunyat al-Munya (c. 1375), is a translation into 
Persian of seven Sanskrit works including the Natyasastra and Sangitaratnakara. Lahjat- 
i Sikander Shahi (c.1500) is another translation of Sangitaratnakara and the Shams al- 
Aswat (1697-98), a translation of Sangitadarpana. Yet, these Indo-Persian sources were 
not simply translations, they were written as texts with the goal of explaining Indian 
culture to the Persian aristocracy. Accompanying the translations are commentaries, 
interpretations and brief biographies of active performers. The authors commented on the 
current performance practice that they observed and discussed how it differed from the 
material in the treatises, some of which had by then become obsolete. More interested in 
practice than theory, the Indo-Persian observers left a record that potentially contains 
many of the details needed to fill the gap between the dances of the Sanskrit treatises and 
those of today (for more information see Delvoye 1994, 1995 and 2000 and S imms 
2000 ). 

Unfortunately, unlike the Sanskrit works, Indo-Persian material remains sadly 
under-researched. Franfoise ‘Nalini’ Delvoye, in an extensive account of the location and 
condition of extant Indo-Persian manuscripts, called attention to the fact that few have 
been published in critical editions and fewer still have been translated out of Persian 
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(Delvoye 1994). Her recent work, however, concentrates on Gujarat and does not cover 
dance at all (Delvoye 2000). Madhu Trivedi focussed on dance in her article “Hindustani 
Music and Dance: An Examination of Some Texts in the Indo-Persian Tradition” (2000), 
but unfortunately was not systematic or critical. Her research supports her arguments, but 

OH 

she did not provide enough detail or clear referencing to allow one to trace her sources. 
There is a great need for scholars of Mandakranta Bose’s calibre to research and analyse 
dance in Indo-Persian sources. There is promise, however, in the work of Katherine 
Brown (2002 and 2003), who is undertaking an examination of music and social context 
in some Indo-Persian texts, and one hopes for further scholarship in the future. 

The great chronicle of Akbar’s court, the Ain-i Akbari of Abul Fazl written in 

.' 1597, has been translated into both Hindi and English In the Blochmann translation, the 

\ 

seventh chapter contains an account of music and dance, but provides more contextual 
than choreographic details. What the chapter does include is a long list of the names of 
communities of performers with a description of the type of entertainment they provided. 
Although a few of the groups listed can be connected to performers today (for example 
Dhari and Bhand), most (such as Naywa, Bhagatiya or Kanchani) seem to be obsolete. 
The list does not include Kathaks. In the secondary literature, Vyas (1963: 5-6) and 
Khokar (1884:49-50) discussed dance in the court of Akbar with some references to Ain- 
i Akbari, but most authors did not even mention it. 

Two potentially more interesting sources, both by authors connected to the court 
of Aurangzeb, are Rag Darpan (1666) written by Saif Khan “Faqirullah” and Tuhfat al- 

28 For example, she explained that in the seventeenth century “the techniques of.. nr it were preserved in 
the Pillmiru [parmehfl]" but the references (to Tuhfat al-Hind and Rag Darpan) provided near the end of 
the same paragraph seem to refer to a subsequent discussion of tal (Trivedi 2000: 283). One is left 
uninformed regarding the appearance and description of “Pillmiru,” and further enquiry indicates that the 
term appears not in Tuhfat al-Hind, but in the nineteenth century Sarmaya-i Ishrat. 
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Hind (1675) by Mirza Khan. Rag Darpcm has been translated into English, but does not 
contain information on dance. Tuhfat al-Hind describes four styles of dance: tand, las, 
chain and sudhang. Defined as a “brisk” and “vigorous” dance, tand can be connected 
with tandava and las , which is “gentle, even and modest” can similarly be compared with 
lasya (Trivedi 2000: 296 and Katharine Brown: email, 2 December, 2003). Tandava and 
lasya appear in the Sanskrit literature as far back as the Natyasastra (see Bose 1991:131- 
153 for an interesting discussion on the changing meaning of lasya). As Persian writers 
on music and dance not only consulted Sanskrit sources but also reported on current 
performance practice, it is interesting to note that the terms might have been in practical 
as well as theoretical use at that time. Chain is less clear. Described as “coquettish and 
pleasing” (Brown: email, 2 December, 2003), it is connected by Mizra Khan to the dance 
of the triumphant Krishna on die hood of the vanquished serpent Kaliya. This is one of 
the first apparent links between court dance and Krishna legends, but Trivedi’s 
connection of chain to the Kaliya gats still danced today is far from convincing (Trivedi 
2000:296) - the description of its character seems closer to the expressive gestures and 
glances used in thumri and gat nikas. Similarly, the fourth dance, sudhang , which is 
described as “mostly even, modest, and pleasantly performed,” and consists of various 
angs (literally bodies or limbs but aesthetically genres or movements) including leaps, 
rhythmic postures and brisk or graceful movements, is difficult to connect really 
persuasively to kathak, although Trivedi certainly tried. 

Tuhfat al-Hind is nevertheless a tantalizing source of information on the types of 
early Mughal court dance that perhaps formed one of the sources of kathak. One can only 
hope that future scholarship will result in critical editions and careful translations of this 
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and other Persian treatises. Once again, however, the term kathak as a dance or a 
community of performers is nowhere to be found. Although the volume does contain 
some contextual information regarding accompanists and number of dancers, the pressing 
question of who the dancers were and whether they were male or female is not clearly 
answered. Trivedi did use male pronouns 29 in one paragraph describing an invocatory 
dance and stated below that “the tradition... up to the seventeenth century... was 
performed by male dancers,” but again provided no reference for this statement (Trivedi 
2000: 297-8). 

Contextual and personal information can be found in Muraqqa-i Dehli, the 

colourful diary written by Dargah Quli Khan (Khan 1989). Khan came to Delhi as part of 

a Deccani delegation to the Mughal Imperial Court and stayed in the city between 1737- 

41. His diary documents the social and cultural life in which he participated and which he 

observed. Along with descriptions of monuments, festivals and various celebrities, Khan 

included tiny character sketches of noteworthy poets, singers, musicians and dancers. A 

typically delightful example is below: 

There is another blind musician who uses his belly to create 
sounds of the dholak and the pakhavaj , and plays 
melodious notations. He has invented new rhythms and is 
an effective accompaniment to the women dancers. 

Constant striking has turned his belly as black as his luck 
(Khan 1989:95). 

Khan named and depicted more than fifty performers. His writing includes strong sexual 
allusions, many of them homoerotic, and occasionally the sex of a person is unclear (for 
example “the beloved of Abul Hasan Khan” on page 100, also Bari Naqqal on page 99). 
There are only eleven performers identified as dancers or described as dancing, but Khan 


29 One of the issues surrounding translations into English is that neither Persian nor Sanskrit (and by 
extension Hindi and Urdu) use gender specific third person pronouns. 
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did not always clarify what each artist’s specialty was. A few of the performers are linked 
with groups like Domni, Dhadi or Naqqal (mimic), but there is no mention of Kathaks. 

Because he wrote Muraqqa-i Dehli as a diary, Khan was simply jotting down 
personal reactions and bits of gossip rather than seriously attempting to document life in 
Delhi. One is left, therefore, with tantalizing bits of information about which it is 
difficult, and perhaps inadvisable, to generalize. Three of the eleven dancers are clearly 
male (two mimics and a catamite), one, the aforementioned “beloved,” may have been 
male or female, and the remaining eight are described as women. All the women seem to 
have high status and a lot of social power. Khan described most of them as both singing 
and dancing, and a few as reciting or acting as well. Khyal is the vocal form he most 
frequently named, but he also mentioned jangla , tarana and kabbit (kavital). There are 
only three tiny crumbs of choreographic description. Sultana, the coquettish twelve-year- 
old catamite, “amazed everyone with his... intricate footwork” (Khan 1989:112), the 
courtesan Kali Ganga’s dancing is “akin to elegant walking” (Khan 1989:116) and 
another courtesan Zeenat’s dancing is appealing “although... like stylized walking” 
(Khan 1989:117). One needs to resist the temptation to make automatic generalizations 
regarding the genders of the dancers and the type of dancing. The dancing of other 
women is not described, and the sex of many dancers are often unclear. It is therefore 
uncertain whether this contrast was usual or unusual. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that Khan’s diary is a personal account written during a socially tumultuous 
time (Nadir Shah’s invasion of Delhi) and the characters described seem to be members 
of a somewhat decadent subculture that cannot be assumed to represent eighteenth- 
century Mughal cultural life (Katherine Brown, email: 2 August 2003). Yet, on the other 
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hand, one should not automatically reject this data either, but delay any conclusions until 
it can be compared with other descriptions. Written history has not provided us with any 
alternative, and I am not aware of any further accounts until the Urdu sources of the next 
century. 

There are a number of Urdu documents dating from the mid-nineteenth century, 
associated for the most part with the court of Wajid Ali Shah in Lucknow. Madun al- 
Musiqi is assumed to date from 1856 and was written by a courtier of Wajid Ali Shah, 
Hakim Muhammad Karam Imam. A chapter on music and dance was translated as 
“Melody Through the Centuries” and published by the Sangit Natak Akademi in 1959. 
The other well-known account of the cultural life of Lucknow under Wajid Ali Shah is a 
series of articles written by Abdul Halim Sharar between 1913 and 1920. Collected 
together and published as Guzishta Lucknow, the complete book was translated into 
English under the title Lucknow: The Last Phase of an Oriental Culture (Sharar 1975). 
Five chapters in Sharar deal with music, dance and theatre. Both Imam and Sharar 
included lists of performers accompanied by brief descriptions of their art and ability. 
Along with Dharis, Kalawants, Qawwals, and Naqqals, one finally finds “Kathak.” Imam 
used Kathak as a surname for seven performers: Prashaddu Kathak of Benares was a 
singer, Jatan Kathak of Benares was a sarangi player, and the remaining five. Ram Sahai 
Kathak of Handia, Beni Prasad and Prasaddoo Kathak of Benares, and Lallooji and 
Prakash Kathak (and Prakash’s nephew Durga and son Mansingh) were all dancers and 
Ustads “proficient in... bhav" (Imam 1959: 20 and 25). There were also many female 
singers and dancers among whom the women of Benares, “a centre where a style of 
singing, dancing and Bhav-batana flourishes,” stand out (Imam 1959: 25). Sharar, 
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writing somewhat later of the same time, emphasized the role played by the Kathaks even 
further. 30 According to Sharar, the Kathaks came to Lucknow from Ayodhya and 
Benares, and he differentiated between the Hindu Kathaks and the Muslim Bhands, 
claiming that the Kathaks were the “real dancers” (Sharar 1975:124). Sharar did not use 
“Kathak” as a surname: one can only assume from his introductory sentence ("there have 
always been accomplished Hindu Kathaks in Lucknow”) that the ten dancers listed are all 
Kathaks. The names of the ancestors of the present-day Lucknow gharana appear here 
(as in Imam) - Parkashji, Dayaluji, Durga Prasad, Thakur Prasad and the sons of Durga 
Prasad, Kalka and Bindadin — but the other names in Imam are not included. 

Other than a few mentions of bhav, Madun al-Musiqi contains no descriptions of 

choreography. Sharar, on the other hand, included a discussion of the links between 

music, poetry and dance, and stated that the use of mime to illustrate songs was more 

recent than the rhythmic pieces like torey (sic). He also provided the following: 

To portray amorous dalliance with elegance and grace in all 
their movements and to display feelings of love were the 
functions of women... [A]s a contrast it became the 
function of male dancers to show sprightliness and vigour 
in their movements in accordance with the rhythm and to 
display their emotions with poetic allure. (Sharar 1975: 

141-142). 

There are other Urdu sources from this period that may shed further light on the 
dances performed at Wajid Ali Shah’s court, but they are not widely available and 
generally have not been translated into English. The Nawab himself authored several 
books including Najo and Bani in Urdu, Parikhana and Saut al-Mubarak in Persian. The 
most interesting seems to be Bani , which has been transliterated into Hindi and 

30 Chapter 23 is entitled “Dance and the Development of the Kathak School” but it is important to realize 
that the chapter headings are not original to Sharar (Sharar 1975: 25). 
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republished by the Sangeet Natak Academi (Shah 1987). Bani contains a great number of 
very familiar musical details, terms and choreography. Tukra, toda,paran, and ginti 
(composition based on counting) appear complete with boh in the chapter on tal (Shah 
1987:65-66), although it is unclear if these are drum or dance pieces, and nineteen dance 
gats including ghunghat gat (holding or pulling the veil) and peshvai 1 gat (pulling out 
the skirt) are briefly described and illustrated in the first of two chapters on Rahas (dance 
drama) (Shah 1987:68-78). There is, most startlingly considering the context, no mention 
of Kathaks. The longest chapter is about, not dance or kathak, but naqqal (plays) 
performed by performers called Naqqals, Bhands and Bhagats (Shah 1987:115-116). The 
final chapter includes a number of names of musicians and dancers, but they are all 
Muslim and do not include any of the names connected with the Lucknow gharana (Shah 
1987:176 and 184, see also Kothari 1989:28 and 31). 

Equally intriguing, although as yet unpublished, is an Urdu text entitled Sarmaya- 
i Ishrat written by Sadiq Ali Khan in 1874. 32 In Sarmaya-i Ishrat, one finds careful 
documentation of dance bols, tals, and various types of dances. Tandav and las {lasya) 
are once again defined and other dances show a clear connection to the court dances in 
Tuhfat al-Hind: tribang or chain, again associated with the dance of Krishna on the hoods 
of Kaliya, and sadhang (sudhang) which is performed “with smoothness”. Sarmaya-i 
Ishrat also includes twenty gats, which include ghunghat and peshvaz gats similar to 
those described in Bani. Not only are there are choreographic connections to today’s 
kathak in Sarmaya-i Ishrat , but one also finds reference to Kathaks, both by name - 
Prakash Kathak and his son - and connected to particular dances - parmelu , the “Fairy 

31 Peshvar m the 1987 transliteration. I do not know if this is a scribal error or transliterative error. 

32 1 was very fortunate in receiving a copy of the chapter on dance from Dr Allyn Miner, which was 
translated for me by Asma Siddiqi. 
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Dance” (see below), and three of the gats. There is also a brief history of dance which 
begins by reiterating the descriptions of tandav, which is attributed to Shiva (Mahadev), 
lasya, the dance of Parvati and tribang, which began with Krishna. There is then a rather 
mysterious passage describing how die Emperor Akbar viewed spirits dancing in a black 
tower in Delhi Fort, and then insisted that all Kathaks, Dharis and tavaifs in his service 
perform only this fairy dance. Sarmaya-i lshrat is very promising and further analysis 
will undoubtedly reveal even more information. 

Summary 

The Sanskrit, Persian and Urdu primary sources cover a wide range of language, 
culture and context, not to mention about 1700 years of history. One can generalize by 
observing that the Sanskrit works on the whole seem to have been written in order to 
preserve and disseminate the rules of “classical” music, dance and drama. Although the 
mediaeval treatises contain descriptions of more current regional dances, they still 
reiterate the code and classifications of die Natyasastra. The early Persian works, on the 
other hand, were written in order to educate the new Persian aristocracy about Indian 
culture. They contain translations of various Sanskrit sources, but add co mmen tary that 
shows some of the codifications to be obsolete. The later Persian and Urdu writings are 
more personal, documenting court and cultural life, but not always containing the kinds 
of details that would clarify the types of dances performed by the various groups listed 

The details in the early Sanskrit treatises, other than some of the hand gestures, 
have no connection with today’s kathak. A few of the deshi dances in Sangitaratnakara 
and Nartananimaya seem to resemble elements in kathak, but the terminology is 
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obsolete. Similarly, the movements described in Tuhfat al-Hind can be connected to 
kathak, but there is no mention of the community or the dance. The word “Kathak” only 
appears in some of the mid-nineteenth-century accounts of the court of Wajid Ali Shah in 
Lucknow. In these sources, there is lots of choreographic and musical information that 
can be connected to kathak , and also a few details that link the Kathaks, who are said to 
have migrated there from Ayodhya and Benares, to the footwork or dances. 



Chapter 4 

Colonial Documentation 


Their dances require great attention, from the dancer’s feet 
being hung with small bells, which act in concert with the 
music. Two girls usually perform at the same time; their 
steps are not so mazy or active as ours, but much more 
interesting; as the song, the music and the motions of the 
dance, combine to express love, hope, jealousy, despair, 
and the passions so well known to lovers, and very easily to 
be understood by those who are ignorant of other 
languages. The Indians are extremely fond of this 
entertainment and lavish large sums on their favourites 
(Forbes, Oriental Memoires, 1813; quoted in Dyson 1978: 

337). 

When one shifts focus from the Indian accounts of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century dance to the writings of the colonial British, one sees dance and dancers through 
a very different lens. The voluminous quantity of letters, diaries and travelogues written 
about India by the British forms a literary genre in its own right (Dyson 1978:2) and 
contains a surprising number of descriptions of dance or “nauteh.” These accounts are 
valuable as they include details about performance contexts, costumes, choreography and 
accompanying instruments. Because they are personal documents, however, the 
information within them is always presented in words that preserve the individual 
reactions and prejudices of the writer. Some, like Forbes (above) were positive; one can 
see that the writer enjoyed and even appreciated what he was watching. Other writers 
were less complimentary: 

... he brought forward an odious specimen of Hindoostanee 
beauty, a dancing-woman, for my special gratification, but 
such a wretch.... She was dressed in good keeping for a 
mad woman. The musicians then commenced a native air, 
merely a repetition of four notes; she advanced, retreated, 
swam round, the while making frightful contortions with 
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her arms and hands, head and eyes. This was her ‘Poetry of 
motion’; I couldn’t even laugh at it {The Journal of Mrs. 

Fenton, 1826-1830, 1901, p. 243; quoted in Dyson 1978: 

340-341). 

The “dancing-women” in the colonial literature are certainly never called 
“Kathaks,” nor is their dance ever referred to by that name. Yet, one of kathak dance’s 
most contentious issues even today is the question of its connection to the “nautch.” The 
word itself is an Anglicization of the Hindi nach which simply means dance, but its 
application by the Europeans to all types of Indian dance performed by professional 
women resulted in a stigma which still clings to North Indian dance today. “Nautch girls” 
and the “nautch dance” they performed were associated with prostitution and loose 
behaviour, although one searches in vain for such descriptions in the letters and diaries. 
The observers occasionally seemed relieved or even disappointed that what they saw 
could not be called immoral. Indeed, the most suggestive part of the dance described in 
these letters and journals seems to be the dancers’ use of seductive glances (see below). 
The role of women in North Indian music and dance and the female presence in kathak 
will be explored at length in Chapters 9 and 10. What emerges of immediate interest from 
these colonial documents are the striking pervasiveness of female dancers, the absence of 
Kathaks and realms of colourful details concerning the dance itself. 

The earliest European sources are the letters and reports of traders and East India 
Company executives. Although these observers provided posterity with colourful 
descriptions of the opulence and luxury in the courts of all four Mughal Emperors, they 
recorded little about music or dance. One can only assume that cultural activities simply 
did not interest these men. Musical events, when they are mentioned at all, are military. 
Discussions of day-to-day life, where they appear, are concerned with the maintenance of 
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European habits, and the bulk of the literature is focussed on military and mercantile 
issues (for more information see Gupta 1916). 

Many of the early eighteenth-century descriptions are similar. One can only 
assume that the Europeans in India at the time were either not involved with the local 
culture, or else so acculturated that it did not seem necessary to describe it (see Spear 
1963:1-41). It is only in the mid-eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that the oft-cited 
personal letters, diaries, and travelogues, in which the new Anglo-Indian aristocracy 
recorded its personal reactions to the new and exotic surroundings, appear. A fascination 
with the “picturesque” combined with occasional genuine attempts to understand Indian 
culture produced a surprising number of detailed depictions of dance performances. The 
colonists were clearly unable to discriminate between competent and incompetent 
presentations, or the social status of the women dancing. Yet because of their 
unfamiliarity with the art form and interest in its seemingly exotic differences, they 
recorded details that the Indian writers may have thought obvious. 

A dance performance was a regular and expected part of a dinner or party given 
by an Indian host The dancers were sometimes the object of attention, but other times 
danced and sang in the background, partially obscured by fans or other guests (Dyson 
1978:338 and Laird 1971: 299). Although some European writers described “a set of 
dancing-girls” (Laird 1971:241), most were more specific. “Two girls usually perform at 
the same time” wrote James Forbes in his OrientalMemoires (1813; quoted in Dyson 
1978:337), and Miss Emma Roberts confirmed that the performance entourage “usually 
consists of seven persons [of whom] two only...are dancers, who advance in front of the 
audience, and are closely followed by three musicians, who take up their posts behind” 
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(Roberts, Scenes and Characteristics ofHindostan, 1835,1,248; quoted in Dyson 1978: 
346). A number of other accounts identify a single dancer as the “ prima donna ” (Dyson 
1978: 347) dancing a “pas seuF' (Dyson 1978:353). The dancers sang as well and were 
accompanied by a small ensemble of male musicians who stood behind them and moved 
around the room as they danced. The accompanying instruments are described in various 
imaginative ways, but accounts agree on “a band of two or three musicians, generally 
consisting of a kind of violin [ sarangi ], a species of mongrel guitar [sitar] and a tom-tom, 
or small drum, played with the fingers [tabla]: sometimes a little pair of cymbals are 
added [manjiraY (Captain Mundy, Pen and Pencil Sketches , etc., 1832,1, 88-92; quoted 
in Dyson 1978:344). The musicians, “a debauched looking set of fellows” (Dyson 1978: 
343), reacted to the dancers’ performances by making “the most ridiculous grimaces” 
(Dyson 1978: 336) and “horrible faces of the most intense excitement” (Dyson 1978: 

350) yet “apparently in a state of enchantment” (Dyson 1978: 347). 

The colonial observers were also in great accord regarding the dancers’ dress. 
Dancing girls were described as magnificently attired in luxurious fabrics with rich 
embroidery and vast quantities of jewellery. As well as toe-rings, nose-rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, finger-rings and jewels in their hair and on their foreheads, they also wore 
anklets of small bells. Their clothing is described most frequently as “drapery;” they wore 
“enormous quantities of...cloth petticoats,” “cumbersome trousers,” “voluminous folds,” 
and “multifarious skirts” (Dyson 1978:338-356). It is difficult to turn some of these 
passages into useful descriptions because the writers used Western terminology, like 
“petticoat ” or misused Indian terms: one dancer is depicted as having a “sort of sarree” 
over her head. Other writers, thankfully, provided clearer accounts, and one is left with a 
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picture of dancing girls dressed in silk pyjamas (usually very loose at the ankle), full 
skirts consisting of many yards of often semi-transparent fabric and trimmed with a wide 
and ornate border, small vests, bodices or jackets open at the chest, and large veils worn 
over the head and across the chest (see in particular Captain Skinner, Excursions in India , 
etc., 1832,1,70-4; quoted in Dyson 1978:342-343 and Miss Roberts, Scenes and 
Characteristics o/Hmdostan, 1835,1,248-253: quoted in Dyson 1978: 346-348). 

Some writers expressed some surprise that, after hearing of the loose morals of 
nautch girls, they should be confronted with “public dancing so free from every thing 
approaching indecency. Their dress was modesty itself, nothing but their faces, feet, and 
hands, being exposed to view” (Extract from Mrs. Heber’s journal given in her edition of 
Bishop Heber’s Narrative of a Journey , etc., 1828,1,38; quoted in Dyson 1978:339). 

One can surmise that the observers may have been so struck by the dancers’ layers of 
fabric at least partially because it contrasted with the somewhat more revealing costumes 
worn by Western ballet dancers by the early 1800s. 

The dances themselves were considered equally curious and, to many British 
spectators, simply boring. “As dull and insipid to European taste as could be well 
conceived” wrote Bishop Heber (Laird 1971:299) and Honoria Lawrence found the 
dance “monotonous” (Lawrence 1980:233). Not all the Europeans were so narrow¬ 
minded: Emily Eden admitted that she liked “to look at the nautching, which bores most 
people” (Eden 1983: 536), and Miss Roberts actually identified the problem, saying: “the 
performances are precisely the same, European eyes and ears being unable to distinguish 
any superiority in the quality of the voice or the grace of the movements” (quoted in 
Dyson 1978:347). Many of the writers began their tiny essays by maintaining that what 
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they were watching was not really dance at all. Yet because the whole context - decor, 

sound and movement - was so foreign, so exotic and so picturesque, the performance 

descriptions, although shaped by cultural bias, are nonetheless filled with evocative if not 

always complimentary details. 

It is difficult to give you any proper idea of this 
entertainment; which is so very delightful, not only to black 
men, but to many Europeans. 

A very large room is lighted up; at one end sit the 
great people who are to be entertained; at the other are the 
dancers and their attendants; one of the girls who are to 
dance comes forward, for there is seldom more than one of 
them dance at a time; the performance consists chiefly in a 
continual removing [of] the shawl, first over the head, then 
off again; extending first one hand then the other; the feet 
are likewise moved, though a yard of ground would be 
sufficient for the whole performance. But it is their 
languishing glances, wanton smiles, and attitudes that are 
not quite consistent with decency, which are so much 
admired; and whoever excels most in these is the finest 
dancer (Mrs. Kindersley, Letters from the Island of 
Teneriffe, Brazil, the Cape of Good Hope and the East 
Indies , 1777, pp. 231-232; quoted in Dyson 1978: 336). 

Other letters give similar descriptions: 

...their only movement is the shuffling forward three or four 
paces, then retiring in the same way, sometimes extending 
a stiff arm with the fingers spread, sometimes bending the 
arm on the head; their highest elegance in winning airs 
appears to be the slipping off and putting up again the part 
of the mantel or veil which is thrown over the head ( The 
Private Journal of the Marquess of Hastings , 1858,1, 145- 
146; quoted in Dyson 1978:338); 

The dancing is even more strange, and less interesting than 
the music; the performers rarely raise their feet from the 
ground, but shuffle, or to use a more poetical, though not so 
expressive a phrase, glide along the floor, raising their 
arms, and veiling or unveiling as they advance or describe a 
circle (Miss Roberts, 1835; quoted in Dyson 1978:348); 
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At length they began, not to dance, but to move gracefully, 
and slowly, throwing their arms about and waving their 
drapery, which they twisted round them, or let fall in 
becoming folds... 

They afterwards acted, or rather moved a sort of 
play, representing a courtship... (Mrs. Elwood, Narrative of 
a Journey, etc., 1830, n, 81-82; quoted in Dyson 1978: 

341); 

At the close of each stanza of the song, the girl floats 
forward toward the audience, by a sort of ‘sidling, 
bridling,' and, I may add, ‘ogling’ approach, moving her 
arms gently around her head, the drapery of which they are 
constantly arranging and displacing (Captain Mundy, 1832, 
quoted in Dyson 1978:344); 

From behind this screen [of their veils] they performed all 
the ‘coquetterie’ of their dances, which indeed is all die 
dance seems designed for; covering the face with it one 
moment, the head turned with a languishing air on one side, 
then drawing it away with an arch smile, and darting the 
glances of their dark eyes full upon you. After coming 
forward a little distance, their arms moving gracefully in 
concord with their feet in a species of ‘glissade,’ for all 
their steps are sliding, the/ sink suddenly and make the 
prettiest piroudtte imaginable; their loose petticoat thrown 
by a quick turn out of its folds, and bom down by the 
weight of its border, encircles them like a hoop; they gently 
round their arms, affect to conceal their faces behind their 
screens of gauze, and then rising, bridle up their necks, as 
conscious that they had completely overcome you; their 
eyelids are always touched with antimony, which adds veiy 
much to the languor of their expression (Captain Skinner, 

1832, quoted in Dyson 1978: 342-343). 

There is much here that can be connected with today’s kathak dance. The picture 
of dancers moving with their hands and feet gracefully coordinated, their steps 
punctuated with the sound of ankle bells, certainly evokes parts of today’s stage dances 
quite convincingly. Similarly Captain Skinner’s description of a dancer turning, encircled 
by her heavy bordered skirt is a perfect match for the execution of the chakkars that are 
such an integral element of kathak today. Mrs. Elwood’s “sort of a play” seems to show 
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the dancers performing abhinaya of some sort; she did not mention whether a song 
accompanied this pantomime, but one can almost assume that it did. Most prominent, 
however, are the descriptions of dancers shuffling forward and back, extending their arms 
and alternately covering and uncovering their heads and faces with their veils. If one may 
engage in the type of speculation that other scholars have applied to the treatises, one can 
see a striking similarity to today’s gat rtikas. Gat nikas today entails movement forward 
and back, palta (a type of turn), striking a pose denoting a particular character, and • 
moving in a gliding walk called a chal while moving the arms or pulling the veil in a 
fashion symbolic of the character presented. One is also reminded of the jakkari dance of 
the Persian women in Nartananamiya (Bose 1998: 52-54; see Chapter 3: 57 above) and 
the “stylized walking” in the dances of Kali Ganga and Zeenat (Khan 1989:116-7; see 
Chapter 3:63 above). These similarities are quite intriguing and I will return to them 
below and in Chapter 10. 

Today, although the smooth step of the chal is still danced, kathak dancers do not 
wear veils in the same manner as the women of the past. In class, female dancers wear 
their dupattas placed over one shoulder with one end draped modestly over the front of 
the body and the other twisted around the waist In performance, dupattas are worn over 
one shoulder and across the body on an angle like a sash, or pinned securely on the 
shoulders (and head if needed) so as not to interfere with the dazzling spins and footwork 
that are such an important part of any performance. All the gestures involving fabric 
described in the English letters cited above, flowing skirts, full sleeves and especially 
veils, are now shown by mimetic gestures and performed by both men and women. 
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This brings us to the question of male dancers, curiously rare in these colonial 

accounts. One finds the description below in Burton, but the dancers sound more like the 

mimics in Muraqqa-i Dehli (see Chapter 3:63) than Brahman stoiy-tellers. 

Conceive, if you can, the unholy spectacle of two reverend¬ 
looking grey-beards,... dancing opposite each other dressed 
in women’s attire; the flimsiest too, with light veils on their 
heads, and little bells jingling from their ankles, ogling, 
smirking, and displaying the juvenile playfulness of 
limmer lads and lassies (Burton, Scinde, 1851, EL, 247; 
quoted in Dyson, 1978:355). 

There are also the “kuthik” dancing boys in Broughton (1813), and the “Catthaks” in 
Rousselet (1877), but these men too are dancing like women. The other letters and diaries 
include only male musicians, both soloists and the accompanists of the dancers. Some 
writers described them as minstrels or jongleurs, but others were able to identify the 
groups they saw as Mirasis (Wilson 1911:233-244) or Bhats (Laird 1971:268-270) and 
to provide a considerable amount of information about their activities. 33 One might 
assume that if the British writers had generally seen male dancers (Kathak or otherwise), 
they would have written about them too. The obvious response here is that of course they 
did not see them: why would Brahman dance-preachers who recounted sacred epics be 
performing at dinner parties for curious Memsahibs? Yet the literature does not support 
this, but rather connects the Kathaks to the nautch dancers by maintaining that the 
Kathaks were the women’s teachers (Devi 1972:166 andNarayan 1998:22), claiming 
that the women borrowed elements from the dance of the Kathaks (Chatteiji 1951:131- 
132 and Baijnath 1963: 19) or describing the nautch as a debased or degenerate form of 
AzrtAak(Singha and Massey 1967: 131 andKhokar 1984:134). This brings us to one of 

33 Chapter 7 will explore these hereditary performing groups in more detail. 
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the central paradoxes in kathak’s history: there are undeniable connections between the 
dances of the nautch girls and present-day kathak, yet the Kathaks themselves are barely 
in evidence. The explanations insisting that the female dancers learnt, adopted or changed 
a pre-existing “ kathak ” dance are tenuous at best as there is no credible evidence 
demonstrating what this dance was, where it was danced and by whom. 

The most logical pieces of colonial literature in which to look for Kathaks are the 
books of William Knighton (1921), which purport to communicate the observations of a 
British insider at the court of Wajid Ali Shah in nineteenth century Lucknow. Since 
Kathaks first appear convincingly in the Urdu accounts by Sharar (1925) and Imam 
(1959) describing the same court, one would expect to find some mention of them here. 
Yet although there are copious descriptions of banquets with music, nautch dance. 
Western dance and puppet shows, there are no Kathaks in the text. The only passage 
about a male professional dancer concerns the appearance of “a half-naked native 
[who]... emerged from the side of the road, and began dancing and chanting a wild 
melody” beside the entourage of Wajid Ali Shah. The ruler took an interest in the 
performer, whose name Knighton gave as “Peeroo,” invited him back to Lucknow, gave 
him fin e clothes, an apartment at the palace and eventually a title which raised him to 
nobility (Knighton 1921: 77-78). There is no indication that ‘Teeroo” should be thought 
of as a Kathak, although his name invites some comparison with Lalloo and Prasadoo 
Kathak named in Imam (1959:25). He nevertheless stands out as the only male dancer in 
Knighton’s narrative. 34 


M One must not, of course, take Knighton’s second hand observations as hard facts. Both the tone and the 
date of original publication (1855, shortly before the deposition of Wajid Ali) point to its having been 
composed at least in part to paint the Nawab as a madman incapable of ruling. The details included support 
this, and it is worth noting that few female performers and none of the musicians are named at all. 
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The lack of male dancers, Kathak or not, in the corpus of British writing does not 
prove that there were no male dancers in India, nor does it suggest that the Kathaks did 
not exist It does, however, call into question the version of events given in the literature. 
The two tiny glimpses seem to show Kathaks dancing like women. Yet, if die Kathaks 
were teaching the dancing girls, they were not visible during most of the performances 
unless they were the dancers’ accompanists. This is possible, but it again seems to 
contradict the claim that Kathaks were Brahman narrators of sacred epics and points 
towards a different occupation and status. If, on the other hand, the British were not 
aware of (he Kathaks’ activities because they were performing sacred rituals only in 
temples, how could the dancing girls have borrowed or corrupted their material? If there 
was no connection between the two groups, why has so much ink been spilled explaining 
why nautch is not kathakf! 

The answers do not lie in the British diaries and letters. Indeed one could argue 
that the writers’ orientalist attitudes (whether they “appreciated” Indian dance or not) call 
the accuracy of their observations into question. From Burton’s derision of the male 
dancers he did see, one could surmise that the British were simply not interested in this 
part of the culture, did not watch it and did not record it. Even their depictions of female 
dancers may have been twisted through a lens blurred by their search for the exotic. Yet 
simply to reject such a large body of information on philosophical grounds would be 
irresponsible. Before deciding what parts of the colonial evidence can be accepted or 
rejected, it is necessary to compare the details with other sources. One more piece of the 
puzzle remains before the evidence can be intelligently summarized: the iconography. 



Chapter S 

Iconography and Summary 


On a brightly-lit terrace under the dark canopy of the night sky, a pair of dancers 
salam to a Mughal queen. Graceful and demure, three dancers use their flowing veils and 
skirts to express the abhinaya of a dance-song to a seated British gentleman smoking a 
huqqa. Dressed in crimson and gold, a single dancer flashes her ankle ornaments as she 
performs on a platform suspended between an elephant’s tusks. The wealth of paintings 
of music and dance from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in North India is a 
treasure-trove of stunning images, and it is easy lose oneself in their beauty and 
dreamlike portrayal of past culture. Indeed, the paintings do provide a unique window 
into Indian culture. One can easily analyze the paintings to discover trends concerning the 
numbers of dancers, what musicians accompanied them and in which venues they were 
likely to have performed. The more pressing question, however, is whether the 
monographic record of North Indian dance confirms, challenges or adds to the record of 
written history explored in the previous two chapters. 

To begin such an inquiry, it is best to start in the field of iconography itself. 
Although musical iconography is certainly an established discipline, no universally 
accepted methodology for examining images for musicological goals exists (Seebass 
1992:243). But iconography of any sort is by nature an interdisciplinary field, and owes 
much of its approach to the techniques of art history. The methodology developed by 
Erwin Panofsky (1939) has been adopted and adapted by many researchers in all fields of 
performance iconography (see de Vries 1999 and Seebass 1992). With some further 
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adaptations, Panofsky’s tripartite approach of pre-iconographic, iconographic and 
iconologjcal 35 enquiry can be applied productively to this investigation also. 

Panofsky’s “pre-iconographic description” seeks to describe each picture’s formal 
qualities. This is straightforward work, consisting merely of observations and their 
arrangement into statistical tables and charts. As a first step in this inquiry, pre- 
iconographic work included identifying which available pictures from North India dating 
between 1700 and 1900 contained dancers, and then categorizing these images according 
to context or performance venue, subject matter, number of dancers and musicians, 
perceived movement patterns and the dancer’s placement within the painting’s 
composition. “Iconographical analysis,” according to Panofsky, then places the images 
within their stylistic context, taking artistic, literary and cultural conventions, historical 
information and the circumstances surrounding the paintings’ production into 
consideration. In this project, the iconographic stage began with an investigation of 
secondary sources in both the history of India and of Indian art I then rearranged the 
paintings into stylistic categories and compared the paintings’ contents with the 
contemporary historical descriptions found in the primary sources. The third stage is 
“iconological interpretation.” Here, one attempts to move beyond obvious historic data to 
ask not only what, where and when, but why. Iconology is a search for meaning in the 
visual record, a search for actual and symbolic cultural values. Although the bulk of 
information gained from this investigation lies in the realm of iconographic, the 
iconologic realm cannot be ignored because the paintings, like the literature, must be seen 

35 

The term iconology postdates Panofsky and is discussed at large in de Vries (1999). 
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as products of the people who produced them as well as documentation of the past (for 
further clarification of Panofsky’s methodology, see Panofsky 1939 and de Vries 1999). 

Pre-Iconoeraphic Description 

In the course of this investigation, I looked at hundreds of beautiful prints of 
Persian, Mughal and Indian miniature paintings and scores more European reproductions. 
In the initial stages, I was limited to the collections in the library of the University of 
Toronto and the Far Eastern Library of the Royal Ontario Museum, but I subsequently 
expanded my observations to include displays in the National Museum in New Delhi, the 
State Museum in Lucknow and the Prince of Wales Museum in Mumbai. Within this 
external limitation, I delimited my research to paintings containing dancers produced in 
North India between 1700 and 1910.1 omitted the Ragamala collections, partially 
because they have been studied before (as outlined in Flora 1987) and more importantly, 
because they lead into a level of musical and visual symbolism beyond the scope of this 
study. I also omitted paintings produced in the Deccan. Although this area of central 
India was Muslim, its geographic location opened it to South Indian musical and artistic 
influences (Vatsyayan 1982: 114). Bonnie Wade’s colourful publication. Imaging Sound 
(1998), undertakes a study of Mughal miniatures produced until the death of Aurangzeb 
in 1707, and provides many interesting artistic and cultural observations based on this 
visual record. This chapter, therefore, begins where Wade’s book ends, and takes its 
investigation up to the changes in technology, society and the status of music and dance 
that marked the turn of the twentieth century. 
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Eighty-eight pictures met these criteria, allowing detailed analysis. Within the 
eighty-eight, eight paintings were various mythological scenes, most commonly Radha- 
Krishna vignettes. Fourteen pictures were portraits of dancers, usually identified by 
name. This genre was paralleled and continued into the twentieth century in the 
photographic record. Eight pictures contained small groups of figures, usually both 
dancers and musicians, without any background or context Two scenes depicted village 
festivals. The large majority, fifty-six paintings, were illustrations of performances in 
court scenes (indoor or outdoor), princely processions and salon settings. Two of the 
mythological paintings also depicted court scenes, peopling secular settings with celestial 
beings. 

All but six or seven paintings contained exclusively female dancers. Four of the 
paintings with male dancers included the two village settings, one picture of a man and a 
boy dancing surrounded by musicians and other entertainers, and one outdoor court scene 
depicting a man, a woman and a child dancing beside a dais in a garden. In a fifth 
painting, there seemed to be one woman and two men dancing in a court scene, but the 
size of the figures in this case made gender-identification difficult Two paintings showed 
dancing boys: in one, a single boy was dancing, and in another two boys performed for 
two British ladies. Only five paintings depicted seven or more female dancers: one 
showed a large group in preparation for a Ras Lila performance, two were Holt scenes 
and two were depictions of the circle dance of Krishna and the gopis. One mythological 
painting showed four women dancing in a line or as part of a circle. The remaining 
dancers in court scenes or groups of figures can be categorized as follows: thirteen 
paintings showed groups of three dancers; sixteen showed pairs and thirty-four contained 
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solo female dancers. Only seven paintings clearly did not contain accompanying 
musicians. Three of these were by European amateur artists (see below) and four were 
mythological scenes. In some paintings, the musicians were partially obscured by crowds 
or the dancers themselves. In seven paintings, the accompanists were all female. Only 
one mythological scene contained a group of male and female musicians. The rest of the 
pictures, clearly a vast majority, showed exclusively male accompanists. Forty-six of the 
accompanying ensembles were made up of two to six musicians. Of these, thirty were 
either trios or quartets. Thus one can generalize that the majority of paintings examined 
were court or salon scenes containing up to three female dancers usually accompanied by 
a small ensemble of male musicians. 

Omitting the circle dances and portraits, sixty-seven figures (sixty-four women 
and three boys) were in positions that could be compared to today’s kathak dance. 

Slightly over half of these figures were in postures with one arm raised or extended 
forward with the other extended to the side, placed on the hip or holding the performer’s 
skirt or veil in some way. Of the dancers with one arm raised, a small majority used their 
right arm. Two figures were performing salam and two others had their right hands 
across their chests. Twenty-two figures performed gestures with their veils, drawing it 
over their heads, or holding one end out to the side. Eleven dancers performed similar 
gestures with their skirts, seven in particular pulling the folds of very full skirts out 
laterally right up to their head level. Four dancers were depicted seated and making 
gestures with their hands and two were shown seemingly executing slow turns. A number 
of the dancers had slightly flared skirts, but whether this indicated movement or not is 
unclear. It was difficult to identify discernible footwork; occasionally one found one foot 
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crossed over or behind the other, but most dancers were either still or seemed to be 
simply walking. 

Historical Context and Iconoeraphic Analysis 

This survey of numbers and genders is meaningless without context. Indeed, in 
calling this initial gathering of descriptive details “pre-iconography,” art historians 
recognize that one can only begin to gain meaningful iconographic information in the 
analysis that follows. The pictures’ graphic content needs to be verified throu gh external 
sources before it can be accepted as documentary material (Katritzky 1999:68). 
Connecting the changing styles with the flow of Indian history is a crucial first step as it 
provides important contextual information about both the various performance 
environments and the circumstances of the paintings’ production. 

Although the sub-continent had experienced invading armies from Central and 
West Asia for several hundred years, the conquest of northwestern India and the 
subsequent Empire established by Babur in 1526 marked the beginning of the Mughal 
presence that would eventually lead to a new, syncretic culture. Babur’s grandson, Akbar 
the Great (r. 1556-1605) solidified alliances and began fee process of Hindu-Muslim 
acculturation not only by marrying the daughters of Rajput princes but also establishing a 
court that was filled with vibrant cross-cultural exchanges. The birthplace of Hindustani 
music and dance is said to be the court of Akbar, where Persian and Indian musicians, 
singers and dancers met, observed and eventually participated in each other’s 
performances, beginning a gradual adjustment to and assimilation of each other’s 
methods. The cultural activity of the Imperial court during the reigns of Akbar, his son 
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Jahangir and grandson Shah Jahan was reproduced in the smaller courts of the Mughal 
nobles, with each courtier emulating imperial grandeur as his resources allowed 
(Richards 1993: 61). Darbars (daily audiences), patronage of artists and craftsmen, and 
lavish feasts with poetry, music and dance as entertainment for the male guests were part 
of aristocratic life during sixteenth and seventeenth century North India (Richards 1993 
and Wade 1998). 

The invaders brought with them not only West Asian musical traditions, but also 
the Persian tradition of illumination. Pre-Mughal Indian painters used first palm leaves 
then paper, which was introduced in the fourteenth century, for their brightly coloured 
and opulent style. The almond-eyed and highly stylized figures in these rectangular 
paintings were heavily outlined against flat, symbolic portrayals of nature (see 
Chakraverty 1996). Persian tradition, on the other hand, combined elegant calligraphic 
techniques with an interest in portraiture in artistic albums of illuminations and 
calligraphy called muraqqas. Importing the techniques and traditions of Persian artists, 
Akbar not only patronized the art of illumination, but set up an imperial atelier of 
painters and calligraphers to produce illustrated manuscripts that documented his 
achievements and reinforced his power (Wade 1998). Although the vigorous crowd 
scenes of Akbar’s time change to an emphasis on portraiture and nature scenes during the 
subsequent reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, a substantial and striking visual record of 
the days of these “Great Mughals” remains. Akbar’s great-grandson Aurangzeb (r. 1658- 
1707), however, in his desire to conform more strictly to the orthodox Islamic law of the 
sharia , ended imperial patronage of the atelier with its twin artistic functions of chronicle 
composition and illustration (Richards 1993: 173; see also Brown 2003). 
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After 1707, the Mughal empire began to crumble. A series of short reigns 
followed the forty-nine-year rule of Aurangzeb. Assassinations, invasions, puppet 
emperors, wars of succession and a collapse of central control and revenue provided a 
power void in North India that the British were eventually to fill. Mughal aristocratic 
culture continued at the courts of Muslim princes and nobles, but whereas the Imperial 
court at Delhi had been the vital centre of a vast empire, the establishments of the princes 
were, at best, nostalgic re-creations of imperial pomp (Mujeeb 1967:503). The 
production of miniature paintings diminished, and the few Mughal works from the 
eighteenth century have lost the vitality and immediacy of earlier works. Detailed and 
elegant yet static, they silently capture a backward-looking society, focussed on its own 
ritualistic amusements. 

The decline of Mughal imperial control and taxation, however, allowed Rajput 
court culture to flourish. These Hindu warrior-princes, concentrated in Rajasthan and the 
Panjab, had fought, married, paid tribute to and co-existed with their Mughal conquerors 
for a few hundred years. Although their owners were heirs to vigorous cultural and 
artistic traditions, by the beginning of the eighteenth century Rajput palaces had absorbed 
such Mughal characteristics as pavilions, courtyards, gardens and darbar halls. Mughal 
fashion was also followed in court dress and manners (Beach 1992:174). Rajput 
painting, although retaining distinctive use of colour and lack of perspective, adopted 
some of the subtlety of Mughal style and also some of its secular subjects. Before 1700, 
Rajput paintings illustrated primarily symbolic and religious subjects: scenes of Gods and 
Goddesses, illustrations for the Hindu epics and the aforementioned Ragamala 
collections. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries court scenes abound There are 
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even celestial courts, where clearly Rajput courtyards or gardens, complete with dancers 
and musicians with contemporary instruments, are presided over by deities like Shiva and 
Parvati, or Radha and Krishna. Nineteen of the paintings chosen for this study were 
Rajput court scenes, compared to only seven in the Mughal style. 

Rajput style is recognizable through its conscious lack of perspective, its strong 

t 

colours and bold use of line and form. But nevertheless it absorbed and traded stylistic 
influences with Mughal art. Indeed, by the mid-eighteenth century, the two styles become 
less and less distinctive, sharing subject matter, composition and even artists (Beach 
1992:178). It is important to realize that there were Hindu as well as Muslim painters in 
the Imperial Mughal court, and when the court ceased to support a royal atelier, these 
artists, Hindu and Muslim alike, traveled to the Rajput courts where work and patronage 
were available. 

One further influence and eventual patron of Indian art remains. Since initial 
contact through the spice and silk trade routes, Europeans had become a constant 
presence in Indian court and commercial circles. Akbar, in his search for knowledge, 
invited Portuguese missionaries to debate with Hindu, Islamic and Buddhist scholars at 
his court. Mughal artists made studies and copies of European paintings, and adapted 
some of the ideas of perspective into their works. Rajput artists created a few paintings 
completely in shades of grey, a surprising departure from their usual style, in imitation of 
European prints (Beach 1992: 175). But as European, particularly British, commercial 
and eventually administrative power grew, a new style of Indian painting emerged. Indian 
artists had been experimenting with European artistic style and technique for a few 
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hundred years. In the nineteenth century, however, the interests of British patrons and 
purchasers gave rise to what is called “Company Style.” 

Company Style combined an Indian approach to figures and colours with a touch 
of European realism, perspective and scale. It is important to realize that the change in 
Indian painting at this time reflected not a sudden exposure to new ideas and techniques 
from the annexing entrepreneurs but a change in patronage. Individual artistic creativity 
was no more a motivation in the nineteenth-century market than it was in the Imperial 
ateliers. The new purchasers were interested in the exoticism of the sub-continent, but 
presented in more familiar visual terms than offered by Rajput or Mughal styles. The 
Indian painters, finding an additional source of patronage to the increasingly powerless 
courts, readily obliged. 

European commercial expansion and British Imperial annexation brought yet one 
more approach to the visual record of India European artists, both professional and 
amateur, represented Indian lives and landscapes in oils, watercolours, lithographs, 
engravings and pencil sketches. There is no one style of European painting in India. The 
images range from orientalist oils in which exotic figures are dwarfed by massiv e 
architectural backdrops to sketches hastily executed by amateurs at an evening’s get- 
together. Some illustrations are carefully rendered with an eye for accuracy, but others 
include fair-haired dancers in European shoes and instruments that look anything but 
Indian. If one is looking for detailed and precise depictions of Indian instruments and 
clothing, the Company paintings are on the whole the more faithful. 

The past speaks to the present, but we can only see and understand the past 
through the lens of the present. Today’s dancers are captured, not in miniature painting s 
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and English watercolours, but on film and video. One of the traps of iconography in the 
photographic age is the temptation to view paintings as snapshots, frozen moments of 
truth captured by the painter. The Mughal and Rajput paintings are as symbolic as they 
are representative, capturing ideal scenes of courtly magnificence. The European images 
must be seen as a visual equivalent of the judgmental and occasionally confused accounts 
in the letters. The Company paintings, although often more accurate in terms of such 
details as costume and instruments, were specifically composed for the market of the 
times, not as an intentional record of the development of music and dance. Moreover, 
some paintings are clearly copies of others, and these copies cross the stylistic borders. 
Any investigation into how the paintings can enlighten us regarding past dances and 
dancers must be entered into with caution. 

One aspect that Company and European paintings both seem to document is a 
shift in perspective and performance venue. The Mughal and Rajput paintings which 
contain dancers are by and large court scenes. They are often balanced scenarios with 
raja , rani or navab seated majestically on one side of a terrace or courtyard watching the 
dancers and musicians performing on the other side. Often, the royal figure is noticeably 
larger than the others; sometimes, particularly in earlier paintings, the whole royal 
entourage is larger and the performers are clearly simply part of the backdrop to 
aristocratic life. In most Company Style and European pictures, on the other hand, the 
dancers and musicians are central to the composition. Indeed, an apparently new genre 
depicting figures of dancers and musicians with no context or background beyond a line 
of horizon is found among the Company pictures. 
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The shift in both focus and perspective can be demonstrated clearly by comparing 
three specific paintings. In “ Raja Raj Singh ...watching a dance performance” (see 
Nevile 1996: 71), a balanced Rajput court scene is enclosed by three arches at the front of 
the frame. Although the Raja and dancer are equal in size, his importance is symbolized 
by his seated position, htiqqa, attentive servants and position centred within the left arch. 
The dancer, partially behind a pillar, is clearly deferential in both her body language and 
her attention towards him. In the Company painting “Nautch Girl with Musicians” (see 
Nevile 1996:71), the scene is also framed by three arches. The dancers, however, are 
front and centre, facing out the picture and the Raja is nowhere in sight The arches are 
also representative of European architecture, not Indian. A European example, “A nautch 
... watched by Captain Lyons” (see Nevile 1996:48), also depicts dancers who are also 
the central focus of the picture. The audience, now a British Captain, is visible, but from 
the back, and the three arches have moved to the rear of the scene. The artist seems to 
have been part of the audience, seated behind the Captain, but inside the performance 
space. In the Rajput painting, which is representative of other Indian court scenes, the 
painter, although a cultural insider in a way the British artist was not, is outside the 
picture. Stylistically, of course, there are many differences between these three works, but 
it is this shift in perspective, from a court employee creating a representation of the 
power, etiquette and taste of his master to a personal reaction of an exotic artistic 
experience, that marks the greatest change and reaches into the realm of iconology. 
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Summary of Part 1 

Armed now not only with detailed observations regarding the paintings’ content, 
but also with an awareness of cultural perspective and stylistic differences, it is time to 
return to the question of kathak. The evidence examined thus far, however, is not a 
consistent stream of reliable information: not only have all the sources been affected by 
some sort of agenda or bias, but there also seems to have been several ebbs and flows in 
production. There is considerable information concerning the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries - the miniature paintings produced in the ateliers of Akbar and his 
descendants plus a number of documents including Ain-i Akbari, Tuhfat al-Hind and 
Nartananirnaya. In the eighteenth century the picture fades: there are fewer paintings and 
the only extant source giving information about music and dance is Muraqqa-i Dehli. In 
the late eighteenth century and throughout the nineteenth, the lights come up again: 
Sarmaya-i Ishrat, Madun al~Musiqi, books by Wajid Ali Shah, hosts of British letters, 
diaries and journals, and galleries of pictures exist for examination. Then all falls quiet. 
Sharar’s articles from 1913-20 described Lucknow in the 1850s; he made no attempt to 
tell his readers about contemporary culture. Coomaraswamy described Bindadin in his 
1914 article as an actor and dancer, but not as a Kathak. It is only during the decade 
leading to Independence in 1947 that books or articles specifically naming kathak dance 
emerge. 

Paintings from the courts of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan have not been dealt 
with in detail here because they have been summarized and analysed in Wade’s Imaging 
Sound (1998). Wade observed that the images showed Persian female dancers and male 
Indian dancers performing with quite different movements. The women, who wear tall 
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caps, flowing clothing and long scarves or veils, are depicted in a vertical stance, and 
often seem to be spinning. The men, on the other hand, appear with bent knees in a 
position identifed by Vatsyayan as from the Natyasastra (Vatsyayan 1982:112 and Wade 
1998: 86-87). A brief survey through the plates included in. Imaging Sound, however, 
indicates that the division is not so straightforward: one can find both men and women in 
paintings from West Asia or India with bent knees and flowing scarves (see Wade 1998: 
Figures 22,26,47,55 and 60 for example). Nonetheless, Wade’s theory that “dance, 
especially dance accompaniment, provided a context for the synthesis of styles under the 
auspices of Akbar’s patronage” provides an interesting perspective on the genesis of 
Hindustani music in the court of Akbar (Wade 1998: 88). 

Wade did not use Nartananimaya (or indeed any Sanskrit sources) or Tuhfat al- 
Hind in her study and focussed on musical organology rather than dance. Thus the 
potentially illuminating project of comparing dance in the Mughal paintings with the 
evidence in the primary sources has yet to be attempted. Undoubtedly some of the 
movement vocabulary of kathak can be traced back to these centuries - it might be 
argued that the Indian men who are lifting their feet are performing gharghara, the 
vertical stance that separates kathak from other Indian classical dances is cer tainl y visible 
in some of the Persian dancers and the veils or scarves that these women have may 
indicate the jakkadi dance in Nartananimaya —but there is no clear indication in the 
paintings or the literature that Kathaks, whether as Brahman story-tellers or instructors of 
dancing girls, had anything to do with the Mughal courts of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. 
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By the time of Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb detailed representations of dance are 
hard to find and the iconographic record of court dance trails off into scattered examples. 
Simultaneously, the written record diminishes. The few Sanskrit works offer little that is 
new (see Chapter 3:58-59). The Europeans either did not see dance or did not see any 
reason to write about it. The only witness to dance in the eighteenth centuiy is the diary 
of Dargah Quli Khan. Yet it was during the eighteenth centuiy that Hindustani music 
developed many of the the features that distinguish it today. Instruments like the sitar, 
sarod (see Miner 1993) and tabla (see Kippen 2003a and 2003b) and vocal forms like 
khyal (see Wade 1984) and thumri (see Manuel 1989) all emerged in the 1700s. It would 
seem logical to assume that kathak began to take recognizable shape during the same 
years. The evidence from Khan offers a brief glimpse of professional women, who 
enjoyed wealth, if not status, and sang as well as performed a dance that Khan described 
as “stylized walking.” Male dancers included Naqqals, Bhands, cross-dressers and 
catamites, one of whom dazzled people with his “intricate footwork,” but not Kathaks. 

Only ten of the paintings analysed in this study were court or salon performances 
dating before 1770. All but one showed female dancers performing for a single 
aristocratic figure. Most of the women were performing solo and all were in various 
identifiable dance postures, performing salam, raising one arm, gesturing with a scarf or 
stepping forward. Matching these images with the descriptions in Khan is difficult both 
because he did not provide much choreographic information and because none of the 
paintings show the types of crowded mehfils he attended. The dearth of males is 
confusing, especially when compared to the constant presence of male dancers in the 
Mughal works of the previous centuries. One painting shows what seems to be a man. 
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painted blue and dressed as Krishna, a woman (or perhaps a man dressed as a woman) 
and a child dancing outdoors for a small aristocratic audience seated on a dais, and 
another shows a theatrical performance on a Lucknow terrace with three entertainers that 
may be male. The figures are tiny, however, and it is impossible to identify the 
performers clearly. Kcuhak as an identifiable style may well have begun to take shape at 
this time, but the evidence is simply not available and the Kathaks not visible. 

In the final decades of the 1700s the veil is again drawn aside and the evidence 
piles up. Matching the iconography with the written descriptions here is surprisingly 
straightforward. Multiple examples in the Rajput, Company and British artwork of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries combined with the descriptions from the British 
letters give a convincingly consistent picture of performances presented by professional 
female singer-dancers. In the paintings described above, the vast majority of the scenes 
are set in a court or salon and contain one, two or three female dancers with a small group 
of male accompanying musicians. The most common instrumental ensemble is two 
sarangis and one tabla. Other instruments include the tanpura, sitar and manjira. 
Sometimes the tabla are replaced by or even joined by a barrel-shaped drum, either a 
dholak or a pakhavaj. Often, in addition to the few who are obviously dancing, there is a 
small entourage of women who are seemingly clapping and singing or seated nearby. 
Indeed in many of the images with three dancers, one woman is in front of her “sisters” 
and portrayed in a more active pose. This not only matches the descriptions from the 
letters (see Chapter 4: 71-72), but the uniformity of this ensemble through the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century paintings in all four styles suggests that the shift from court to 
salon contexts did not result in any noticeable change in performers. 
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The letters most frequently describe a dance characterized by gliding or shuffling 
steps, slow turns and expressive gestures involving the dancers’ frill skirts, sleeves and 
veils. About eighty percent of the paintings show dancers in poses with one arm extended 
or raised, gesturing with their veils or dupattas or both. Two of these clearly show 
dancers covering their faces with veils made of see-through gauze and in many pictures 
the dancers seem to be walking. 36 The connections between past and present dances are 
undeniable; the evidence here points to a continuity, of movement vocabulary if not 
choreography, linking the Persian jakkadi in the court of Akbar, the “stylized walking” of 
Delhi courtesans in the mid 1700s, the shuffling steps and waving drapery of the nautch 
girls and the ghimghat ki gat of Bani, Sarmaya-i Ishrat and kathak today. The commonly 
depicted posture of one arm extended above the head or out to the front of the body with 
the other extended to the side matches a similar posture both used in chals and to mark 
the sam in today’s kathak. In addition, four women identified as dancers were not 
dancing, but sitting, singing and gesturing in a manner similar to the now rarely 
performed seated abhinaya (see Chapter 10 for further analysis). 

The British descriptions also make much of the layers of fabric - “petticoats,” 
shawls and “screens of gauze” - worn by the dancing girls. The paintings support this. In 
particular some of the watercolours by Mrs Belnos show dancers dressed in flowing 
costumes, but it is common in all four styles of paintings to see dancers with transparent 
veils or shawls. It is the photographic record, however, that offers the strongest support: 
photographs of courtesans from the early twentieth century show women dressed in 
layered luxurious outfits, veiy full skirts with wide embroidered borders, glittering 

36 It is worth noting here also, that although the styles and perspectives of Rajput, Company and British 
works vary widely, the numbers of dancers depicted executing these movements differ by less than one- 
tenth. 
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jewellery and elegant dupattas (see Nevile 1989:110-111 and Kothari 1989:31 and 48- 
49). 

But what of the other characteristic elements of kathak - virtuosic footwork, 
rhythmic compositions and dazzling spins? Footwork and nritt are clearly difficult both 
to depict and to discern in a visual medium. One could claim that the postures in many of 
the Indian paintings could represent dancers who had just finished a series of spins, but 
then one must ask why, if dancers are so obviously spinning in pictures depicting sitfis 
(not part of this study) and in the miniatures from Akbar’s time, there are absolutely no 
dancers executing chakkars in these court and salon scenes. The most obvious answer is 
that the professional women performers of this time probably did not dance such 
repertoire. In a very practical sense the clothing they wore would have made spins and 
drut lay compositions like the tukras and parents performed today impossible. Fast 
footwork would have been ineffective, not only due to the loose pyjamas that covered the 
feet of some dancers, but also because the iconography in all styles shows many dancers 
performing on carpets. But if the women did not dance these items, can they be 
connected to male dancers, perhaps the Kathaks? 

In the literature the Kathaks first appear in the court of Lucknow in the nineteenth 
century manuscripts Madun al-Musiqi and Sarmaya-i Is hr at. They do not seem to be in 
any of Wajid Ali Shah’s books, but are clearly present in the early twentieth century 
articles by Sharar. There is little indication in the paintings or the British accounts that 
Kathaks even existed. The only tenuous witness may be the three paintings that show 
dancing boys - one is reminded of Broughton’s “ KvthiK ’ dancing boys (Broughton 1813: 
94) and Platts Dictionary from 1884, in which one of the definitions of kathak is “a 
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dancing boy” (Platts 1997: 813). It is only in portraits from Lucknow and early twentieth 
century photographs that the first indisputable images of Kathaks can be found. They are 
identified as the immediate forebearers of the current Kathak families (see Kothari 1989). 
This is, therefore, the great difficulty in tracing the history of kathak. Although there are 
many indications of dances that resembled parts of today’s kathak in the literature dating 
all the way back to the thirteenth-century treatise Sangitaratnakara, the Kathaks as a 
community of performers can only be placed with certainty in the mid-nineteenth 
century. It is perhaps due to this connundrum that the “ancient Kathakas” with their 
shakey connection to the Mahabharata had to be found. Nonetheless, Kathaks, both as 
urban dancers and teachers, and as rural folk performers, exist today and definitely 
deserve further attention. 



Part 2: The Kathaks 


Chapter 6 

Kathavachan 


Although some of the dancers and gurus that I interviewed, on hearing that I was 
interested in kathak history, referred me to treatises, many others pointed me to rural 
India. There, in the villages of Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, I would find people called 
Kathavachaks performing the ancient art of kathavachan or story telling. In these folk 
performances, I was told, lie the authentic roots of kathak. I had already been introduced 
to Kathavachaks through a Toronto presentation by Dr Sally Jones on the performing art 
of Shitala Prasad from the district of Rae Bareli, southeast of Lucknow (Jones 1999). 
During the winter of2002, Munna Shukla spoke to me in some detail about the 
Kathavachaks of Avadh in Uttar Pradesh including Shitala Prasad: he described their 
performances and emphasized that these performers and the Lucknow gharana members 
were all part of one family. Urmila Nagar and Rajendra Gangani both spoke of rural 
Kathaks in the Churn district of Rajasthan although Gangani did not call them 
Kathavachaks. Nagar also drew my attention to a quartet of boys from a U.P. 
Kathavachak family who had recently come to Delhi to study kathak dance with the sons 
of Shambhu Maharaj: Krishan Mohan Misra and Ram Mohan Misra. The following 
March, I travelled to the small village of Raghav Pandit to meet the boys’ fathers, record 
kathavachan performances and interview the artists. 

Gram Pure Raghav Pandit lies in the Sultanpur district of Uttar Pradesh, east of 
the Rae Bareli district and south of Faizabad. The closest large town is Jagdishpur, which 
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is a bumpy two to three hour bus ride southeast from Lucknow. At the edge of the village 
is a folk-music school, the Kalika-Bindadin Paramparik Kathak Natvari Lok Nritya Kala 
Kendra, which is run by two'brothers, Ashok Tripathi and Tripurari Maharaj. They are 
related both to Biiju Maharaj and to Shitala Prasad by complex cousin relationships. 

Biiju Maharaj’s mother, Mahadevi, was originally from Raghav Pandit and her brother. 
Ram Sevak, still lives there. According to Ashok and Tripurari, Biiju Maharaj himself 
also lived there for a time when he was a boy. The brothers have gradually expanded 
their folk-music school over the past eight to ten years and the present school building, a 
large one-story structure with a sizeable performance hall, was built in 1998 with support 
from the Government of India. Although farming is probably the family’s secondary 
means of subsistence, their profession was and is the performing arts. Both Ashok and 
Tripurari perform kathavachan, other male members of the extended family act, sing and 
dance, and even the smallest children are beginning to learn tiny items. As kathavachan 
is only performed by male family members, the brothers have hired other musicians to 
teach separate folk traditions at the school - women, in particular, who teach appropriate 
folk songs and dances to girls. Furthermore, in view of changing times, they have decided 
to send their elder sons, Shivdutt, Krishan, Kaushal and Abhay, to study stage kathak at 
the Kathak Kendra in New Delhi so that they will have the option of performing both 
kathak and kathavachan in their future careers. 

When I visited the Kalika-Bindadin folk music school in March of 2003, Ashok 
and Tripurari had arranged a full afternoon and evening of programmes for me to 
videotape. As kathavachan and the other folk forms are generally performed outside with 
large village audiences, it is necessary to note that what I viewed had been modified 
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because of the performance space (a large room in the school), through limiting the 
length of each performance, and by presenting a variety of performers. The first session 
in the afternoon began with Tripurari. Accompanied by his elder brother Ashok on 
harmonium, he began with a short sung prayer to Krishna and moved into an 
approximately fifteen minute performance that combined story-telling in heightened 
speech {katha) with sung poetry {kavita, in this case about Radha and Krishna), 
expressive gestures, mime and instrumental interludes on the harmonium and the tabla. 
His initial presentation of the kavita , which was related melodically to his prayer, lasted a 
little over two minutes and was the longest intact “item.” He thereafter shifted freely 
between speech and song. Tripurari’s singing was non-metric and in prose rhythm, and 
he was accompanied only by Ashok who echoed the melodic contour of each sung phrase 
on the harmonium. The main kavita consisted of four basic melodic phrases, each with a 
small range and often repeating a single note in the manner of a recitation. The 
instrumental sections combined tabla and harmonium in an eight-beat variety of the folk 
tal kaharva. The harmonium at this time repeated one or another of the kavita's phrases 
as a mukhra or motive. These sections formed a type of punctuation in the performance, 
and during them Tripurari walked around the performance space, often executing a type 
of dance step by tapping the toes of each foot before he stepped. He interacted with the 
audience by gesture and frequently bid them “Look!” (Dekhal). The audience responded 
to certain statements with enthusiastic shouts of “Jar/!” 

There was little in Tripurari’s performance that corresponded closely with stage 
kathak. He occasionally took a posture with his elbows bent, hands held in front of his 
chest and body tilted, but more often gestured in a very natural way directly to the 
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audience. He wore a yellow kurta, white pyjama, no ghmghuru and used an orange 
gauze dupatta as a prop, draping it around his neck when singing or speaking, pulling it 
over his head to denote a woman, and tying it around his waist during the instrumental 
sections. He performed no footwork or nritt items, but during one instrumental interlude 
presented a detailed mime segment as Radha washing the front of her hair, applying 
powder, eye makeup and lipstick. During this segment, Ashok played one of the kavita 
phrases as an eight-beat lahra. Finally, the performance moved into a fast instrumental 
section, during which Ashok sang and Tripurari performed his sedate toe-tapping walk. 
The musicians then repeated the final phrase of the kavita three times as a tihai. 

The next two performers were younger relatives of the two brothers. The first, 
Satish Swar, a sister’s son, had spent several years in Delhi studying at the Kathak 
Kendra and the community seemed particularly proud of him. His performance alternated 
between songs, which he sang himself and illustrated with very “classical” gestures, and 
fast footwork, which he danced during the instrumental interludes. He wore ghmghuru, 
which were tied with simple knots with about two inches between each bell, and he was 
given the orange dupatta, which he kept tied around his waist rather than using it as a tool 
or prop in his dance. Satish’s performance contrasted both choreographically and 
musically with his uncle Tripurari’s. He also sang kavita phrases in unmeasured rhythm 
but continued to sing when the tabla joined in. He spoke very little except to announce 
some of his material, and ended his performance with the popular kathak gat bhav of the 
dice game from the Mahabharata. Here both tabla and harmonium accompanied him in 
drut tintal. Third to perform was Kuldeep Misra, a young cousin of Ashok and Tripurari. 

I was not told his background, but it would seem that he had only studied kathavachan 
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and not kathak. He also blended song with expressive gestures and mime, and 
demonstrated the most variety in his use of the orange dupatta, bunching it up to form an 
infant as well as putting it over his head, around his neck and tying it around his waist 
He did not sing in unmetred phrases, however, but only in kaharva tat, accompanied 
always by both tabla and harmonium. His “dancing” to the instrumental interludes 
always consisted of a short flurry of uncoordinated footwork in seeming imitation of the 
classical tatkar of Satish. The evening performance featured Ashok Tripathi who spoke, 
sang and accompanied himself on the harmonium but also used his shawl to form an 
infant at key points in the song, and Satish, who after singing again spent the second half 
of his portion performing only stage kathak. The brothers had requested me to sing and 
dance as well, which I did, and Satish included in his programme a version of a tukra that 

I had danced. The following morning I was invited to record a third brother who sang and 
played harmonium, but did none of the mime or heightened speech included by his 
brothers. 

These twenty-four hours of fieldwork give only a glimpse into the performance 
genre, yet there is so little information or prior work available on this type of 
kathavachan that it would be irresponsible to say nothing. It is indeed curious that 
everyone in the Delhi dance scene seems to know about Kathavachaks and their art, yet 
in the kathak literature only Sunil Kothari and Susheela Misra give them any mention at 
all, and even then only with a few sentences and one photograph (Kothari 1989:2,9 and 

II and Misra 1991:2). There is, however, the unpublished fieldwork of Sally Jones from 
1997-8. There is also Laurie Eisler’s video documentation and transcription of a 
performance about the folk roots of kathak which took place in Delhi on September 18, 
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1986, available through the Archives and Research Centre for Ethnomusicology in 
Gurgaon. A few references to storytellers are scattered through the literature as well, so it 
is possible to piece together a reasonably credible picture of this rural art form. 

In the broadest etymological sense, kathavachan means story-telling and 
Kathavachak denotes one who performs kathavachan. Oral narrative and chanted epics, 
particularly the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, form a substantial part of folk traditions 
all over India. From Manipur to Tamil Nadu, folk performances in theatre, puppet-shows, 
storytelling, and scroll reading transmit Hindu mythology to a largely unlettered 
population using vernacular languages and inserting local folklore to appeal to their 
audiences. These bards, actors and epic singers all have their own names for themselves 
and their art forms, but the word katha figures in the names of traditions as widely spread 
as burrakatha in Telegu-speaking regions and harikatha in Karnataka (see Lutgendorf 
1991:117). More geographically relevant to this enquiry are the Kathavachaks of 
Varanasi who read from and expound on the epic Ramcharitmanas of Tulsidas in a style 
called manas-katha. This performance takes place in a public area, a temple courtyard or 
open veranda, and is sponsored by a wealthy patron or religious leader. These 
Kathavachaks, however, are not a hereditary community, but rather individual men drawn 
to kathavachan out of devotion to the Ramayana itself (Philip Lutgendorf, email: 25 
February, 2004, see also Singh 1993, Lutgendorf 1989 and 1991, and Kaushal 2001). 

For Ashok and Tripurari to call themselves Kathavachaks and their art 
kathavachan is therefore perfectly accurate, but the terms do not apply exclusively to 
their type of performance, nor is it necessarily true that their forebears referred to 
themselves in the same way. The kathavachan performed by the family members in 
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Sultanpur and by Shitala Prasad in Rae Bareli was quite different than the manas-katha 
described by Lutgendorf. The art form I viewed consisted of heightened speech, which in 
itself was a combination of stories ( hatha ), explanations and preaching, sung poetry 
(kavita but also bhajans by poets such as Tulsidas, Kabir and Surdas) and illustrative 
mimetic gestures. The form is flexible enough that the performers shift modes seamlessly 
according to the context 37 Indeed, it is meaningless to try to divide the perfo rman ce into 
sung, spoken and dramatic sections; sung and spoken phrases were performed in such 
quick succession that they in effect became one, and dramatic gestures were used 
throughout. The performances did have a division between sections involving sin ging and 
speech, which were non-metric and accompanied only by the harmonium, which 
mirrored the vocal line of the songs, and rhythmic interludes, which added tabla and 
ended in a tihai. Each Kathavachak seemed to have the freedom to execute a performance 
that showed his strengths and experience. Ashok Tripati, Tripurari Maharaj and Shitala 
Prasad spoke, recited and preached as a significant part of their performances. Of the 
three, Shitala Prasad is the most interesting as the footage of one of his performances was 
shot at an authentic presentation during which he inteijected into his poetry and stories of 
Krishna advice to women on how to behave and to men on how to vote (Jones 1999). All 
the performers used a large dupatta as an indispensable prop and in Raghav Pandit the 
same dupatta was passed from performer to performer. 

It is, interestingly, the dance or “ kathak ” elements in the performances that seem 
to vary the most and to depend largely on the individual performer’s knowledge. 

J7 Indeed, during the first day of my visit, Ashok Tripathi sang a Urdu ghazal, ostensibly for the benefit of 
my escort, Ilyas Husain Khan, the youngest son of Afaq Husain (the late khalifa of the Lucknow gharana 
of tabla) and hence not only a fellow hereditary musician, but a Muslim. This choice of repertoire showed 
Ashok to be a flexible performer with a range of repertoire from which he could choose appropriate pieces. 
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Tripurari’s performance showed that the inclusion of stage kathak is unnecessary for 
kathavachan, as he knew none and attempted none. At the other end of the spectrum was 
Satish, who not only excelled at tatkar and lari (rhythmic footwork with variations) and 
knew any number of tubas and gats, but also was able to integrate the more refined 
abhinaya gestures he had learned for stage work into his renditions of the kathavachan 
songs. Shitala Prasad knew and could execute a few simple tubas, which his family 
members had learned many years ago from Achhan Maharaj (Jones 1999). Laurie 
Eisler’s field notes further support this: in the concert she documented, Biqu Maharaj 
encouraged the village performers to do a few tubas, commenting to the audience: 

“Babuji has taught them a little bit” (Eisler 1986). 

This question of kathak versus kathavachan raises a number of interesting points. 
First and foremost it needs to be emphasized that this type of kathavachan consists of 
singing, acting and story-telling, but not necessarily “dancing.” There has been some 
blending of stage kathak elements into kathavachan, but not to the extent that any of 
these movements have become an indispensable part of the rural form. It would seem 
also that the fragments of stage kathak, although impressive enough to make someone 
like Satish a bit of a star, are not deemed important enough to be transmitted widely. 
Ashok and Tripurari did not seem to know any kathak, although Shitala Prasad and the 
performers in 1986 in Delhi did. Furthermore, when Satish performed purely kathak 
pieces in his evening presentation, the musicians (who included Ashok on harmonium) 
did not seem to understand completely the rhythmic structure of the material resulting a 
number of times in harmonium, dancer and tabla all ending with different raws'. In our 
conversations, however, Ashok and Tripurari described their dance as using “to/ tin” 
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Most of the performances I saw were in simpler folk tals like kaharva , but at a few points 
in Satish’s dancing, it sounded like Ashok was superimposing a sixteen count lahra over 
tiie eight beat kaharva of the tabla player. There is nothing unrhythmic about this, 
although it does not quite match classical theory. “Tal tin” means “three claps” and can 
refer to temporal organization in four, eight or sixteen counts. Classical tal theory, 
however, differentiates between kaharva , tintal and other symmetrical tals such as 
sixteen beat dipchandi. In the kathavachan repertoire, any version of tal tin made musical 
sense, but Satish’s kathak material was composed to tit only into classical tintal. (See 
Kippen 2001 for further discussion of classical and folk tals.) 

The brothers also emphasized that the kathak of Birju Maharaj was separate from 
their kathavachan and kathak-natvari folk dance (discussed below). They were certainly 
proud of their famous relative and frequently referred to his beautiful dancing and great 
success, but when asked specifically about the material, made it clear that they saw the 
two forms as having little in common (Ashok Tripathi and Tripurari Maharaj, interview: 
Raghav Pandit, 27 March, 2003). It is also interesting to note that the material does not 
seem to flow in both directions. Although there is continued interest by Biq'u Maharaj 
and other members of his family such as Munna Shukla in presenting the Kathavachaks 
as part of larger “history of kathak” programmes (Munna Shukla, interview: Delhi, 21 
February, 2002, see also Misra 1991:2), and dancer Rani Khanam argues for the 
integration of the two forms in “Reuniting Katha-Vaachan with Kathak 1 ’ (Khanam 2001), 
there is nothing in contemporary stage kathak that can be traced directly to kathavachan 
as it is performed today. Indeed, Khanam’s article accuses the Kathavachaks of not being 
“imaginative enough to make Katha-Vaachan an interesting affair.” Certainly there is no 
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sense of reciprocation in training: it is the village boys who have been sent to New Delhi, 
not the Kathak Kendra students to Raghav Pandit 

At the school, after Tripurari, Satish and Kuldeep had performed, I was treated to 
a long performance identified as folk dance and natvari. Two pre-adolescent girls dressed 
in colourful costumes portrayed Radha and Krishna while the female teachers sang a long 
folk song accompanied by ml and naqqara drums rather than tabla. This was indeed 
dancing - “Radha” in particular moved around the room in an energetic, though 
repetitive, pattern of steps. The dance then shifted seamlessly into a dramatic episode, 
complete with animated dialogue, slapstick, and (judging by the audience’s reaction) 
humour as two men, one quite elderly, joined the performance. “Krishna” remained 
standing in the centre while the other two cavorted around. The elderly man. Ram Sevak, 
had a clay pot of butter or yoghurt, which he, between eating the contents and smearing 
them on his chin, swung at the younger man. There are many stories about Krishna and 
his friends stealing butter; this was evidently one of them. The participants eventually 
began to dance, not in set patterns, but freely moving to another rhythmic folk song 
accompanied by naqqara. They were then joined by a group of five men in colourful 
shirts, dhotis and long scarves, who wore bells around their thighs and carried transverse 
flutes, which are symbolic of Krishna. These five circled the room in small rhythmic 
steps performing various poses and gestures with their flutes and scarves. As the tempo 
increased, the three dramatic performers slipped quietly out of the action. The five 
dancers circled and stamped and whirled their scarves. The performance ended with a 
great flourish on the naqqara. 
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This final “ natvari ” folk-dance is documented in Lokrang: Uttar Pradesh where it 
is identified as “a folk-dance popular in the Sultanpur District... It is performed by the 
ahir community [of cattlemen], who claim to be the descendents of Lord Krishna” (Sinha 
1990:47). The text clarifies that the “scarves” were actually the long, decorative ends of 
die cloth belts the dancers wear so that the weight of the bells does not pull their shorts 
off (Sinha 1990:48)! The natvari dance was cleverly woven into the end of the Krishna 
play and the actors remained in the performance space for part of the ahirs ’ dance, but 
the brothers, Ashok and Tripurari, took no part in it It was clear that the initial part of 
this performance sequence, which involved the girls dressed as Radha and Krishna, was 
not kathavachan but an example of a separate type of folk music and dance taught at the 
school. One could say the same about the natvari dancers and their dance - a colourful 
part of Avadhi folk culture, but except for the Krishna theme, not directly related to 
kathavachan or the Kathavachaks. 

The significant part of this particular sequence is the middle segment: the comical 
drama about Krishna and the butter. This section was pure theatre, relying completely on 
spoken dialogue, dramatic action and a certain amount of unsophisticated buffoonery. 
One of the two central players was the elderly Ram Sevak, who, as Birju Maharaj’s 
maternal uncle and the brothers’ first cousin once removed (son of their paternal great- 
aunt), is the clearest direct link between the rural and urban families. Ram Sevak was also 
part of the group documented by Eisler that performed in Delhi in 1986, although his 
relationship with Bhagavati Prasad (Ashok and Tripurari’s father) was described as 
through his father rather than mother (i.e. the brothers’ great uncle rather than great aunt). 
In his opening remarks to the programme, Biiju Maharaj introduced his uncle as head of 
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a drama company that presented plays with singing. On the top of the Hindi transcription, 

Eisler has written “BiijuMaharaj’s uncle, a * sahityakar ’ 38 from a village” (Eisler 1986). 

Furthermore, Tripurari, emphasizing the importance of linking kathavachan with 

‘'Krishna expression” explained: 

We even show the scenes with butter stealing, shepherd 
boys and qabbadi [wrestling]. We show yoghurt and butter 
stealing and what not, and associate it with Lord Krishna. 

We combine these scenes, whatever they are, and present 
them. This is known as our traditional kathak-natvari .... 

Since my aunt [father’s sister/cousin - i.e. Biiju Maharaj’s 
mother] was there, we have called it kathak-natvari folk 
dance (Tripurari Maharaj, interview: Raghav Pandit 27 
March, 2003). 

This introduces two issues. One is that the family art seems much more closely 
connected to drama than it is to dance. Of course one can argue that in Indian performing 
arts, particularly folk arts, the division is inappropriate and meaningless. Yet, with the 
importance given both to the family and to the etymological connections with kathak 
(today, inarguably a dance), the comparison is important Not only did Ashok and 
Tripurari’s performance contain no dance at all, but the bits of kathak that were in the 
other performances (including those documented by Eisler and Jones) were easily 
explained as additions, taught to the Kathavachaks in recent memory by their urban 
cousins. Although the kathavachan was much more dignified than the boisterous kathak- 
natvari, both emphasized speech and mimetic actions over the rhythmic movements 
called dance. Many stage kathak performers talk to the audience in between items - Birju 
Maharaj in particular can be an extremely entertaining storyteller - but the emphasis is 
clearly on the dance. It is possible for a kathak performance to contain only nritt items. 


38 The Oxford Hindi-English Dictionary translates sahityakar as “writer, author” and sahitya as “literary 
composition” (p. 1010). 1 am not sure that this can be taken literally; perhaps “poet” or “bard” might be 
more accurate as it is highly unlikely these dramas are or were written down. 
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without speech or even abhinaya , and still be considered “ kathak ,” whereas the opposite, 
a performance with only speech and gestures, would be seen as a different sort of art 
form entirely. On the other hand, speech, singing and especially gestures are central to 
kathavachan and dance is entertaining but unnecessary 

The second issue is the term natvari. The word itself is used by dancers to refer to 
the dance of Krishna, in particular when he danced triumphantly on the hoods of the 
vanquished serpent Kaliya. In both The Oxford Hindi-English Dictionary and Platts 
Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi and English, natvar (or natbar in Platts) is translated 
as “chief actor or dancer” (< Oxford 1993: 542 and Platts 1997:1123). Clearly the 
reference is to Krishna as the supreme lead dancer and there is also a clear parallel with 
Shiva as Nataraj or king of the dancers, who is depicted in iconography dancing on the 
trampled demon of spiritual ignorance. The pure dance hols in contemporary stage kathak 
are often called natvari bols, as they are claimed to be based on the sounds that Krishna’s 
feet made on the serpent’s hoods, and there is a discrete group of nritt compositions 
specifically identified as natvari (Kalyanpurkar 1963:26, Samson 1987: 85 andKippen 
and Bel 1996:47; also see Chapter 8 below). Furthermore, kathak dance itself is often 
called Natvari Nritya: “the dance of Krishna,” in books, on programmes and websites, 
and by dancers. The term is controversial, however, and Swaxnamanjri in Lord Krishna in 
Kathak Amidst Contemporary Trends (2002) presents the opinions of several dancers and 
scholars on whether it is appropriate to use natvari as a name for kathak. Interestingly, it 
is the Lucknow gharana dancers, in particular the sons of Shambhu Maharaj, who argue 
in favour of the designation, whereas many others, including Rajendra Gangani of the 
Jaipur gharana , dance scholar Pura Dadhich, and Mohan Lai Gaur from Vrindavan 
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disagree, arguing that Krishna material forms only a part of the art form and to focus 
entirely on “the dance of Krishna” is to marginalize much that is important in kathak 
(Swamamanjri 2002: 80-83). 39 The dance of Krishna on the hoods of Kaliya, of course, 
figures in both Tuhfat al-Hind and Sarmaya-i Ishrat, but it is called chain. The term 
natvar appears briefly in the stoiy about the fairies, but refers, like the dictionaries above, 
to a dancer rather than a dance (see Chapter 3: 66-67). The natvari dance performed by 
the ahirs is far enough away from kathak to indicate that the term, although perhaps 
characteristic of Uttar Pradesh folk-forms, is broad ranging and can be applied to any 
number of Krishna items. Nonetheless, Tripurari’s statement above indicating that the 
name kathak-natvari has some connection to Biiju Maharaj’s mother is very curious and 
suggests that the name, like the tiny tukras in Shitala Prasad’s performances, may have 
been adopted in recent memory. 

This tangle of associations with natvari and its connection to kathak is matched 

by the imprecision of the term Kathavachak. Although there are studies on reciters and 

storytellers, there is a curious lack of documentation of folk musicians calling themselves 

Kathavachaks, which is reminiscent of the absence of Kathaks in the literature before the 

nineteenth century. One finds the storytellers in Hein: 

This type of lecture-expounder is well known in India, but 
not by the ancient name of kathak. He is called a 
kathavacak... [Kathak is] a related profession but one 
which is clearly distinguishable from these reciters and 
expounders (Hein 1972: 32). 

An earlier description can also be found in Fox Strangways, who wrote in 1914: 

39 Rajendra Gangani also said to me that the Lucknow Kathaks had “changed the dance” into Natvari Nryta 
at some point (Rajendra Gangani: Interview, 2002). As an aside, it is somewhat amusing that Swamamanjri 
includes the school in Raghav Pandit as an example of a kathak institute using “Natvari” in its name (2002: 
83). 
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Another old form is the Katha , or sermon in song. A text 
from the Ramayana or Mahabharata is intoned (in about an 
octave of notes) and then expounded in the speaking voice 
and in the vernacular by a Kathaka (Fox Strangways 1967: 

287). 

The above references seem to document the type of storytelling observed by 
Lutgendorf (1989 and 1991) in Varanasi, not the musical kathavachan performed by my 
hosts in Raghav Pandit Other than a few sentences in Kothari (1989:2) and Misra (1991: 
2) none of the other books on kathak discuss this rural art form. Narayan (1998) makes 
mention of “the common man’s Kathak” on page 142, but further reading clarifies that 
she is attempting to connect kathak dance with statues, not reporting on existing folk 
performance. One reads of courts, nautch and Natyasastra, but never kathavachan . 
Material on Indian folk music and dance does not add clarification. Banerji (1959) wrote 
about the ahirs (although he did not call their dance natvari) in his chapter on folk-dance 
of Uttar Pradesh, described drama as well as dance, but did not include Kathavachaks 
(Baneiji 1959:167). Vatsyayan (1976) went into greater detail, listing both occupational 
castes (including the ahirs) and castes of professional singers and dancers: the Bairagis, 
Bhands, Bhagatas, Daphalis, Gandharps, and Harjalas. Neither Kathavachaks nor 
Kathaks are there. One passage seems promising, but does not hold up to closer 
inspection: 

The professional singers and dancers such as the bhands, 
the daphalis, the gandharps, have all become street singers 
and dancers, whatever their status may have been hundreds 
of years ago. ... To all these one has also to add the 
kathakar, the story-teller, who read the epic and paused to 
enrich it through mime and music (Vatsyayan 1976:134- 
5). 



This seems a description of kathavachan until one notices that Vatsyayan used the past 
tense and described her kathakar as reading. This once again brings the performers of 
manas-katha to mind, as the village Kathavachaks did not read as they performed. Other 
volumes provide even less. Khokar (1987) and Sinha (1990) did not intend their books on 
folk forms to be completely comprehensive, but neither chose to include Kathavachaks. 
The thick Chandana Chauka (Misra 1989) focusses entirely on the folk music of Uttar 
Pradesh, but takes a textual approach and does not include performing groups at all. 

This is all very mysterious. Perhaps it is as simple as the complaint of Rani 
Khanam (2002): kathavachan is just not interesting or exotic enough to be included in 
surveys of song, dance and theatre. Another hypothesis is that the forebears of Ashok 
Tripathi, Tripurari Maharaj and Shitala Prasad identified themselves in some other way 
or perhaps the authors of the books gave them some other name. There is also a strong 
possibility, especially given the evidence of Ram Sevak and his theatrical career, that 
family members have been involved in the performing arts in a numbers of ways - 
kathavachan yes, but also comical theatre and song. Both kathavachan and natvari are 
names with a wide range of meanings. One finds documentation of Kathavachaks, but the 
word simply means “story-teller,” and thus can be applied to any number of unrelated 
performances. Similarly natvari can perhaps be applied to any dance associated with 
Krishna. Yet, the brothers adamantly called their art kathavachan and themselves 
Kathavachaks - they had no other names for either and stated a number of times that 
kathavachan was the traditional art belonging to their family. It must be emphasized 
again that this identity is in no way inaccurate, but the family as a whole seems to be 
creating a specific meaning for a hitherto unspecific term and applying it solely to their 
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art Calling Ram Sevak’s art kathak-natvari, furthermore, appears to be a renaming of 
what is, or was in the performance I viewed, a quite rough and unsophisticated form and 
thus gentrifying it and connecting it to the more refined and religious kathavachan. 

The choreographic and musical connections between kathavachan and kathak are 
very tenuous. The two share a Krishna theme and more importantly, an extended family, 
but as performance forms they are very different The kathak-natvari drama had even less 
in common with kathak, yet one of the actors was the main link between the city and 
country performers. Both sides of the family make much of the relationship. The 
Kathavachaks frequently referred to Birju Maharaj’s childhood in the village and his 
subsequent great success in the dance world. Their school’s name can be translated as the 
“Kalka-Bindadin Traditional Kathak-Natvari Folk Dance Art Centre.” Kalka and 
Bindadin are Birju Maharaj’s grandfather and great-uncle respectively and it is they who 
are given credit for the creation of today’s kathak in the court of Wajid Ali Shah Yet, 
nothing taught at this school resembles that kathak in any way. Similarly, nothing in 
kathak really resembles kathavachan, and kathak students do not include the folk form in 
their study. Nevertheless, many urban Kathaks and kathak dancers point to the villagers 
as the source of their dance. 

The mutual rewards of publicizing the family connections are clear for both sides. 
The rural performers have already received government money for their school, have 
performed in tours set up by Birju Maharaj, and are hoping their children will benefit 
from their training in Delhi and bring more financial stability to the family. 40 The urban 
Kathaks, on the other hand, are able to allude to these roots as proof that their dance is 

40 They may be correct. Abhay, Tripurari’s second son and the youngest of the four boys studying at the 
Kathak Kendra, is already seen by the employees of the school as a “genius child” and a most promising 
future artist. 
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ancient and Hindu. ‘They remind one of the ancestors - the way we were,” Biiju Maharaj 
asserted at the Delhi performance (Eisler 1986) and in an interview with Sandhya 
Swamamanjri described the art form of the Kathaks of Handiya (his paternal ancestral 
home, see Chapter 8) in terms that can be directly connected to his mother’s relatives 
(cited in Swamamanjri 2002: 85). The kathavachan of the rural extended family is a 
devotional art form to which the urban family can point with pride, and identify as the 
root of their own dance, kathak. 

One assumes that the Kathavachaks of Uttar Pradesh, as relatives of the Lucknow 
gharana Kathak family, are also “Kathaks,” in spite of not identifying themselves that 
way. Whether or not the art form that Laurie Eisler, Sally Jones, and I have documented 
is characteristic of Kathaks throughout Uttar Pradesh is as yet unresearched. Whether the 
rural Kathaks in the Churu district of Rajasthan present anything similar is also 
unresearched. Fox Strangways’s observation from a century ago suggests that heightened 
“story telling” by people identified as “Kathakas” is nothing very new, but he did not tie 
the form to any particular area (Fox-Strangways 1914: 287). The next step must therefore 
be another examination of the term “Kathak,” not as a dance, but as a caste or 
community. Who are and were the “Kathaks”? 



Chapter 7 

Performing Communities 


Kathaks 

One of the most logical places in which to look for a caste or occupational group 
called Kathak is the British censuses and ethnographies of the nineteenth century. One 
must approach their examination, however, with care. The studies themselves were 
undertaken not only to add to scientific and anthropological knowledge but also to 
support colonialist and racist political power structures. The anthropometric data (skull 
measurements, nasal indices and so on) that accompany some of the studies and the 
consequent labeling of racial types are quite appalling to the early twenty-first century 
reader (see for example Risley 1891 and Crooke 1896). The methodologies were also 
problematic. Various provinces conducted censuses at different times and with different 
emphases, and the interests and priorities of individual officials shaped both collection 
and presentation of the material. Furthermore, not only did the British rely on Indian 
informants and eventually on Indian employees for data collection, Indians on the whole 
became increasingly aware of the power wielded through statistics and eventually 
demanded input into the process (Barrier 1981). 

The censuses and resultant “Tribes and Castes” volumes cannot, therefore, be 
viewed as pure hard data, collected and compiled by objective social scientists, but must 
be examined as products of the people, both British and Indian, who produced them. This 
is not to say that the information was necessarily falsified, but rather that the categories, 
collection methods, presentation and interpretations reflected (and continue to reflect) the 
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concerns, priorities and attitudes of both enumerators and informants as well as 
documenting various population statistics (see Schwartzberg 1981 for examples of census 
errors and suggestions for their detection). Yet, the censuses contain a type of 
information that is not necessarily available elsewhere. If one is careful to evaluate the 
data by comparing various surveys to identify trends and checking the information 
against other historical sources, the British censuses can still be a useful resource in 
historical research (Barrier 1981: vii). Furthermore, as a number of the histories of kathak 
refer to figures in censuses as proof of the Kathaks’ status and occupation in the 
nineteenth century (see Hein 1976, Kothari 1989 andNarayan 1998), the information 
contained in these sources merits investigation. 

The earliest written reference to performers called “Kathaks” is not in a census 

but a travelogue. Yet since this description invites comparison with the later government 

publications, I include it here. In The Costume, Character, Manners, Domestic Habits 

and Religious Ceremonies of the Mahrattas, Thomas Duer Broughton briefly described 

the fondness of Hindus for “exhibitions of dancing boys” during the spring festival of 

Holi. The boys, he explained: 

are called Kuthiks ; and are, as well as their attendant 
musicians, always Brahmans. Their dress is nearly the same 
as that of the Nach girls; but their dancing and singing is 
generally much better (Broughton 1813:94). 

The next references contain little information in terms of description. James Princep’s 

article entitled “Census of Population of the City of Benares,” published in 1832, 

includes 118 Kathaks in a list of Shudras (the lowest varna or caste category) and 

describes their occupation as “Music and Dancing Masters” (Princep 1832:495). In 

Montgomery Martin’s 1838 compilation of Francis Buchanan’s earlier surveys of Eastern 
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India, a table in the Appendix entitled “List of Artists in the city of Patna and Bihar” 
contains “Katthaks” listed between “Kalawangt and Dhari” and “Yajak.” The record 
shows a total of fifty-eight “Katthak” houses. There is no accompanying description of 
any of the artists’ activities, but the list also includes washermen, soap-makers and tailors 
(Martin 1976: Appendix 35). John Beames 1869 revision of Henry Elliot’s study on the 
“Races of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh” 41 (Beames 1978) and Kuar Lachman 
Singh’s statistical information on Bulandshahar, a district southeast of Delhi (Singh 
1874) are similar. Elliot’s original glossary of castes included performing groups such as 
Bhand, Bhat and Bahrupiya (Beames 1978:17-18), but not Kathaks. Following Elliot’s 
entry of the divisions of the Brahmanical order, Beames inserted a list summarizing the 
enumeration and classification of Brahmans in the 1865 census of the North West 
Provinces; listed between Gandharb and Bhat, there are seventy-eight “Kataks” in 
Benares. No information regarding the occupation of “Kataks” is provided (Beames 
1978:150-153). Singh did not provide a description of Kathaks either, and included them 
in the “Serving Castes” along with “Dhati,” Dom Mirasi and Bhat (1874:132). 

After the so-called Sepoy Mutiny (or First War of Indian Independence) of 1857, 
an Act of British Parliament transferred responsibility for the governing of India from the 
British East India Company to the British Government The first official census of India 
attempted by the British (as opposed to the earlier sporadic regional studies referred to 
above) took place around 1872, but it was unsuccessful and incomplete. Eighteen eighty- 
one saw the first complete Imperial census and the beginning of regular decennial 
censuses that continue today (Martin 1981: 61-62). The official reports on each census 
are available, although wading though the innumerable charts and numbers takes some 
41 Oudh was the Anglicization of Awadh, the district of which Lucknow was the capital. 
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skill and patience. More interesting and accessible are the publications, usually written by 
the census commissioners, that interpret the figures and provide detailed descriptions of 
the people enumerated. It is to these “Tribes and Castes” books that music and dance 
scholars refer, rather than the government reports. 

Although the 1872 census was never completed, enough information was 

gathered to allow publication of “Tribes and Castes” volumes for some provinces 

including Benares (Sherring 1974a), the North-West Provinces and Oudh (Sherring 

1974b) and Rajasthan (Sherring 1987). Sherring’s books are simply large glossaries: each 

volume is divided into chapters covering broad social categories within which groups are 

described in varying amounts of detail. Here one finds the first substantial account of the 

Kathaks, which is worth quoting at length: 

The Kathaks are professional musicians. They are ‘to the 
manner bom,’ and form a distinct tribe or caste. The gift or 
inspiration of music is hereditary in this tribe,... The 
Kathaks, however, are only one of several tribes of Hindus 
devoted to music, dancing and singing;... They affect to be 
of high caste, equal in fact to the Rajpoots, and nearly equal 
to the Brahmans; and wear the janeo or sacred cord, which 
none but men of good caste are allowed to wear. Further 
west, the Kathaks do not make a salam in saluting any one, 

... but give their ashirbad, or blessing, like the Brahmans. 

Their women are not usually seen in public, but live in the 
retirement of the zenana, an additional testimony to the 
respectability of the tribe... The [male Kathaks] play on 
various instruments, and also sing and dance. They do not 
suffer their wives to appear on any other occasions [than 
performing at marriages]; yet women commonly 
accompany them to all musical festivals. Such women, who 
belong to many castes, come to the Kathaks’ houses for 
instruction in the art of singing and dancing. They are 
always and everywhere women of loose character. In India 
all professional singing and dancing, when performed by 
women, with very few exceptions, is performed by 
prostitutes... They are frequently hired together, the 
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Kathaks to play on instruments, the women to dance and 
sing (Sherring 1974a: 273-274). 

There are many interesting points in this paragraph to which I will return. Noteworthy for 
the moment is the timing of this description. Its publication in 1872 places it in close 
proximity to the Urdu sources from Lucknow, Madun al-Musiqi (1869) and Sarmaya-i 
Ishrat (1874), in which the earliest Indian references to Kathaks are found (see Chapter 3: 
64-65 and 66-67). It is also curious that this lengthy description of Kathaks occurs only in 
the Benares volume - there is no mention of Kathaks in Rajasthan (Sherring 1987) or 
Oudh (Sherring 1974b). 

Next in this chronology should probably come H.A. Rose’s glossary on Panjabi 

castes and tribes (Rose 1970). Although published in the early twentieth century, it is a 

compilation of information of the censuses of the Panjab from 1881 by Denzil Ibbetson 

and 1882 by E. MacLagan. Here, Kathaks are included under the larger rubric of Mirasi 

(see below) and described in one sentence: “Hindus who teach singing and Hanning to 

prostitutes” (Rose 1970: in, 112). 42 In 1885, however, another detailed description is 

provided by John Nesfield in his interpretation of the 1881 census figures for the North- 

West Provinces and Oudh. His emphasis on status is worth noting: 

The Hindu caste of musician called Kathak is entirely 
distinct, both in origin and character, from the proceeding 
Muha mm ad an ones. While the latter have ascended from 
the Dom [low caste performers] and become 
Muhammadan, the Kathak has descended from the 
Brahman and remained a staunch Hindu.. . The tradition of 
their order has been preserved in various ways. They still 
wear the janeo or sacred thread; and in saluting any one 
they do not make a bow, as the other castes do, but 
pronounce the Asirbad or blessing like B rahmans Though 
they have ceased to chaunt the Sama Veda in the presence 


42 For an in-depth investigation of Rose’s descriptions of performing groups in the Panjab, see Lybarger 
2003. 
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of bloodstained altars, as their ancestors did..., they are still 
employed to chaunt sacred melodies before idols or other 
symbols in the temples. The modulations of the voice are 
now, as then, accompanied by certain gesticulations of the 
arm and movements of the body which are tantamount to 
dancing... But in these degenerate days... [Kathaks] are 
hired out to play and dance and sing at marriage festivals 
before large and mixed audiences; and their own wives 
occasionally, but rarely, sing in public. The men are 
generally accompanied on such occcasions by women of 
loose reputation... They frequently take lessons in dancing 
and singing at the Kathak’s house and even from the 
Kathak’s own wife. This is a remarkable instance of 
extremes meeting (Nesfield 1885:4445). 

In 1891, Risley also identified Kathaks in Bengal as a sub-caste of Brahmans, but said 
that they ranked “very low.” He explained the term Kathak as “properly denoting a 
reciter of the Hindu books, [but now] also applied to musicians of any creed or caste 
who play the violin \sarangilY (Risley 1981: 433). The last extensive description 
comes from Crooke who defined the Kathaks as “a caste of story-tellers, singers and 
musicians.” He also described them as the teachers and accompanists of dancing girls 
who “are popularly regarded as Brahmins” (Crooke 1896: ID, 172-176). It is Crooke 
who is most frequently cited as an authority on North India castes, even in the late 
twentieth century Anthropological Survey of India (see Singh 1998). Through the 
censuses of 1911,1921 and 1931, questions about caste and ethnography were 
gradually replaced by queries regarding economy and industry, and the census of 1931 
was the last to report extensively on caste (Conlon 1981:111). The last “official” 
reference to Kathaks is from the superintendent of the 1911 census: “These religious 
troubadours carefully preserve their ancient ballads, and allow nobody to tamper with 
them” (Blunt 1931:244). 
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This century of documentation provides numerous points of comparison and 
contrast. The importance of Barrier’s caveat to assess all the data from as many angles 
as possible (Barrier 1981: vii) is clear - by choosing a small part of any one of these 
citations, one could “prove” just about anything one pleased about Kathaks. There are, 
however, consistent elements. The people called Kathaks were clearly occupied in the 
performing arts, specifically music and dance. They were associated with dancing girls 
and identified as their teachers, but not related to them. Female relatives of the Kathaks 
did not perform, except perhaps at weddings, which one might assume were the 
weddings of family members. As a distinct community, Kathaks were most visible in 
and around Benares, although they appeared in the censuses of Oudh, the North-West 
Provinces and the Panjab. They do not seem to appear in the censuses of what is now 
Rajasthan at all. There is no clear connection of Kathaks to court performance. In only 
one document was there any connection of Kathaks to temple performance. Nowhere is 
there any reference to a dance called kathak. 

One of the most interesting inconsistencies visible in these documents is the 
questions of the Kathaks’ status, or vama. Whereas there are many thousands of 
individual castes, tribes and hereditary occupations (die divisions between which are not 
always clear), they are typically organized into four vamas. Highest are the Brahmans, 
the educated and priestly caste. Next come the Ksatriyas, the warrior caste which 
includes rulers and leaders like the Rajputs. Third are the Vaisyas, who are the artisans 
and agriculturalists, and last are the Shudras, the servant caste. The Kathaks’ varna 
ranges from Brahman in Broughton and Nesfield, to Shudra in Princep. Intriguing are 
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the accounts like Sherring and Crooke, in which the Kathaks “affect” to be or are 
“regarded” as high caste, but are not clearly identified as such. 

The Brahman question is probably the most controversial part of any attempt to 
uncover the history of Kathak identity. Today, the Lucknow Kathaks identify 
themselves as Brahmans and much of the printed literature supports this. As early as 
1913, Coomaraswamy described Bindadin not only as “a poet and dancer and teacher of 
many, many dancing girls” but also as “a devout Brahman” (Coomaraswamy 1913: 

124). The articles from the 1930s identify kathak dance as “in the hands of the caste of 
Brahmans who are called Kathaks” (Zutshi 1937) or “used by the sect of Brahmans who 
are called Kathaks” (La Meri 1939: 18). Later research in Benares by Frances Shepherd 
states: “today there is a group of professional musicians and dancers who are Brahmans 
and call themselves Kathak and claim to have descended from the Kathaka [the ancient 
expounders of the Puranas ]. They seem to have no documented history but have kept 
their identity thoughout the years by observing the Brahman kinship laws” (Shepherd 
1976:13). Yet in the seminal collection of articles in Marg, Nirmala Joshi, in a small set 
of paragraphs introducing the genealogical tables, wrote: “It is equally interesting to 
note that the families of the ‘Kathak gharana’ claim to belong to a single clan, viz. 
Kathak, a sub-caste among Brahmans. In the opinion of many, this claim is open to 
question and further verification” (Joshi 1963:16). 43 


43 Joshi’s tiny introduction is placed under the heading “Genealogy of Kathak Dancers of Jaipur Gharana.” 
It is unclear whether her comments about caste refer solely to the Jaipur Kathaks or to the Lucknow 
Kathaks as well. There is no introduction provided for the Lucknow genealogical table that immediately 
follows the Jaipur tables. See also Chapter 8. 
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Other Performing Groups 

One of the reasons for questioning the Kathaks’ claim to Brahmanism is the 
general rarity of high status among hereditary performing groups in India and many other 
parts of the world High status is usually only attained through association with 
individuals or activities that themselves have some greater value or power in society. As 
possible members of the priestly caste, Kathaks stand apart from almost all other 
performers except Ras Dharis (who are the musical directors of the devotional theatre 
called Ras Lila) and perhaps Bhats (who are or were bards and genealogists for powerful 
rulers). Yet in the censuses the Kathaks are described over and over not as temple or 
court musicians, but as professionals who teach and accompany dancing girls. Adding to 
the confusion about both Kathaks as a group and their status are the sotto voce 
suggestions by Lucknow Kathaks that, while they are Brahmans, the Jaipur Kathaks are 
not only not Bra hm a n but not even Kathak, and belong to another perfo rming group, the 
Dholis (Biiju Maharaj, interview: New Delhi, 20 February 2002, see also Natavar 1997: 
147, and Joshi 1963:16 above). This is, on one hand, supported by one of Natavar’s 
Rajasthani informants who admitted to her “We people, we are Dholis” (Natavar 1997, 
151), but, on the other hand, refuted by Jaipur Kathak Rajendra Gangani who patiently 
explained to me that Dholis only play the dhol (a type of barrel-shaped drum) and are not 
Kathaks (Rajendra Gangani, interview: New Delhi, 14 March 2002). The p uzzle is 
further compounded by various allusions connecting Kathaks with yet other groups: the 
Lucknow Kathaks were descended from Ras Dharis (Baneiji 1982: 63); the Jaipur 
Kathaks used to be Bhands (Erdman 1985: 79); Kathaks are a community of Nats (Puru 
Dadhich, cited in Swamamanjri 2002: 81). In addition, the curious absence of Kathaks in 
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Wajid Ali Shah’s book Bani - a book in which Bhands, Bhagatiya and Naqqals are 
included - demands an investigation and comparison of Kathaks with other hereditaiy 
groups of performers. 

Research into the activities, history and status of North India’s hereditary musical 
communities has been conducted by a number of scholars including Neuman 1980, 
Schreffler 2002, Brown 2003, and Lybarger 2003. An authoritative taxonomy still eludes 
all scholarship and one is always left with a picture of a rather fluid social layer wherein 
groups shift, migrate, and adopt new names and identities as circumstances dictate. Any 
attempt at a definitive glossary of performing groups would be far, far beyond the scope 
of this study and my own - and perhaps anyone’s - knowledge and fieldwork. 
Nevertheless, an endeavour must be made in order to place Kathaks in some sort of 
context. 

A convenient starting point is The Life of Music in North India, Daniel Neuman’s 
study of musicians in Delhi in the 1970s. Here he reported on the social divisions he 
observed between hereditaiy communities of soloists, whom he identified as Kalawants, 
and accompanists, called Mirasis. According to Neuman, Kalawants are vocalists who 
trace their descent from court singers and are accorded high status among musicians. 
Mirasis, on the other hand, comprise families of accompanists who traditionally play 
tabla and sarangi, although some members of Mirasi families do perform as vocal or 
instrumental soloists. Both Kalawants and Mirasis are Muslim and neither community 
identifies itself using these names. The title Kalawant, which translates simply as “artist,” 
can be found not only in the sixteenth-century Ain-i Akbari, but also in mid-nineteenth 
century documents like Madun al-Musiqi. Mirasis, on the other hand, are not among the 
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artists listed in Ain-i Akbari or Madun al-Musiqi , and the name itself does not refer 
specifically to any musical occupation. Neuman theorized that in the climate of rampant 
social change in the nineteenth century the term Dhari became ambiguous: he observed 
that just as Mirasis appeared in the censuses of the second half of the nineteenth century 
(as in Sharing 1974a: 275), the Dharis (or Dhadhis, who can be found in Ain-i Akbari 
and Madun al-Musiqi), began simultaneously to be enumerated as a sub-caste of Mirasi. 
Some Dharis moved up the social ladder by becoming Kalawants, others were absorbed 
into the new social category of Mirasi (for more information and clarification see 
Neuman 1980: 85-144). 44 

The multiple descriptions and sub-groups of the Mirasis have been recently 
explored by Lowell Lybarger in his ethnography on Pakistani tabla players (Lybarger 
2003). Yet, the polysemy that Lybarger observed in the uses of the term Mirasi is not 
unique, but applicable to most of the performing groups. Although Mirasis are generally 
accepted to be Muslims, Rose included Kathaks under the Mirasi rubric in his Glossary 
of Panjabi tribes and castes (Rose 1970:112). In Madun al-Musiqi , Neuman found 
evidence of Kalawants and Dharis intermarrying, and a Kalawant (Himmat Khan) who 
played the sarangi , an accompanying instrument (Neuman 1980:132, also see Imam 
1959:23-24). There are also four vocalists with the surname Dhari listed under Kalawant 
(Imam 1959:16). Yet, the name Mirasi occasionally appears as Dom Mirasi which 
connects them to another low caste performing group, the Doms (see for example Singh 
1874:132, Nesfield 1885: 6, and Rose 1970: 106). The Anthropological Survey of India 

44 An earlier appearance of mirasi can be found in the “List of Artists in the city of Patna and district of 
Behar.” This seems to support Neuman, however, as mirastn “or dancing girls who sing before 
Mohammedan ladies” are listed separately from “kahvangt and dharhf' who are enumerated as one (Martin 
1976: Appendix 35). 
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offers no further insight, finding Mirasi in Uttar Pradesh known also as Dhadi, Pakwaji, 
Kalawant and Ranwal and in Delhi known as Char an, Charan Bhat, Tasbirdar and Merasi 
(Singh 1998:2302-2303). ■ 

Other than in Rose’s Glossary , there is only a footnote in Natavar commenting, 
“sometimes Kathaks are called Mirasis” (1997:148fh). Neuman, however, makes a clear 
point of separating the Muslim Mirasis from “the only other major communities of 
accompanists” who are Hindu dancers, tabla and sarangi players from the “Katthak” 
caste (Neuman 1980:129). This is interesting because it throws a different spin on the 
social division of families of hereditary accompanists and soloists: if Kathaks as dancers 
are soloists, but as tabla or sarangi players are accompanists, where do they fit in this 
scheme? Or is the social organization of Hindu and Muslim hereditary musicians 
completely different? What is more intriguing, however, is that both Kathaks and Mirasis 
seem to “appear” in the written record - Kathaks at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and Mirasis around 1870 (or perhaps 1838), while other performing groups are 
documented back into the 1600s. 

One group that has been consistently documented since John Fryer mentioned 
them in his seventeenth century travelogue (Fryer 1967: 38) is the Bhat. Bhats are 
described as bards and genealogists. They are not described as Kathaks nor connected 
with them, but they are also given Brahman or pseudo-Brahman status in some of the 
censuses (see, for example, Nesfield 1885:45). There are a number of sub-sections of 
Bhats recorded in both Uttar Pradesh and Rajputana (today’s Rajasthan) and their varying 
status seems to be, logically enough, connected to the status of their patron group. Bhats 
are connected to another bardic group primarily centred in Rajasthan, the Charan (see 
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Sherring 1974a: 271-272, Sherring 1987: 53-54, Beames 1978:17-19, and Singh 1990: 
118-121). Bhats seem at first of great interest since, like Kathaks, they are Hindu, they 
are the performing group most visible in what is now Rajasthan, and they are connected 
to the Rajput courts where the Jaipur gharana of kathak dance is said to have developed. 
The one early reference to Kathaks in Rajasthan, however, equates them, not with Bhats 
but with yet another performing group, the Bhands (Erdman 1985:79). 

Bhands are one of the groups included in Ain-i Akbari, where they are described 
as mimics who sing, play dhol and tala, and perform various circus-like feats. Like Bhats, 
they are in the censuses, but, unlike Bhats, they are in Muraqqa-i Dehli (Khan 1989) and 
Bani (Shah 1987). They had low status, Mughal noblemen were warned to avoid their 
performances (Brown 2003: 138), and by the censuses of the mid-1800s were described 
as “mimics, buffoons and jesters” who were predominantly Muslim (Sherring 1974a: 
276). In Sarmaya-i Ishrat, however, one dance gat, the “male” gat, is to be danced by 
both Kathaks and Bhands (see Chapter 10:181), and one company style painting shows 
Bhands dancing in kathak- like postures (see Miner 1993: Fig. 16). It intriguing, 
therefore, to find the names Kathak and Bhand linked by a hyphen in tables showing 
budgets for the Jaipur court musical establishments ( Gunijankhana ) between 1883 and 
1933 (Erdman 1985:81-82). Erdman pointed out that the number of Kathaks in the 
employment of the court increased during these decades and suggested that “ Kathaks as 
individuals became separated from their Bhand groups during this time, indicating a 
separation of the specialized dancers of Kathak from the general play of the Bhand 
performers” (1985:79). 
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The term Bhand, however, may not refer to a specific caste or community, but 
may instead be an occupational category, simply indicating people who performed in 
plays. This is certainly true of the terms nat (actor) and naqqal (mimic), although one 
often finds these groups referred to as if they were castes. 45 Thus, Dadhich’s statement 
that “Kathak denotes a caste (a social class or community) of Nats” (cited in 
Swamamanjri 2002: 81) and Erdman’s table linking Kathaks and Bhands perhaps simply 
indicate that Kathaks are or were actors, although not necessarily high class performers. 
This reminds one of Ram Sevak, Birju Maharaj’s uncle from the village of Raghav 
Pandit, who used to head a drama company and was part of the comical play about 
Krishna and the butter presented for me when I visited the music school (see Chapter 6). 
Yet, if the absence of Kathaks in Wajid Ali Shah’s book, Bani, can be explained by 
assuming that they were included either under the rubric of Naqqal or Bhand, this stands 
in complete contradiction to the argument that Kathaks are or were priestly storytellers 
who performed in temples. Furthermore, the many dance items in Bani that are clearly 
part of today’s stage kathak (see above Chapter 3: 66 and Chapter 10 below) are not 
connected to the activities described in the chapter on Naqqal (Shah 1987:115-172), but 
rather to the Rahas performances presented by the women of the court. This brings us 
back to the familiar association of Kathaks with dancing girls, but no closer to 
understanding their place among other performing groups. 

In her fieldwork in Rajasthan, Mekhala Natavar found an elderly Kathak who 
described his community as Dholi, although this confession made his relatives very 
uncomfortable (Natavar 1997:151). In the widest and most general of definitions, Dholis 

45 Rose equated Bhand (Hindu) and naqqal (Muslim) as terms for the occupation of mimic or story-teller. 
Neither, according to him, were castes (Rose 1970: 83 and 156). 
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“are a community of musicians and drummers... named after their traditional musical 
instrument called the dhol .... They are also called Nagachari. They trace their origin from 
the Rajputs” (Chakraborty 1998: 343). Natavar writes that Dhoiis are “mostly Hindu” 
and “prefer to be called Kathaks, as they are the hereditary community responsible for the 
development of the North Indian dance style called Kathak” (Natavar 1997:147). Both 
these sources firmly place the Dhoiis in Rajasthan, but the MA thesis of Gibb Schreffler 
on Panjabi Bhangra contains descriptive information about Dhoiis in both the Indian and 
Pakistani Panjabs that includes Muslim ustads and identifies families that contain both 
Hindu and Sikh names (Schreffler 2002:82-89). Once again one finds a supposed caste 
designation that, rather than identifying a discrete group, points to a social stratum that 
can only be defined as a caste or community within a given geographical area and 
perhaps a specific time period. 

The other group of performers with which Kathaks are associated is the Ras 
Dhari, as there are some claims that the Lucknow Kathaks “belonged to the Rasdhari 
tradition” (Banerji 1982: 63, see also Natavar 1997:147fn and 154). Ras Dharis are the 
musical leaders and directors of the devotional folk theatre depicting the life of Krishna 
called Ras Lila. They and the boys who perform Ras Lila are said to be Brahman, but 
whether they belong to a discrete hereditary performing group is unclear and to my 
knowledge the Ras Dharis themselves claim no affiliation with the Kathaks. There are a 
number of studies on Ras Lila (see among others Hein 1972, Thielman 1998 and Mason 
2002) but none explore the ethnography of the participants with any conclusive force. 
Although there are intriguing choreographic similarities between kathak and Ras Lila 
dance, opinion is divided as to which one influenced the other; most scholars admit it is 
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probably impossible ever to know (see for example Awasthi 1963, Natavar 1997: 59-60 
and Mason 2003: 9, and also Chapter 8 and Chapter 13 below for more discussion). 

One final group, the Bhagat, deserves mention, not because any literature clearly 
associates Kathaks with them, but because Wajid Ali Shah included them in his book 
with Naqqals and Bhands. In Ain-i Akbari , the Bhagatiya are similar to two other 
performing groups, the Kurtaniya and Bhavaya. The Kurtaniya “dress up boys as women 
and [make] them perform and sing praises of Krishna” (cited in Kothari 1989: 7). The 
Bhagatiya perform similar material at night and the Bhavaya perform during the day. A 
later Persian manuscript, the eighteenth-century Bahr al-Ma 'ani, describes “Bhagat- 
Bazan” as Hindu performers specializing in scenes from the life of Krishna (Katherine 
Brown, email: 19 January, 2004). The Bhagats are also present in Muraqqa-i Dehli, 
although Brown argues that its author Dargah Quli Khan gets them mixed up with 
Bhands, a rather interesting mix-up considering this investigation (Brown 2003:138fn). 

In Rose, the “Bhagatia” are “musicians who accompany dancing boys” (1970: II, 83) but 
in Sherring they are “a caste ... of loose people who pass their time in buffoonery, 
singing and dancing” (1974a: 276). Yet by the 1881 census, they seem to have 
disappeared: Nesfield (1885) made no mention of them and in Crooke the name is 
applied primarily to a religious sect, with a single sentence advising that “the name is also 
applied to a class of dancing girls” (Crooke 1896:1,252-253). They appear in the 
Marwari census of 1891, as the male family members of the Bhagtan, a class of 
unmarried dancing girls (Singh 1990: 140). Risley’s Glossary does not contain any 
separate entry for Bhagat, but under the entry for Kathak mentions a Kathak who “went 
about... with a troop of Mahomedan dancing boys (Bhagtiya)” (Risley 1981:1,433). 
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Summary and Hypothesis 

If Dharis became Mirasis who are sometimes called Dorns, but other Dharis 
remained in Panjab; if Lucknow Kathaks are descended from Ras Dharis but Ras Dharis 
are not Dharis and also do not consider themselves Kathaks; if Jaipur Kathaks sometimes 
identify themselves as Dholis but are occasionally called Mirasis and perhaps used to be 
Bhands, one is left either with a complete muddle or else with a picture of a very fluid 
social layer of musicians and dancers who migrated, adapted, shifted and adopted 
identities and had yet other identities thrust upon them. Although one can certainly argue 
that the census officers made errors and very likely misunderstood the finer points of the 
social organizations they were documenting, one needs also to take into account that the 
groups being enumerated were aware of the importance of names and increasingly aware 
of the power of the census to validate identities. 

Caste in India is not, and possibly never has been, the immutable system of social 
barriers it often seems, and it is undeniable that the British efforts to list and categorize 
social groups contributed to a perception of solidity that probably never was accurate. 
Scholars re-examining the censuses have found numerous examples of such flexibility. 
Schwartzenberg identified what he terms “category climbing” among agricultural people 
(1981:46) and Conlon wrote of the “contentious representations” of caste categories 
created by “upwardly mobile castes seeking to raise their rank” (Conlon 1981:109). 
Jacob Pandian, in his study of the raised status of the Nadar caste in Tamil Nadu, South 
India, observed that “it is not uncommon for divisions in caste groups to occur, with 
successful members of the caste group forming a new caste group” complete with a new 
name and higher social standing. Such caste shifts often occur in relation to increased 
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wealth or economic influence and involve the caste group not only “discarding its former 
lifestyle and adopting a lifestyle that is associated with ritually high-caste groups” but 
also revising its history to “exclude any reference to [its] former inferior status” (Pandian 
1995: 71-72). 

Considering the almost ubiquitously low status of hereditary performing groups, it 
would seem illogical to insist that attempts to gain higher status were never made. In one 
of the first written descriptions of Mirasis, Sherring wrote: “The men are said to be highly 
respected by Mahomedans, though for what especial reason I have been unable to learn” 
(Sherring 1974a: 275). It would seem that this esteem did not last, but if, according to 
Neuman, Mirasis did arise from Dharis around this time, perhaps the “new” caste initially 
attempted to present itself as respectable. Perhaps because the name shift was not 
accompanied by economic gain, or because the economic gain that precipitated the name 
change was fleeting, the groups slid back into lower status. The question, of course, is not 
what may or may not have happened to Mirasis, but whether this hypothesis can be 
applied to Kathaks and what evidence exists to support it 

Setting Broughton’s travelogue aside for a moment, the first census table 
enumerates Kathaks as Shudras (Princep 1832). In the next three documentations (Martin 
1976, Beames 1978 and Singh 1874), Beames includes Kathaks in a table of Brahmans, 
but Martin places them on a list which includes washermen and Singh on a list of 
“Serving Castes” (which is the definition of Shudras). In Sherring’s descriptive 
paragraphs, Kathaks “affect” to be Brahmans and act like them, wearing the sacred cord 
and offering blessings (Sherring 1974a). In Nesfield’s account, almost the same language 
is used to describe the sacred cord and blessing behaviour, but they are now clearly 
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indentified as Brahmans and the description includes a lengthy explanation of how they 
descended from a now extinct order (Nesfield 1885:44-45, see also 121-122 above). 
According to the ethnographies from the turn of the centuiy, Kathaks were a low-ranking 
sub-caste of Brahmans in Bihar (Risely 1981:1,433) and “popularly regarded” as 
B rahmans by the lower castes in the North West (Crooke 1896: m, 174). At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, Coomaraswamy made a point of identifying Bindadin 
as a “devout” Brahman (Coomaraswamy 1913) and Sharar, although he never 
specifically wrote that Kathaks were Brahmans, associated the two by writing that 
“dancing in India was always connected with divine worship.... The people who 
practised it were Brahmans and their centres were Ajodhya and Benares where the kathak 
dancers lived” (Sharar 1975: 141). By the 1930s the dance is plainly associated with a 
group of Brahmans calling themselves Kathaks (see Zutshi 1937 and La Meri 1939) and 
the Kathaks themselves are described as “religious troubadours” in the census report 
(Blunt 1931:244). 

It is logical, in the face of this evidence, to suggest that the Kathaks of Uttar 
Pradesh raised their status by adopting Brahmanical behaviour, attempting to dissociate 
themselves from the dancing girls by emphasizing their devotional repertoire, and 
eventually identifying themselves as Brahmans - particularly, one assumes, to census 
officers and dance researchers. It is possible that the early census officials simply got it 
wrong and, misundertanding the culture, mistakenly enumerated Kathaks in the wrong 
categories by associating them with the other low status performing groups. Yet, the 
evidence of their activities (teaching and accompanying dancing girls) belies this. A great 
deal of ink has been spilled, from Nesfield (1885:44-45) to Natavar (1997:154-155), 



explaining how the priestly Kathaks lost their status and became associated with base 
activities. No one seems to have considered that they may instead have gained status. 
This caste shift also appears just after the Kathaks’ successes in the court of Lucknow, 
thus meeting Pandian’s criterion that caste mobility occurs in relation to increased 
politico-economic status (Pandian 1995: 72). Furthermore, the tension between the 
supposedly Brahman Lucknow Kathaks and the perhaps Dholi Jaipur Kathaks combined 
with Natavar’s observations of the Rajasthani Kathaks’ concern about the ambiguity of 
their caste points to a similar shift in process in Rajasthan (Natavar 1997: 151-152). 
Although, to my knowledge, the Jaipur Kathaks themselves do not say they are 
Brahmans, Reginald Massey has already asserted strongly in print that “the Kathak gurus 
of North India (whether of the Jaipur, Lucknow or any other gharana) are all Brahmins” 
(Massey 1999: 115). 

One of Pandian’s other indicators of a caste shift is a name change. Although 
perhaps not quite as visible as the group’s rising fortunes, the hypothesis that Kathaks 
adopted the name at some time is not difficult to support. Kathaks are not among the 
performing groups in Ain-iAkbari. This could be because they were originally centred 
around Benares and had no contact with the court. They are also, very curiously, not in 
Bani, yet there is no doubt that they were active at the court in Lucknow. Could the 
predecessors of Kathaks have been present in both contexts but have gone by another 
name or been part of another group? The theatrical element in both stage kathak and the 
rural family’s art leads one to consider Bhands and Bhagats as possible contenders. Of 
the two, the Bhagats are stronger, not only because they are Hindu (except in Risley 
1981), but also because they seem to lose both presence and status in the censuses as the 
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Kathaks gain prominence through the nineteenth century. There is a common connection 
to dancing boys. There is also the Krishna element which was the main feature of die 
Bhagats’ repertoire in Mughal times and, in spite of the connection to dancing girls, 
seems to have been an important part of the Kathak’s repertoire at least since the time of 
Bindadia Certainly, it is made much of now. The connection in Ain-i Akbari between 
Bhagats and Kurtanyas who direct boys dressed as women in plays about Krishna seems 
to reinforce the link between kathak and Ras Lila, Kathaks and Ras Dharis, and Kathaks 
and dancing boys. Moreover, Kurtanya can be translated simply as one who sings a 
kurtana. The kurtanas, devotional songs about Krishna, supposedly contain dance bols 
and name Krishna Natvar (Vyas 1963:6-7). One cannot say with any certainty that 
Kathaks were Bhagats, but there are enough connections to make the suggestion. 
Certainly, one must entertain the idea that the reason for their absence in the 
documentation before 1800 is that they arose from some other performing group. 

The other evidence that points to a name change is the name itself. Even today, 
there is some contention as to whether it is simply a descriptive term meaning “story¬ 
teller” or belongs to a specific caste group. Frances Shepherd’s study of the Benares tabla 
ghararta identified the Kathak community as “a group of professional classical musicians 
and dancers who are Brahmans and call themselves Kathak” (Shepherd 1976:13). She 
pointed out that three gharanas have been founded by hereditary Kathaks - the Benares 
tabla gharana, a vocal gharana and the Lucknow gharcma of kathak dance — and 
emphasized that male members of the Kathak community most often play tabla or 
sarangi , sing or dance, while female members are never taught formally. She located 
Kathaks in a number of areas in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar as well as Benares (Shepherd 
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1976:13-18). This supports all the evidence in the censuses regarding the location and 
activities of Kathaks, and shows that there is a vast community of related musicians 
throughout this area which includes hereditary members of the Benares tabla gharana, 
BirjuMaharaj’s family and the village kathavachaks. Yet, the village musicians, and to 
my knowledge, the tabla players, do not call themselves Kathaks. Furthermore, as 
recently as the 1950s, male dancers trained in kathak could call themselves Kathaks even 
if they were not from Kathak families (Hein 1970: 33fn). When I asked Jaipur Kathak 
Rajendra Gangani about Kathaks in other parts of India, he told me that performers in 
Panjab put “K” before their names to indicate “Kathak,” although it would seem unlikely 
that they would be related to the clan in Uttar Pradesh (Rajendra Gangani, Interview: 
Delhi, 14 March 2002). 

This ambiguity is familiar and leads straight back to the dictionary definitions 
discussed in Chapter 3:49. Of note, certainly, is that there is nothing in the nineteeth 
century dictionaries that connects the word kathak to a community. The final definition in 
Platts, however, states that a kathak is a dancing boy. The connection between kathak or 
Kathaks and dancing boys has been as consistent as the connection with dancing girls 
(who, it must be remembered were actually young women). Broughton wrote about 
dancing boys called “Kuthiks” in 1813 (see above). He also mentioned their 
accompanists, whom he did not call “Kuthiks.” It is easy to suggest that the boys, who 
were the performers, were called Kathaks as they were telling stories through their dance, 
not because it was the name of their community. They and their accompanists, who were 
undoubtedly their male relatives, may have been Kurtanas (who are said to be Brahmans 
in Ain-i Akbari), Bhagats, or maybe even Bhands or Dholis. Gradually, however, just as 
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the Kathavachaks in Raghav Pandit today are claiming the term to refer specifically to 
them and their dance, a large group of performers in what is now Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar, began to call themselves “Kathaks.” Perhaps sometime in the late eighteenth or 
early nineteenth centuries, they gradually claimed ownership of a term that had up to then 
been a broad-ranging term, applicable to members of any number of performing groups. 
Armed with a new name and the political support of aristocratic championship in 
Lucknow, they began to adopt the ritual behaviours associated with Brahmanhood. By 
the time the dance scholars caught up to them in the early twentieth century, the 
transformation was complete. 



Chapter 8 

The Gharanas 


The search for the group of performing artists now called Kathaks has led to a 
vast endogamous clan of performers including dancers, singers, Kathavachaks, tabla 
players, and actors found throughout what is now Uttar Pradesh and seemingly centred 
around Benares. The histories of kathak, however, trace the dance’s development back to 
two stylistic schools or gharanas named after the courts at Jaipur and Lucknow. 

Although some dancers today question the suitability of non-hereditary dancers claiming 
to belong to one or the other gharana, the division into Jaipur and Lucknow styles is still 
very much part of dance training. The Kathak Kendra in Delhi carefully keeps three 
gurus from each gharana on staff, and new students are channelled into foundation 
classes in one style or the other. 

Gharanas, however, are much more than simply styles. For most of the twentieth 
century, musicians (and dancers) in North India have associated themselves with these 
musical lineages, each of which claims to disseminate a discrete performance style and 
body of repertoire. Daniel Neuman summed up the requisite characteristics of gharanas 
in The Life of Music in North India (1980). Although non-hereditary musicians may 
become disciples, authority and ownership rest with the gharana' s core family, the 
Ichandan, and male leader, the khalifa. & gharana must also have a charismatic founder, 
at least three generations of recognized musicians, and at least one living performer who 
represents the gharana and its style. Membership in a gharana gives performing artists 
not only a distinctive and marketable socio-musical indentity but also an authoritative 
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musical pedigree to which they can refer. Neuman also illustrated some of the political 
and exclusive qualities of gharanas in his discussion of the controversies still 
surrounding which organizations may or may not be gharanas and who may or may not 
claim membership. Central to the dispute, Neuman observed, was the differing status of 
soloists and accompanists - whether a lineage containing accompanists could claim to be 
a gharana and indeed whether accompanists like tabla players could have gharanas at 
all. One further observation Neuman made about gharanas is that they are for the most 
part Muslim, as Islam permits the marriage of close cousins thus allowing musical 
knowledge to be kept within the family (Neuman 1980:160-167; also see Neuman 1976, 
Neuman 1978, Meer 1980:128-137, and Kippen 1988). 

The question of whether the term gharana is applicable to the socio-musical 
organization of tabla players has been dealt with in depth by James Kippen in The Tabla 
of Lucknow (1988: 63-66, also see Shepherd 1976: 1-10). The question of Hindu 
gharanas is also interesting; certainly there are far more Muslim gharanas than Hindu 
ones and clearly the terminology ( khalifa and khandan for example) is of Persian rather 
than Sanskrit origin. One can trace the spread of the institution and evolution of the 
concept, however, as various groups of performing artists adopted gharana organization. 
The origins of the gharanas are vague, but do not reach back before the middle of the 
nineteenth century (Neuman 1978:187). The earliest gharanas , which are all vocal, arose 
in response to changing patronage as the courts lost power and musicians moved into the 
larger, anonymous and competive urban space. As unique and marketable indentities, 
gharanas caught on and instrumental lineages, first soloist and then accompanist, 
followed suit. The relative lack of Hindu gharanas is probably not solely because of 
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marriage rules, otherwise there would be no Hindu gharanas at all, but rather because the 
Muslim hereditary performers were more numerous, more organized, and more 
competitive due to their experience in the courts. The Hindu gharanas and the tabla 
gharanas are comparative latecomers, and the kathak gharanas, which are both Hindu 
and contain accompanists, seem not to have appeared until well into the twentieth 
century. 

One of the oft-repeated “facts” in the history of kathak is that the dance’s pure, 
storytelling style changed when it moved from temple to court setting. The Islamic 
intolerance of representation, particularly of Hindu polytheistic mythology, resulted in an 
emphasis on nritt and abstract forms which matched the abstract elements in Islamic art 
and architecture (see for example Vatsyayan 1974, Baneiji 1984, and Narayan 1998). The 
Muslim rulers are charged with making Kathak into a gymnastic display in which speed 
and technical virtuosity were valued rather than expression and devotion. But when 
discussing the origins, qualities and styles of the two main Kathak gharanas , the Jaipur 
and Lucknow gharanas, the accounts begin once again to contradict themselves. Of the 
two, the Jaipur gharana is sometimes identified as older (Devi 1972), and is said to have 
developed in the Hindu courts of Rajasthan. The Lucknow gharana is said to have 
appeared rather suddenly (Khokar 1963) and was patronized by the Muslim rulers of 
Avadh One would therefore expect the Jaipur gharana to have retained more of the 
expressive qualities and storytelling repertoire linked to Hinduism and the Lucknow 
gharana to be known for the abstract material acceptable to Islam. Indeed, Singha and 
Massey describe the Jaipur style as having “a strong religious flavour” (1967:132), but 
then in the next paragraph speak of the “partiality for pure dance...evident...in the dancing 
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of the exponents of the Jaipur gharancf (Singha and Massey 1967:133). According to 
Baneiji “footwork stands most supreme” in the Jaipur gharana, forming ninety-five 
percent of the dance (Banefji 1984:128) and Saxena (1963), Khokar (1984), Samson 
(1987) and Kothari (1989) all focus on the style’s virile pure dance and “rhythmic 
wizardry.” In contrast, the Lucknow gharana is described as graceful, delicate and 
expressive, complementing “technical virtuosity and flamboyance...[with] subtlety in the 
depiction of moods and emotions” (Samson 1987:79). Lucknow is also identified as the 
birthplace of thumri, the most expressive of the dance-songs, alternately said to have 
been invented by Wajid Ali Shah or by Bindadin (cf. Manuel 1989 and see Chapter 10 
below). Yet even if one accepts the very plausible explanation that the vigorous Jaipur 
style developed in keeping with the Rajput warrior ethos and the subtle Lucknow style is 
a product of the effete and decadent atmosphere of the declining court, such observations 
still seem in strange contradiction with the idea that Kathak’s nritt repertoire is the 
consequence of Islamic influence. 

These types of inconsistencies are by now no surprise. Part of the lack of clarity in 
the history of the kathak gharanas is that the genealogies and explanations of the style 
characteristics were confirmed only in the mid-twentieth century and then projected 
backwards into the nineteenth century. The early literature, from Madun al-Musiqi to 
Baneiji (1942), makes no mention of gharanas. In the books and articles of the early 
1950s, schools, styles and centres of kathak appear, but they include Lahore, Delhi and 
Benares as well as Lucknow and Jaipur (see Ambrose 1950, Gopal 1951, Chatteiji 1951, 
and Bowers 1953) The term gharana only emerges in the Marg articles of 1959 which 
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describe Lucknow and Jaipur gharanas, complete with genealogies, in detail for the first 
time (Khokar 1963 and Saxena 1963). 46 

The Lucknow Gharana 

The Lucknow gharana has been the subject of much more research and 
documentation than the Jaipur or Benares gharanas. Most of the authors and dance 
scholars have been disciples of Lucknow dancers - Maya Rao and Rina Singha were 
students of Shambhu Maharaj and Shovana Narayan, Andreine Bel and Sandhya 
Swamamanjri all studied with Biiju Maharaj at some point. There are also the Urdu 
documents describing Lucknow - Imam, Khan, Shah, and Sharar - but no equivalent 
documentation of the Rajasthani courts. 

Yet, one almost immediately finds inconsistencies. The present leader of the 
Lucknow school is Biiju Maharaj, the son of Achhan Maharaj. Achhan Maharaj and his 
younger brothers, Shambhu and Lachhu were the sons of Kalka Prasad whose brother 
Bindadin supposedly danced as a small boy in the mid-nineteenth century court of Wajid 
Ali Shah in Lucknow. Bindadin and Kalka Prasad are credited with the creative 
developments that have led to today’s Lucknow Kathak (see Kothari 1989:24-37 and 
Kippen and Bel 1996:44-46). This lineage is undisputed; it is when one looks back 
further that questions arise. The generation before Bindadin and Kalka Prasad also 
included three brothers or cousins: Thakur Prasad, Durga Prasad and Man Singh. 

46 The Benares or Janaki Prasad ghctrcma appears only as a footnote in the Marg collection and is 
afterwards described as an off-shoot of the Jaipur gharana (see Kothari 1989: 59-65, for example). A 
second Benares gharana sometimes appears which includes Sitara Devi, her lather Sukhdev Maharaj and 
her siblings (see Narayan 1998: 176). As neither Benares gharana has a strong artistic or political presence 
in the kathak dance world today, and both can be connected to the other gharanas, I have chosen to limit 
my investigation to Lucknow and Jaipur gharanas. 
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According to Kothari (1989), Kippen and Bel (1996), Narayan (1998), and Massey 
(1999), Durga Prasad was the teacher of Wajid Ali Shah and the father of Bindadin and 
Kalka Prasad. But in the earlier publications of Singha and Massey (1967), Devi (1972) 
and Khokar (1963 and 1984), it is Thakur Prasad who was both the Nawab’s guru and the 
two brothers’ father. The previous generation again includes three male relatives: 
Prakash, Dayal and Hiralat; and the generation before that has again three: Argu, Khargu 
and Tularam, who are the sons of a single ancestor, Ishwari. It is said that Ishwari 
founded the kathak style after Krishna appeared to him in a dream and told him to devote 
his life to dance as a form of worship (Banerji 1982:63 47 and Misra 1991:4, see also 
above Chapter 3:45). The family trees in Kothari (1989) and Narayan (1998) trace the 
three generations descending from Ishwari as parallel cousins (see Figure 1 below). 
However, the older version in the Marg volume shows succeeding generations of 
brothers: Prakash, Dayal and Harilal (sic) are brothers (although it is not clear whether 
they are sons of Argu or Khargu), Durga, Thakur and Mansingh are all sons of Dayal, 
and Bindadin, Kalika (sic) and Bhairav (Bhairon) are all sons of Durga Prasad (see 
Figure 2). 48 

The information in Sharar (1975) and Imam (1959) only adds to the confusion. In 

Sharar, Durga and Thakur are brothers and the sons of Prakash: 

From the time of Muhammad Ali Shah until Wajid Ali Shah’s reign, 

Durga Prashad and Thakur Prashad, title sons of Parkashji, were famous. It 
is said that Durga Prashad taught Wajid Ali Shah to dance. Later the two 
sons of Durga Prashad, Kalka and Binda Din, became renowned and 


47 Interestingly, Baneiji tells this story a second time, crediting Bindadin with the vision of Krishna (1982: 
65). 

48 It is worth noting that this is also the version given by Biiju Maharaj himself to Andreine Bel. He also 
clarified that Prakash and his brothers were sons of Argu (Adagu) (from Andreine Bel’s interview with 
Biiju Maharaj, 24 April, 1984; James Kippem email, 13 July, 2002). 



nearly everyone acknowledged that no one in the whole of India could 
rival them at dancing (Sharar 1975:142). 
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In Imam, on the other hand, Durga is Prakash’s nephew, not son, and therefore a cousin 

of Mansingh and “his younger brother” who is not named: 

Among the dancers Lallooji jHiralal?] and Prakash Kathak have 
distinguished themselves in Gat Bhav and Arthabhav. They are Ustads in 
Lucknow. Durga, nephew of Prakash, was a prodigy but died young. Now 
Mansingh and his younger brother [Thakur?], both sons of Prakash, are 
good dancers, and they dance, according to the tradition of their family 
(Imam 1959:25). 
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Fig. 1 Lucknow Gharana Genealogy based on Kothari 1989 
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Fig. 2 Lucknow Gharana Genealogy based on Marg 1963, with recent generations 
added. 


This type of contradictory and incomplete genealogical information is certainly 
not unique to the Lucknow gharana but a common feature in oral genealogies all over the 
world. Although the data can provide a handy historical framework, it can be examined 
just as usefully as a symbolic “document” that continues to be manipulated through 
selective memory so it communicates contemporary values and meanings (Kippen 1988: 
84-5, see also Neuman 1980:166-167). What becomes immediately apparent when 
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examining the Lucknow genealogy is that the family tree has been not only pruned but 
also very carefully shaped. 

Most family trees, including the genealogies of gharanas, take the shape of 
triangles with the family founder at the apex and the successive generations of 
descendents forming an ever widening base. The Lucknow family tree is a column - a 
vertical descent through five generations each with three representatives until the present- 
day dancers widen the base slightly. Biiju Maharaj himself drew my attention to this in 
conversation, pointing out that for “seven generations” there had been three “real 
brothers” until he, the younger brother of three sisters, was bom (Biiju Maharaj, 
interview: New Delhi, 20 February, 2002). The more recent versions in Kothari (1989) 
and Narayan (1998) which show three columns of vertical succession (father and son) 
until the generation of Bindadin, visually emphasize the directness of the descent. The 
width at the base also calls the slim contour of succession into question. The generations 
of living dancers and teachers include Biiju Maharaj’s sons, Jai Kishan and Deepak, 
Shambhu Maharaj’s sons (Biiju Maharaj’s cousins) Krishan Mohan and Ram Mohan, 
Munna and Satish Shukla, the sons of Biiju Maharaj’s eldest sister, and Om Prakash 
Misra a son of another of Biiju Maharaj’s sisters. It is highly improbable that in the 
preceding generations, there were no dancers of note other than the repeated layers of 
three brothers. Surely there were other sons, sisters’ sons and cousins who also plied the 
family art, or although perhaps not dancers, played tabla, sarangi, sang or acted. 

The answer is that of course there were and are many Kathaks in the extended 
family of Biiju Maharaj and his ancestors. From Madim al-Musiqi, the Kathaks Prakash, 
Durga, Mansingh, and perhaps Lalloo (if he is Hiralal), appear in the family tree, but 
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Prashaddu Kathak, Jatan Kathak, Beni Prasad and Prasaddoo Kathak (all of Benares), and 
Ram Sahai Kathak of Handiya are not (Imam 1959:20 and 25). Of these. Ram Sahai 
stands out, both because he is from Handiya (supposedly the ancestral home of the 
Lucknow Kathaks, see below) and because his name is shared with many members of the 
Bemares gharana of tabla players (see Shepherd 1976). 49 One also finds more recent 
references to other family members not included in the genealogy. Leila Sokhey, who 
later became “Madam Menaka,” one of the first non-hereditary female dancers (see 
Chapters 9 and 11) studied kathak briefly with Ramdutt Misra, who was Achhan, Lachhu 
and ShambhuMaharaj’s maternal uncle, and Ramdutt’s son. Ram Narayan Misra became 
the principal male dancer in her troupe (Joshi 1989: 11). More intriguing yet is the claim 
of Sitara Devi that she also is a cousin of Biiju Maharaj and therefore part of the Benares 
Kathak community. She told me that when her father, dancer and musician Sukhdev 
Maharaj, decided to teach her and her sisters to dance, they were thrown out of the caste 
(Sitara Devi, interview: Mumbai, 6 March, 2003). If this is true, it shows how strong this 
social organization still is: all the family members I asked vehemently denied being 
related to her. One dancer told me “Sitara Devi is not related to anybody” and her lineage 
is not in any dance book. One can find a few tiny references: a geography book 
describing Sukhdev Maharaj as “a cousin of Bindadin” (Mathur 1976:109), and a 
website stating that Sukhdev was Bindadin’s grand-nephew as his father, Ramdas, was a 
cousin of Achhan Maharaj (Mamta 1999-2002). 

The carefully pruned family tree is only part of the story. When one attempts to 
trace the family from the court of Wajid Ali Shah to the dance stages and teaching studios 

49 In Princep’s Census ofBenares, the source of the information on Kathaks was Siw Sahay (Princep 1832: 
495) 
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of the twentieth centuiy, one again finds gaps. There seems to be no doubt that Prakash, 
the grandfather of Bindadin and the great-grandfather of Birju Maharaj, was a dancer in 
the court at Lucknow. Whether Durga was Prakash’s son or nephew is probably 
immaterial; he also was at the court and was known as a good dancer (Imam 1975:25). 
Sharar, writing at the beginning of the twentieth century, placed Prakash (Parkash) and 
two other dancers, Hallal and Dayalu (who are probably Prakash’s brothers Hiralal and 
Dayal), in the court between 1798 and 1837 - “in the days of Navab Sadat Ali Khan, 
Ghazi ud Din Haidar and Nasir ud Din Haidar” - and another dancer Khushi Maharaj in 
the earlier courts of Shuja-ud-Daula and Asaf-ud-Daula (Sharar 1975:142). Although 
Sharar also wrote “there have always been Kathaks in Lucknow” (Sharar 1975:142), 
family history says that it was Prakash who migrated from the village of Handiya near 
Allahabad to the court (Birju Maharaj, interview: Delhi, 20 February, 2002, see also 
Kothari 1989 and Narayan 1998). There are also a number of curious suggestions that the 
famil y migrated to Handiya from Rajasthan (Khokar 1963: 10, Bhavani 1965: 37, Devi 
1972:167 andBaneiji 1982: 63, see also Natavar 1997: 72), but this is difficult to verify 
or refute, and may only be an example of gharana politics (see below). 

The story of the family migration from eastern Uttar Pradesh to Lucknow not only 
corresponds with what we know about the continued concentration of Kathaks in 
Benares, it fits nicely with historical information documenting the movement of 
performers to the new artistic centre of the Awadhi court (see for example Kippen 1988: 
2-6 and Misra 1991). When the ancestors of the Lucknow Kathaks arrived is not 
documented exactly, but is probably not extremely important. What is documented is the 
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great social and economic gains that artists, particularly the favourites of Wajid Ali Shah, 

the last Nawab, could achieve: 

Nawab Wajid Ali Shah’s great patronage to art afforded a 
unique opportunity to a vast number of artists especially 
musicians to gather in Lucknow. The patronage extended to 
artists by the Nawab was so great that even Dharis were 
raised to the position of nobles (Imam, 1959:25, see also 
Knighton 1921:77-78). 

It seems inarguable that the Kathaks gained prestige and status in the Nawab’s court, 
although it is not in the contemporary accounts that any of them actually taught the 
ruler. 50 Bindadin is the subject of several stories highlighting his performances at the 
court as a child prodigy (see Kippen and Bel 1991:43-44); the stories are impossible to 
verify or refute, but as Bindadin was bom sometimes between 1838 and 1845 (see Misra 
1991: 8) it seems certain that his childhood years spanned the last decade or so of the 
Nawab’s rule. What happened to the family when the British deposed Wajid Ali Shah, 
however, is less clear. 

Unlike many dancers and musicians of his close entourage, the Kathaks did not 
accompany the Nawab to Kolkata in 1856. After the Mutiny, according to Biiju Maharaj, 
the family walked to Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh, one assumes in search of further 
patronage. Only the “three brothers and mother and one maid-servant” made the journey 
and they returned to Lucknow two years later (Bigu Maharaj, interview: Delhi, 20 
February 2002, see also Misra 1991:9). Bindadin would have been twenty years old at 
the very most and his brothers Kalka and Bhairav would been younger. It is unclear 
whether the older generation, Durga, Thakur and Mansingh, remained in Lucknow or 

30 This only appears in Sharar who wrote “It is said that Durga Prasad taught Wajid Ali Shah to dance” 
(Sharar 1975:142). Rather oddly, he wrote in a separate chapter: “in actual feet Wajid Ali Shah had never 
danced at any time” (1975:138). Imam, on the other hand, wrote that Durga “died young” (Imam 1959: 
25). 
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were no longer living. 51 It seems that after returning to Lucknow, Bindadin and Kalka 
lived by performing and teaching tavaifs. Although supposedly invited to various courts, 
neither seems to have accepted a court position (Misra 1991: 9-14). Most of the kathak 
books are silent about this period. This is curious, because if Bindadin and Kalka are 
responsible for developing and perfecting the art of kathak (see for example Khokar 
1963: 11), they accomplished this task during these years, not as small children at the 
court of Lucknow. Bhairav (the third brother, or cousin according to Kothari 1989 and 
Narayan 1998) completely disappears. 52 Kalka’s three sons were bom around the turn of 
the centuiy: Achhan sometime between 1883 (Kothari 1989:32) and 1896 (Misra 1991: 
16), Lachhu in 1901 (Misra 1991: 16) and Shambhu in either 1908 (Misra 1991: 16) or 
1910 (Banerji 1982: 68). 53 All accounts agree that Kalka died in 1910 and Bindadin in 
1918. 

It was the brothers Achhan, Lachhu and Shambhu, who lived through the shift of 
patronage from courts to government institutions (see Chapters 11 and 12) and the 
simultaneous entry into the professional dance world of upper-middle class women and 
disappearance of the courtesan tradition (see Chapters 9 and 12). Change, of course, did 
not happen overnight. A few courts, such as Bhopal and Nepal, provided last centres of 
patronage for music and dance and two in particular stand out - the court of Nawab 
Hamid Ali Khan at Rampur and the court of Raja Chakradhar Singh at Raigarh These 
old-fashioned, feudal centres of music and dance coexisted for a time with the emerging 
music schools and conferences that would become important patrons of music and dance 
after Independence. 

51 Banerji wrote that Thakur Prasad died in 1856 (1982: 64). 

52 Misra wrote that Bhairav “unfortunately died young” (1987: 38). 

53 It is difficult to find exact dates of birth for the brothers and the accounts contradict one another slightly. 
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The princely state of Rampur, north-west of Lucknow and due east of Delhi, was 
one of the last centres of darbari culture, and the final Nawabs were well-known patrons 
of the arts. Nawab Hamid Aii Khan who ruled between 1896 and 1930 was himself a 
dhrvpad singer and also played tabla and pakhavaj. Much like Nawab Wajid Ali Shah he 
patronized a substantial artistic establishment, and many of the significant artists of the 
time flocked to his court The Rampur gharana of khyal traces its origin to the court, and 
musicians such as Ahmed Jan Thirakwa, Wazir Khan, Gauhar Jan and Allauddin Khan 
performed in Rampur (for more information see Deodhar 1993:110-120 and Habibullah 
2001:22-103). Both Achhan and Lachhu Maharaj worked in the court during the 1910s 
and 1920s and Shambhu Maharaj joined them there at age fourteen (Baneiji 1982:68). 
What took place at the court is unresearched, and although Achhan Maharaj was 
employed as a dancer at Rampur until sometime in the 1930s 54 most of the kathak books 
do not mention it One source describes Achhan Maharaj, along with three other 
musicians, as personal disciples of Nawab Hamid Ali Khan (Brahaspati 1982: 93-94), but 
another claims that the Nawab and the dancers did not have congenial relations, and 
Lachhu, after a quarrel with the ruler, had to “run away” (Ashirwadam 1990:73; see also 
Misra 1991:16, andKothari 1989:32). 

The court of Raja Chakradhar Singh at Raigarh in Madhya Pradesh (south-west of 
Kolkata), on the other hand, has been the subject of two books (Ashirwadam 1990 and 
Ram 1982) and other authors like Kothari (1989) dealt with it in large chapters. The Raja 
attained the throne of Raigarh in 1924 and, perhaps in emulation of previous rulers like 

54 The court accounts of 1933 include Lachchu, Bachchu and Baij Nath as Dancers. Interestingly, Baijnath 
was the birth-name of Lachhu, indicating that he was perhaps being paid twice! Achhan is not present, but 
whether “Bachchu” somehow refers to him, or he had left for Raigarh by that time is unclear (Khan 1934: 
210-211). 
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Wajid Ali Shah, dedicated his wealth and resources to the patronage of music and dance 
until his death in 1947 when his kingdom became part of independent India. Throughout 
the 1930s, the Raja invited every musician and dancer who appealed to him to come and 
stay in Raigarh. Achhan Maharaj joined the darbar sometime between 1933 and 1938 
(perhaps after the death of the Nawab of Rampur in 1933) and it is possible that Lachhu 
preceded him. Shambhu eventually joined his brothers, but came as a visiting artist rather 
than living at the darbar as a guru (see Ashirwadam 1990). 

Most publications emphasize Raigarh’s importance as a centre of aristocratic 
patronage in an era when such establishments were an anacronism. By this time, the first 
music colleges and All-India music conferences that would become the new patrons of 
culture were already appearing (see Chapters 11 and 12). Raigarh provided a last refuge 
where musicians and dancers could perform, teach, and practise without worrying about 
mundane concerns. Yet, the gathering of so many dancers in one place possibly had a 
great impact on the development of kathak. Not only were the nephews of Bindadin 
present, but also dancers from Benares (Mohan Lai), Bihar and Rajasthan (Jagannath 
Prasad and Jailal) and tabla virtuosos like Nathoo Khan and Ahmed Jan Thirakwa. 
Although one comes across a few references to the “Raigarh gharand‘ , (for example 
Misra 1987:41) which emphasize the dancers who trained there and the compositions of 
the Raja, there is other evidence that suggests that the dancers did not necessarily get 
along (for more information see especially Ashirwadam 1990, but also Kothari 1989:67- 
74). Moreover, the decades in which this convergence took place were the years leading 
up to Independence. They were also the very decades in which the word “kathaW in 
reference to a style of dancing appeared in the literature, and the period directly before 
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the Marg articles, which contain the first descriptions of the gharanas. At Raigarh, 
dancers from Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan came face to face as equals competing for 
patronage and status. It seems very likely that it was in Raigarh that the dancers realized 
the political and economic expedience of adopting gharana identities. 

The Jaipur Gharana 

The history of the Jaipur gharana stands in complete contrast to the documented, 
pruned and linear Lucknow story. The story of Jaipur, or perhaps more accurately, 
Rajasthani kathak may be much more straight-forward because it does not seem thus far 
to have been politically manipulated. On die other hand, it is much more difficult to 
research because the ethnographic evidence is ungathered and there are, to my 
knowledge, no contemporary documents rivalling Imam, Khan and Sharar. There are the 
court records of the Gunijankhana , the musical establishment in the court of Jaipur, 
which show Kathaks, but it is not clear when the dancers began to associate with the 
court (Chandramani 1979:101) In spite of the few tantalizing phrases in Joan Erdman’s 
Patrons and Performers of Rajasthan , there does not seem to be any available analysis of 
the Kathaks’ presence in the Gunijankhana records. (See Erdman 1985:79-82 and above. 
Chapter 7:129). The absence of Kathaks in any British census of any area of Rajputana 
suggests that the identity is not much more than a century old, yet clearly today’s 
gharanedar Jaipur Kathaks are descended from families of hereditary performers. The 
suggestions that the U.P. Kathaks originally migrated from Rajasthan (see Khokar 1963: 
10, Devi 1972:167, Baneiji 1982:63 and Natawar 1997:72fn) are intriguing. If one 
relies on the censuses, the families must have left well before 1800 in order to have time 
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to arrive in Benares, change their name and settle down before Princep’s census in the 
1830s (Princep 1832). The claim may, on one hand, be a political attempt to link the two 
gharanas and thus lessen the Lucknow Kathaks’ monopoly. It may, on the other hand, 
simply be a folk memory. There is perhaps some likelihood that the groups are, as Hindu 
performing artists, related in some distant way, but only in the same way as many groups 
of hereditary performers have exchanged names and identities over the centuries (see 
Chapter 7). 55 

Leaving the question of caste and origins to the side, it is agreed that the Jaipur 
Kathaks come, not from Jaipur, but from the Churn district in north-western Rajasthan 
(Chandramani 1979:100, also see Chapter 6: 99). In contrast to the single Lucknow 
family tree with its striking vertical descent, the Jaipur gharana boasts as many as five 
separate genealogies (see the Marg collection 1963, reproduced in Kothari 1989). 
Furthermore, Natavar pointed out that “the entire lineage of the head guru of the Jaipur 
Kathak Kendra at that time [of her research]” (she neglected to name him) was omitted 
(Natavar 1997: 38), and Delhi Kathak Kendra guru Rajendra Gangani told me that he 
was planning publication of his family tree as it also was not in any book (Rajendra 
Gangani, interview: Delhi, 14 March 2002). This gives rise to two observations. Unlike 
the Kathak clan in Uttar Pradesh, the Rajasthani Kathaks do not seem to be endogamous; 
and unlike the Lucknow gharana they do not have a core family or khandan, one of the 
requisites for being a gharana (see Neuman 1980: 148). 

Perhaps this is meaningless. Although Natavar reported on the confusion 
experienced by Rajasthani Kathaks about their caste status (Natavar 1997:151-152), 

55 A great deal of historical and ethnographic work remains to be done on the Kathaks of Rajasthan. 
Mekhala Natavar made a start in her 1997 dissertation, but she focussed on present-day Kathaks and did 
not tackle the past convincingly. 
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there is definitely no uncertainty among Jaipur gharanedar Kathaks regarding their 
repertoire, style and identity. Jaipur dancers have been visible on the concert stage for 
decades and although tracing genealogies becomes pointless because there are so many 
names and families, the names of stars like Ram Gopal, Jai Kumari, Roshan Kumari, 
Durga Lai and present-day virtuoso Rajendra Gangani are well-known to dance 
connoisseurs. Sundar Prasad, a contemporary of Lachhu and Shambhu Maharaj, was the 
guru of many non-hereditaiy teachers and performers including Urmila Nagar, the senior 
Jaipur style guru at the Delhi Kathak Kendra. One cannot challenge the gharana 's 
existence as a recognizeable stylistic entity merely because it does not have a khandan. 

Nevertheless, exchange of material and students between Lucknow and Jaipur 
gharanas seems to have been a constant event through the twentieth century. Some 
young Jaipur Kathaks including Sundar Prasad are said to have travelled to Lucknow in 
the late 1890s to study with Bindadin (Kothari 1989: 51). The Lucknow Kathaks use this 
story to prove that Jaipur Kathak is a watered-down version of their art, yet the first 
article describing die Lucknow gharana ends with a paragraph stating that Lucknow 
kathak was less pure than it had been and that “the technical elements of one Gharana are 
freely used by the other” (Khokar 1963:11). 


Comparison and Summary 

In his chapter on the Jaipur gharana, Kothari includes the following information: 

Though there is no written record available the 
contemporary gurus of the Jaipur gharana maintain that a 
meeting of the kathakas took place in 1895... to drown out 
all the differences about the gharanas. ... There used to be 
as many gharanas as there were gurus ... [which] caused 
sufficient confusion and hard feelings as most of the 
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exponents belonged to the same group. In this historic 
meeting exponents from Lucknow were also invited 
(Kothari 1989: 50). 

In our conversation, Jaipur Kathak Rajendra Gangani told me a similar story, but he 

seemed to place the decision to divide the gharanas in the court of Raigarh: 

My father told me that when Raja Chakardhar came to 
Raigarh, Narayan Prashad Ji took my father to him. Jailal Ji 
Dada was also there. Raja Chakardar Singh had also invited 
Achan Maharaj Ji. So three or four gurus from different 
places were there. They also taught Raja Chakardhar, even 
though he did not stand and leam dance much. However, he 
got the gurus to teach two dancers, Karti Kalyan Ji and 
Phirtu Maharaj who were under his patronage. During that 
time, dancers in Wajid Ali Shah's court changed it into 
Natvari Nritt and made it a darbari nritt. They named it 
Lucknow gharana to show that it was a distinct tradition. 

When that style was being developed. Raja Man Singh of 
Jaipur told his dancers to dance in temples but not in courts. 

So dancing in temples continued in Jaipur and it came to be 
called the Jaipur gharana (Rajendra Gangani, interview: 

Delhi, 14 March 2002). 

It makes a great deal of sense to propose that the gharana division happened in the late 
1930s at the Raigarh court. In response to rapidly changing patronage and what seems to 
have been a time of cultural exchange, the Lucknow and Jaipur dancers realized that 
separate identities and styles would be veiy advantageous. In effect, the dancers 
experienced the same new anonymity at Raigarh and in the growing public arena that the 
court musicians experienced a few decades earlier. The “new” gharanas* histories and 
genealogies were then reconstructed, probably by both the dancers and the dance 
scholars, and projected back into the nineteenth century. This explains why so much of 
the Jaipur gharana’ s history is mythology (see Saxena 1963) and also why the Lucknow 
gharana's history is often telescoped in order to claim that Bindadin made the 
refinements of today’s kathak in the court of Wajid Ali Shah. Indeed, the connection of 
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both gharanas with the courts at Jaipur and Lucknow is tenuous. Rajasthani Kathaks 
were rural people who only visited the courts (Rajendra Gangani, interview: Delhi, 6 
March 2002) and the Uttar Pradesh Kathaks spent no more than a generation and a half in 
Lucknow before finding patronage in Bhopal, Rampur and Raigarh. 56 

Today, at a time when gharanas are becoming less and less important to 
musicians (see Neuman 1980:44) and recording technology has made it almost 
impossible to control dissemination, it is interesting to note that the kathak gharanas are 
still very active and intentional socio-political constructions. It still seems crucially 
important even in the twenty-first century, that dance gharcma family members maintain 
their gharana's identity as distinct, not only from other gharanas , but also from the 
inevitable spread of the style through disciples of disciples and extended family 
members. The stylistic divisions between the gharanas seems to have been vague even as 
the first articles explaining those divisions were written. Each attempt to define the 
characteristic repertoire or movement vocabulary of the gharanas ends with a caveat that 
these descriptions are of traditional, “pure” dancing and do not really apply today. Yet 
one must wonder if there ever was a pure Lucknow or Jaipur style, or if the appearance of 
“kathai fc” in the twentieth century was the result of any number of amalgamations and 
innovations. 

One of the characteristics of the Lucknow family tree is that the generations are 
very large. Fathers seem to have sons late in life and die soon afterwards. Bindadin and 


36 Indeed, there is no evidence before Sharar to support the claim that either Thakur or Durga actually 
taught the Nawab, and even Sharar is not convincing (see p. ISO, fii 15) The absence of the Kathaks in the 
Nawab’s books calls their personal importance to Wajid Ali Shah into question. Knighton’s account (1921) 
is definitely biased, but if the court at Lucknow was anything like the bacchanalian free-for-all he 
described, the present perception of the Nawabi court as a centre of artistic refinement and innovation may 
also need to be reconsidered. 
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Kalka Prasad were children in the court of Wajid Ali Shah. After the mutiny, their mother 
took them to Bhopal alone; their father and uncle (Durga and Thakur) were not there. 
Similarly, Kalka’s sons were bom approximately between 1890 and 1910 (see above), 
then Kalka died in 1910 and Uncle Bindadin in 1918. Biiju Maharaj was bom in 1938 
and his father died in 1946. 57 Although one can trace some sort of continuity by saying 
that Achhan was able to learn from Bindadin before he died and taught his brothers who 
then taught their nephew Birju, there is something forced about this. What makes this 
insistence on an unbroken choreographic lineage even more forced is the open 
recognition by dancers that Shambhu Maharaj and particularly Biiju Maharaj have made 
substantial stylistic changes to the dance. When one adds this to the claims that Bindadin 
was also a great innovator, it becomes difficult to see how anyone could claim that 
Deepak Maharaj (Biiju Maharaj’s younger son) is dancing the dance that Thakur and 
Durga Prasad performed in Wajid Ali Shah’s court. 

This constant shifting is part of creative artistry and certainly a witness to the 
talents, even genius, of the gharana leaders; but it also a method of controlling the style 
and maintaining ownership. If what is kathak , or more specifically, what is Lucknow or 
Jaipur kathak is constantly being altered by the hereditary gurus, then one can only learn 
properly by studying with a member of the family. Clearly, also, it is the Lucknow family 
and in particular Biiju Maharaj, who are actively involved in this. Without a core family, 
the Jaipur gharana lacks a leader to control the style. 

The division of repertoire is interesting: Lucknow gharana style seems to be in 
part a rejection of certain techniques and types of repertoire. Jaipur dancers do two types 
of turns, Lucknow dancers do only one; Jaipur dancers do many kinds of footwork, 

57 One assumes it was at this time he was sent to tend cows in his mother’s village of Raghav Pandit. 
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Lucknow dancers seem to specialize in tatkar and nadhidhina. Kavita and tharakita seem 
to be documented in the Sanskrit material (see Chapter 3:57), yet these are consciously 
not part of today’s Lucknow style. Even more fascinating, is the film footage of older 
dancers like Damayanti Joshi, showing “Lucknow” dancers doing Jaipur turns, which 
shows that certain material has been dropped from the style. On the other hand, 
distinctively Lucknowi are the natvari compositions that contain the bol kran (see 
Chapter 6:111). Kran, however, and the small jump 58 and twirled hands that realize it, 
are a characteristic part of the dance in Ras Lila. Jaipur kathak does not contain these 
compositions, but when they entered the Lucknow repertoire is unclear. Also typically 
Lucknow are the subtle postures and walks that form gat nikas (see Chapter 10), although 
Jaipur dancers now regularly perform this repertoire. The repertoire that the Jaipur 
dancers claim as their own is largely made up of long, complicated parcms, dance 
renditions of the drum bols for the pakhavaj. This, combined with the wide range of 
footwork performed by Jaipur dancers, is undoubtedly the reason for the emphasis on 
“rhythmic wizardry” so often applied to the gharana. 

A deeper analysis of kathak repertoire, its history, and connection to the gharanas 
is beyond the scope of this dissertation. Some of the repertoire will be examined further 
in Chapter 10, but there are undoubtedly additional links that can be found between the 
repertoire, the ethnography and other folk forms. The division of repertoire and style into 
the gharanas, however, is more political than it is artistic. It seems that the decision to 
form two gharanas was made as dancers from various areas came into contact with each 
other at Raigarh. Competition for patronage convinced the dancers to make their 

3 * Properly executed, kran is a flam or a grace note - one foot strikes the ground slightly before the other 
and there is little elevation. 
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identities official and then to project histories back through time in order to support these 
identities. The identities are real, and so too, in a way, are the histories; but the gharanas, 
like much of the dance itself, are twentieth-century creations. 



Part 3: The Naiitch 


Chapter 9 

Professional Women in Hindostani Music 


One area of contradiction that runs through the literature is the supposed marginal 
role played in the history and development of kathak by women. The great majority of 
dancers described in the contemporary writings and preserved in the monographic record 
are women (see Chapters 3,4 and 5). It is only in mid-nineteenth-century Lucknow, 
particularly in the Urdu manuscripts Madun al-Musiqi and Sarmaya-i Ishrat, that one 
finds significant mention of male dancers (see Chapters 3 and $). Shovana Narayan 
accounts for this by explaining that “despite male dancers having had a hegemony in the 
temples and also in the courts,” one must realize that “Indian society is not 
individualistic, for no account mentions the contribution of individuals to their respective 
field of art” (Narayan 1998:25). She unfortunately neglects to clarify why the names and 
images of so many female dancers are preserved, in spite of listing twenty-five “gifted 
[female] dancers” from previous centuries on another page (1998: 20). The most common 
explanation for this disparity is that although the majority of dancers were women, they 
were taught by men (see for example Devi 1972:166 and Narayan 1998:22). This also 
opens a door to explanations of how kathak , a supposed temple dance, could have been 
danced by female court dancers, yet retained some sort of “pure” form. 

After running through the usual gharana lineages, Ashirwadam asserts: 
“Fortunately enough, as all these torch bearers were men, the erotic ingredients that were 
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invented to suit women... were left behind, and the niceties were perpetuated” 

(Ashirwadam 1990.173). Khokar is even more blunt: 

The foremost artistes of Kathak were indeed all men, and it 
is they who served as the principal expositors of the art in 
the various native States. Women had a place in Kathak, 
but this was of a different order. They were known as nach- 
walis, or nautch girls, and their dance was called nach or 
nautch. The tradition of this dance of course began with the 
Moghuls, when there was wholesale importation of 
dancing-girls from Persia, for the entertainment of the 
pleasure-seeking rulers and their fawning toadies. 

Whatever dance these girls brought with them certainly 
contributed to the shaping of Kathak; but once this was 
done, the girls began to perform a Kathak of their own - a 
style which while retaining the basic graces of the art, 
divested itself of much of its dignity and directed itself 
towards sensualism. Eventually, the dance of the nautch 
girls came to be associated with voluptuousness and 
lasciviousness, and the dancers came to be categorised as 
women of easy virtue (Khokar 1984:134). 

But these and other forceful assertions regarding the separate natures of kathak 
and nautch are contradicted by passages acknowledging the role of courtesans and nautch 
girls in preserving kathak after the collapse of court patronage. Khokar himself, six pages 
after the previous statement, wrote that although “the nautch girls as a class used dance 
not as an art but as an artifice to help them in their vocation...it must be conceded that 
there were some among them who were serious and highly accomplished practitioners of 
the art” (Khokar 1984: 140). The short chapter entitled “Nautch-Girls” in Volume m of 
Classical and Folk Dances of India (Baijnath 1963) offers a longer presentation of this 
argument, ending with the hope that “perhaps the debt our people owe to the hapless 
Nautch girls will come to be recognized for preserving the continuity of kathak style, at a 
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time when the caste-ridden feudalists society may well have consigned it to oblivion” 
(Baijnath 1963:20). 59 

In spite of the tendency for denial in the later literature and by some dancers, the 

evidence in the censuses irrefutably connects the Kathaks with “dancing girls” as their 

teachers and accompanists. They were not the only musicians who performed with these 

women: musicians of the Muslim Mirasi group have a long professional association with 

hereditary female performers (see Saeed 2002 and Lybarger 2003). One cannot, 

therefore, automatically claim that all the men one sees with the dancing women in the 

iconography or reads about in the British letters are Kathaks, but given the evidence of 

Chapter 7, it is possible to suggest that some of them are. It is the women themselves, 

* 

however, who deserve attention now. Who were the “dancing girls,” what music and 
dance did they perform, and what did fee Kathaks teach them? 

There is a lot of very good and very current research on women in Indian music 
and dance. Joep Bor (1987), Peter Manuel (1987 and 1989), VidyaRao (1990 and 1996) 
Robert Ollikala (1997), Jennifer Post (1989 and 2000) and Lalita du Perron (2000) have 
all contributed to fee long-overdue recognition of the contributions of professional female 
performers to fee development and preservation of Indian classical art. Less scholarly 
collections of descriptions and iconography can be found in Archer (1962) and Nevile 
(1996). Moreover, Veena Oldenburg (1985 and 1992), Amelia Maciszewski (1997,2000, 
2001a and 2001b) and Fouzia Saeed (2002) have taken fee next step of talking to fee 
performers themselves, allowing the women’s long marginalized voices to be heard at 
last 


59 , 


This article also shows the source of some of Khokar’s words as well as ideas. 



Before the twentieth century, professional female performers in India were, by 
and large, from hereditary classes and castes that combined music and dance with the sex 
trade. These hereditary groups formed an array of specialist communities ranging from 
street performers to temple dancers, called devadasis, and highly skilled courtesans 
known as tavaifs or baijis. Far from a homogeneous group, the women came from 
various clans, some of which were lineages of female performers and others which were 
communities containing entertainers of both sexes. Women therefore performed in a 
variety of artistic specialties and performance contexts, and had a place in the existing 
social hierarchy. In the Mughal period, groups of female performers included Kanchanis, 
who were “high class courtesans... allowed to enter the palace” (Bor 1986/87: 82), Lolis, 
Lulis, or Lolonis, who performed at mehfils in their own houses (Brown 2003: 139), 
Domnis, Dharis, Natwas, and Dafeans, some of whom performed only for women inside 
the harim (Brown 2003: 139, see also Manuel 1989:49, Kothari 1989: 7 and 32, and 
Nevile 1996: 35). According to Sharar, the courtesans of nineteenth century Lucknow 
were divided into three groups: the Kanchanis, the Chuna Walis, and the Nagamt (1975: 
146). The censuses also show a range of groups. Sherring wrote that the Gaunharin “axe 
the natch girls or dancing women” who “not only dance and sing, but also play on the 
Sarangi and Tabla” (Sherring 1974a: 275). Both Sherring and Rose clearly linked the 
women of the Kanchani, Kanjar and Ramjani communities with musical performance and 
prostitution, and associated numerous other communities including the Kathaks, 

Bhairiya, Dharis, Dums, Mirasis and Nats with accompanying or teaching dancing girls 
and prostitutes (Sherring 1974a and 1974b, and Rose 1970 Volumes 2 and 3). 
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Throughout the previous centuries in North India, the women of the courtesan 
communities played as important a role as the hereditary male performers in the 
presentation and dissemination of North India musical tradition. During Mughal times, 
the tavaifs occupied a valued although still not quite reputable social role, and can often 
be identified by the surnames Bat or Jan. Unlike respectable married women at the time, 
the tavaifs were literate and educated, capable not only of singing and dancing, but also 
of reciting poetry, discussing politics and teaching young men manners and refinement 
Wealthy and aristocratic men from high social positions sought the company of tavaifs, in 
whose kothas , or salons, they could relax and enjoy the pleasures of witty conversation, 
fine music, food and drink. Association with a famous tavaif could increase a man’s 
reputation and social standing; certainly he would be able to network with other 
important men at her establishment 

During the period of decline between the death of Aurangzeb, the last of the 
“Great Mughals” and the beginning of the British Raj in 1858, tavaifs continued to fulfill 
this same role: hosting artistic evenings in their kothas and performing music and dance. 
Courtesan performers are prominent in the charming cameos of Muraqqa-i Dehli, and 
Madun al-Musiqi contains the names of many female musicians, most of whom have the 
surname Bai. It is important to realize that the tavaifs were not simply prostitutes, 
available for further pleasures after the performance, but usually mistresses who were 
faithfully attached to one patron at a time (Post 1989: 98). Opinion is divided, however, 
as to how independent tavaifs really were. Some scholars see them as forming a sub¬ 
stratum that functioned as a form of covert resistance to the patriarchal domination of 
mainstream culture (see Oldenburg 1992), whereas others argue that courtesans and 
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respectable ladies or begums were two sides of the same coin, each kept in her place by 
social restrictions in order to fulfill different male needs (see Rao 1996 and Saeed 2002). 

The performing art of the tavaifs consisted of singing and dancing. They did not 
usually play instruments, but hired male musicians to accompany them and teach their 
daughters. The men most usually identified as the professional associates of the tavaifs 
are the Mirasis (see Saeed 2002 for example), but from the information in the censuses, it 
seems clear that the Kathaks played a very similar role (cf. Maciszewski 2001:168 fn 6). 
Courtesans sang classical genres like dhrupad and khyal, but were in particular associated 
with the repertoire categorized as “light” classical: ghazal , thumri , tappa and dadra. 
Twentieth-century writers popularly call their dance “ hathalt\ but as contemporary 
accounts do not give it that name, its use is anachronistic. The accounts are unanimous in 
describing slow, graceful dancing which favoured gliding steps, alluring eye-contact and 
movements involving the dancers’ skirts and especially veils (see Chapter 3: 66-67, 
Chapter 4: 74-76, and Chapter 5:95-96). Equally characteristic is the combination of 
singing and gesture, called ada, which is performed either as a dance or from a seated 
position (see Chapter 5: 96 and also Rao 1996). Another dance associated with female 
performers is the kaharva, which is also a folk tal, in which the dancer would wear a 
man’s turban and perform lively movements (see for example Nevile 1996: 76). Other 
descriptions, of course, exist, but it must be reiterated that dancers in India were not a 
uniform group and one must not assume that all dances or dancers were somehow related. 

One of the reasons that so many styles and types of dance by women became so 
homogenized was the British use of the term “nautch” for all forms of dance and “nautch 
girl” for all classes of dancers. Faced with a cultural system more like the geisha tradition 
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in Japan than anything in contemporary Europe, the British authorities, audiences and 
ethnographers made no attempt to understand the enormous differences between tavaifs 
and street-walkers, and documented only dancing girls who were all, by European 
standards, prostitutes (see Bor 1986/1987:81-96). The British, as the evidence in the 
letters, travelogues and iconography shows, were strangely fascinated by the nautch and 
although many of the writers felt bored and superior, many others showed their 
captivation by quite complementary depictions of the dancers and their “Hindostanee 
airs” in both words and paint (see Chapters 4 and 5, and also Woodfield 2000:149-180). 

The exotic allure of the nautch, however, faded as the nineteenth century 
progressed. One of die first priorities of the Raj, formed in 1858 by a British Act of 
Parliament, was to ensure that the population was under such control that the violence 
and rebellion of the so-called Sepoy Mutiny could never happen again. The annexation of 
princely states like Avadh made wealthy and art-loving patrons increasingly rare, and the 
initiation of controlling measures like health inspections, identity “tickets” and 
registration for “public women” contributed further in lowering die status of professional 
women performers. The new customers were the soldiers of the British army, and the 
Cantonment Act of 1864 encouraged the relocation of women to the bazaars near the 
regimental place of residence just outside the cities. The military, however, had no 
understanding of musical performances or the subtleties of Urdu poetry and culture and 
were interested only in sexual services (see Oldenburg 1985: 133-142 and Rao 1996: 
288-291). 

Well-meaning missionaries, first-wave feminists, and the increasingly politically 
active, British-educated Indian middle class further hastened the demise of the tavaif 
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culture. Protestant missionaries had been effective in initiating social reforms in India 
since 1829 when the East India Company passed laws banning widow immolation, or 
sati. Equally involved in social reform in the 1800s was the Brahmo Samaj, an Indian 
religious institution supporting monotheism that agitated against child marriage and for 
widow remarriage and education for girls. By the end of the century, Muslim reformers 
identified lack of education as one of the reasons Indian society had left itself open to 
foreign (British) domination, with some like Mumtaz Ali of Lahore advocating education 
for both men and women (Minault 1998). British women joined the fray, some travelling 
to India and others raising awareness of “the wrongs of Indian womanhood” 60 back home 
in England. The goals and values of male and female, British and Indian reformers did 
not always coincide and then, like now, radical and conservative factions often clashed. 
Religion also played a part as Christian, Hindu, and Muslim reformers often held very 
different opinions on how Indian society should be improved. They all agreed, however, 
that the status of Indian women was one of the clearest symptoms of the deterioration of 
society, and that Indian women generally “needed to be rescued from ignorance and 
superstition and also from abuse” (Minault 1998: 139). One of the most successful 
movements, supported by all the factions, or at least not actively opposed by any of them, 
was the anti-Nautch movement (for more information see Oddie 1979, Forbes 1996, 
Sundar 1995: 236-256, Rao 1996, and Minault 1998). 

The anti-Nautch movement was officially launched at an open meeting in Madras 
in 1893. Initially focussing on the devadasi system in South India and culminating in the 
Devadasi Abolition Bill of 1947, it rapidly gathered support throughout the country 
through newspaper articles, letters and petitions. Social leaders were asked to cease their 
60 This is actually the title of a book by the wife of a British missionary (see "Rao 1996: 291). 
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patronage of events where nautch girls were part of the entertainment, and men were 
requested to take personal pledges that they would never visit establishments where 
nautch was performed. Advocates for the ban on nautch argued that ihey were fighting 
brothels and trafficking in women - all dancers were prostitutes and the performing arts 
of hereditary tavaifs and devadasis were simply fronts for prostitution (Forbes 1996: 

185). The enthusiastic participation of India agitators in this struggle can be understood in 
several ways. Unlike many of the other reforms - widow remarriage or the prohibition of 
child marriage - banning nautch did not call any deep-seated Hindu or Muslim customs 
or traditions into question. Furthermore, part of the resistance reformers had found to 
their attempts to educate girts was a perception that the only type of woman to be 
educated and literate would be a tavaif or a devadasi (Oddie 1979: 106-108). The Indian 
participants in social reform and eventually nationalist politics were on the whole middle 
or upper-middle class men who had been educated in Britain. They had no immediate 
cultural connection to these types of performances, which had been patronized by the 
Indian and Anglo-Indian aristocracies, and they had also absorbed a certain amount of 
Victorian prudery along with their education. Lastly, this growing Indian intelligentsia 
had begun to ponder the fact of their occupation and scrutinize Indian society for 
weaknesses that might have led to such a situation. Decadence, corruption and indulgence 
became some of the favourite failings, and the nautch-girls were handy scapegoats on 
whom to tack these social ills. Victorian morality combined with Edwardian suffrage, and 
feelings of inferiority created an Indian need to purge society of immoral and backward 
elements (Sundar 1995:245). Professional women performers were clear targets. 
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There is a tendency of authors like Baijnath (1963) and Nevile (1996) to write of 
“nautch girls” as if they all suddenly disappeared. It is important to realize that, whereas 
the tavaif culture with its refined ethos and context did indeed fade and disappear through 
the early decades of the twentieth century, the women themselves did not. Faced with 
enormous social disapproval and increasingly rare opportunities to perform for 
connoisseurs, 61 the women adapted as they could. The adjustments they were forced to 
make eventually resulted in a division of professions and identities. The most musically 
skilled women became musicians and actresses. Many of the early film stars were former 
tavaifs, and early recordings often feature singers with the surname Bai, although some 
insisted on being labelled as “amateur” to hide their professional past (du Perron 2000: 
159). Some married, and the most fortunate had sympathetic families who encouraged 
their continuing musical careers (see Ollikala 1997 and especially Maciszewski 2000, 
2001a, and 2001b). Many others, however, faced with increasing poverty, slipped further 
into prostitution and their artistic performances became simply a prelude to their actual 
occupation (see Saeed 2002). 

This period also saw a separation of singing and dancing. Scholars and dancers 
today sometimes cite a hierarchy of female performers that places those who sing only 
and are called Bai at the top. Next are women who sing and dance and are called Jan, 
followed by Kanji, the more general entertainers, and finally Khanagi, who are the only 
ones clearly defined as prostitutes (Maciszewski 1997: 106, also Chitresh Das with 
slightly different vocabulary, personal communication: 12 August 1999). Yet, Indian 
courtesans through the ages have been described as performing dance-songs (Manuel 

61 The last remaining patronage for tavaifs was eliminated with the Bill passed by the Indian parliament in 
1957 abolishing the rights of aristocratic zamindars (Ollikala 1997: 114-115). 
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1989:50-52) and from the descriptions of individual performers in Madun al-Musiqi , it 
would seem that specialization was a matter of talent rather than an ascribed status. 
Indeed, Imam included female performers like Ghanda Bai and Khursheed Bai, whom he 
described as dancers as well as musicians (Imam 1975:22) and the surname Jan is not to 
be found. There is no indication of either hierarchy or surnames in Sharar (1975). By the 
early twentieth century, however, there was a stigma associated with female dancing that 
was not applied as rigorously to singing. It is unclear when the above social order 
appeared, but it stands now as a clear witness to a forced peeling apart of music and 
dance, which had long existed as a single art form (see du Perron 2000:148-151). This 
rupture was a product of both the Anti-Nautch Movement, which connected all danc e 
with prostitution, and the emerging Nationalist sentiment, which increasingly viewed 
music as one of India’s great cultural assets. In order for music to ascend to the level of 
national treasure it first had to be forcibly separated from its past association with 
courtesans. Music was consequently “disembodied,” and dance, female dance, was made 
solely responsible for the immorality associated with the performing arts (see Post 1989: 
104-105, Rao 1996:305, and du Perron 2000: 148 and 150). 

The tavaifis not in the literature of the first half of the twentieth century where 
female dancers of preceding centuries are referred to only as nautch girls. Yet, the 
association of Kathaks with female dancers, and the similarities of the twentieth century 
dance called kathak with nautch (see Chapter 10), demanded some explanation. If nautch 
is corrupt, yet nautch and kathak are similar, it must have been the nautch dancers 
themselves who corrupted kathak , or so the argument goes (see, among others Chatteiji 
1951:131-2, Baijnath 1963: 19, Singha and Massey 1967:131, Khokar 1984:134 and 
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Massey 1999:23). The former tavaifs who remained on the concert stage and in the 
recording studio as singers, ceased dancing and often distanced themselves from it. 

Former courtesans as “amateur” singers could begin to forge a new identity - as “dancing 
girls ” they could not. The women who were supposedly responsible for the degeneration 
of kathak dance therefore became a nameless, faceless group of women from the past. 

The “nautch girls,” seemingly unrepresented in contemporary society, dissolved into 
brothels, back alleys and gutters, and eventually disappeared, carrying with them the 
responsibility of the supposed corruption of a temple dance called kathak. 

What must be kept in mind is that it was during these very years, the last decades 
of the nineteenth and the early decades of the twentieth centuries, that kathak as a stage 
dance was conceptually and choreographically taking shape. As the hereditary female 
performers of dance were legislated and shamed out of existence, the hereditary male 
performers, the Kathaks, were taking their place on centre stage. This brings us to one of 
the central issues. History claims that an existing “ katha dance was corrupted by the 
courtesans, but preserved and eventually resurrected by the Lucknow Kathaks. Yet, the 
Kathaks themselves were the teachers of the dancing girls perhaps as far back as 1832. It 
is possible that the “original kathak was the repertoire of the Kathavachaks, but one is 
hard put to identify common choreographic or musical features between kathavachan and 
kathak. Furthermore, what part of kathavachan could the Kathaks possibly have thought 
appropriate to teach to the women? If what they taught the women was unrelated to their 
“pure” repertoire, where did this material come from and where and when did the 
Kathaks learn it themselves? The Brahman question has been addressed in Chapter 7, but 
it resurfaces here: if Kathaks were Brahman storytellers, why would they be teaching 
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courtesans, many of whom were Muslim, anything at all? These questions are 
unanswerable because they are based on the erroneous premise that there was ever a 
dance called kathak that existed before the nautch. 

The story of kathak claims that the original dance changed when it shifted to the 
Mughal courts. As there is no evidence of Kathaks or a dance called kathak in the court 
of Akbar or in the mehfih of eighteenth-century Delhi, perhaps the writers were referring 
to the shift to the court of Wajid Ali Shah, or even to the court of Jaipur. The Kathaks 
who came to these courts migrated from rural areas - Handiya and Chum - and although 
there were Kathaks in Lucknow from Varanasi, their names are not included in the 
Lucknow gharana family tree. What dance or performing art they brought to the courts, 
and what it was called, is not documented and has passed out of memory. Yet, clearly 
prior dances existed. The thirteenth century treatise Sangitaratnakara documents 
rhythmic footwork, and the seventeenth century Tohfat-al Hind links dance clearly to tal. 
Moreover, there was a dance performed by women consisting of gliding movements and 
gestures with the veil that can be found consistently from die sixteenth century 
Nartananimaya to the descriptions and illustrations in Sarmaya-i Ishrat and Bani (see 
Chapter 3 and 10). This is a dance characteristic of the courtesans, and is documented 
over and over in treatises, letters and iconography. Bindadin and Kalka, who are credited 
with the refinement if not the creation of kathak, were only children in the court of Wajid 
Ali Shah. They made their innovations later in the nineteenth century while working in 
Lucknow with tavaifs. Instead of searching for a dance that the Kathaks brought to the 
court, one should instead examine what performing arts were already at court and were 
still being practised in Lucknow after the British annexation. The separation of dance and 
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music not only disenfranchised the hereditary women who performed both, it allowed for 
the disappearance of both dance and dancers so that when the repertoire and the body 
language of the courtesan reappeared on stage, danced by a new group of non-hereditaiy 
female dancers (see Chapter 12), it was possible to claim that there was no connection. It 
is this material, the legacy of the hereditary professional women, that would eventually 
become part of a new dance that the twentieth century would call kathak. 



Chapter 10 

Nautch Dance in Kathak 


If, as Chapter 7 has argued, the Kathaks arose from another group of performing 
artists like the Bhagats, it is highly possible they were present at the courts of Akbar and 
his descendants. The history of the Lucknow gharana, on the other hand, claims that the 
family migrated to the court of Awadh in the late 1700s from rural origins in the small 
village of Handiya. The nineteenth centuiy censuses show Kathaks, singing and dancing 
masters who teach dancing girls, centred around Varanasi (Benares) but also spread 
across Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and into the Panjab. There is no reason why all of the 
above cannot be true, but accepting such a variety of contexts and migrations makes it 
less and less likely that there was ever one identifiable “dance of the Kathaks.” 

There are, however, identifiable courtesan dances and performing styles 
associated with female artists that are described fairly consistently in the primary sources. 
Certainly, not all of today’s kathak repertoire can be assigned courtesan origins: items 
like kavita and techniques like the virtuosic spins and footwork seem to form no part of 
the descriptions of female dance from past centuries. Kathak's dance items, however, are 
divided between nritt or purely rhythmic dance numbers and nritya or expressive 
presentations (see Chapter 1). It is some of the nritya items that seem to be updated 
versions of the courtesan dance of previous centuries, and many of the expressive 
gestures, glances and body postures one learns today in order to perform abhinaya seem 
even more directly adopted from the ada of professional women performers. 
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Gat. 

The term gat is generally understood as “piece” or “composition.” In both the 
tabla repertoire and the instrumental repertoire of sitar and sarod, gats are fixed 
compositions. In kathak, on the other hand, gats are representational items, and may 
involve considerable improvisation (see Chapter 1: 10-11). Today, kathak gats are 
divided into gat nikas and gat bhav. Gat bhav is a sometimes-lengthy pantomime that 
illustrates a well-known story. There are three about Krishna that are extremely common: 
Krishna battling with the serpent Kaliya, Krishna lifting Mount Govardhan to save the 
villagers from the wrath of Indra, and Krishna’s intervention in the assault of Draupadi 
by the Pandavas are danced so frequently it often seems unusual to see anything else. 

One does, however, occasionally see other tales. Most are Krishna stories, and 
enactments of scenes like Radha and Krishna playing Holi are often enlarged to form the 
basis for choreographies. Gat bhav is accompanied in drut lay. No song or poem 
accompanies the pantomime, but instrumentalists adjust their playing through volume, 
tone colour and ornamentation to match the dramatic actions. 

Gat nikas is also accompanied in drut lay and does not include any sort of text. In 
the simplest form of gat nikas , the dancer begins with a pair of turns called paltas, then 
walks four steps forward to strike a posture with her right hand held vertically just in 
front of her forehead and her left arm extended to the side. After holding this stance for 
four beats, the dancer walks backwards slowly, keeping her hands in position but gently 
moving her wrists in accord with her footsteps, then moves forward again in a gliding 
walk called a chal. The basic chal is danced by taking tiny steps which bring the feet 

62 Krishan Mohan explained this frequency by saying that these three dances are in the school syllabi, and 
thus every student learns them for his or her exams (Interview: New Delhi, 17 March, 2003). 
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together rather than covering a lot of ground, and moves with four steps to the right, then 
four to the left, and so on. One begins the sequence by tapping the foot on the anacrusis, 
then stepping again on the same foot to move gently in that direction. The pattern that 
emerges is the same as the footsteps used in tatkar , except one begins on, and slightly 
accents, the anacrusis: right - right, left, right, left - left, right, left, right . The chal is 
followed by another pair of paltas and another glide, this time performed by taking tiny 
steps on the right toe and sliding the left foot in front The dancer glides to the back right 
diagonal, again with her right hand moving up and her left hand to the side, and ends with 
a simple tihai - three steps three times. 

Within this fairly fixed structure, innumerable characterizations are possible. 
Instead of the posture with the arms up and out the dancer may hold her two hands near 
her mouth to depict a flute (thus, perhaps Krishna), or move her hands to mime opening 
or closing her veil, picking up a jug, rowing a boat, churning butter, flying a kite or even, 
today, answering a telephone! The dancer’s stance may also suggest an animal such as an 
elephant or a peacock. After evoking a certain character or situation with her posture, the 
dancer uses the movements of the chal, paltas and tihai , perhaps also adding other 
mimetic actions, to expand the tiny cameo, further communicating its distinguishing 
qualities. The tabla player is an integral partner in establishing the mood in gat nikas, in 
particular in the chal where he plays rhythmic patterns called laggi, which match the 
movements of the character (see Kippen 1988:175-177). 

As with most of kathak repertoire, it is difficult to ascertain how old these two 
dances forms are and how long they have been referred to by the terms gat nikas and gat 
bhav. Once again, the first clear explanation of both can be found in the Marg articles of 
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1959 and the previous literature for the most part contains only the word gat or gath (see 
for example La Meri 1939, Gopal 1951, and Bowers 1953). The word gat itself, however, 
certainly predates the twentieth century as gats also form a significant part of the dance 
descriptions in Bani and Sarmaya-i Ishrat , 63 In these two documents, which describe 
music and dance at the court of Wajid Ali Shah, one finds not only explanations of how 
each gat should be performed, but also small sketches of the dancers’ postures. These 
gats do not exactly match either the gat bhav or gat nikas described above, but the 
stances, movements and many of the characterizations are undeniably related to kathak 
dance. 

In the chapter entitled Rahas, Bani contains sixteen gats, each with a name, and 
then a further five gats specifically for the kaharva dance (see Chapter 9:166). Some of 
the titles are merely descriptive - “right hand gar,” “left hand gat” - but others, like the 
“pleading gar” and the “thug gar” are more imaginative. There are two salami gats, one 
crown gat and three ghunghat or veil gats - topics and gestures that connect directly into 
kathak repertoire. The ghunghat gats, however, also bring courtesan dance to mind, and 
the “flirtatious gar,” “winking gar,” and “ peshvaz ” or skirt gat are all topics that further 
evoke the courtesans. The directions for dancing each gat in Bani are addressed to the 
second person and outline postures and conventions - “After doing this, [you] dance 
facing the spectators” - rather than giving clearly recognizable dance steps. Each 
illustration depicts a man performing the posture, which is odd as men are very rare in 
dance iconography (see Chapter 5). The author of Bani, however, was Wajid Ali Shah, 
who wrote in the introduction that he himself was studying these gats, so it is possible 

- * * i 

63 There are further gats described in Madun al-Musiqi , but they are not in the chapter on music translated 
by Govind Vidyarthi in 1959. The examples provided by Maya Rao in her article “The Hastas in Kathak,” 
however, do not contradict my observations about the gats in Bani and Sarmaya-i Ishrat (see Rao 1963). 
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that the illustrations are of the Nawab himself (for more information including complete 
descriptions of all twenty-one gats, see Shah 1987). 

The illustrations in Sarmaya-i Ishrat, on the other hand, all show female dancers. 
There are twenty gats in Sarmaya-i Ishrat, each with a title, a short paragraph of 
instructions and a matching drawing. As well as describing the positions of the hands and 
arms, the instructions include movements and gestures: the dancer is frequently directed 
to move her eyes, eyebrows, breasts, waist and hips gracefully, and to lock eyes with 
members of the audience. Eleven of the gats, including a “ ghunghat gat” two “waist 
gats ” and two “breast gats,” include these types of instructions and are clearly to be 
danced by women. Furthermore, the “peacock gat” in which the dancer raises the sides 
of her skirt to form the peacock’s tail, the “pigeon gat,” and the four “crown” and “flute” 
gats associated with Krishna are also addressed to women and include advice regarding 
eye contact and body movement The three remaining gats, the “plate gat,” the “plate and 
bowl gat” and the “male gat ,” stand out In the first two, the dancer performs on the rim 
of a plate filled with water and the last, which is danced “in the style ... [of] the Bhands:” 
the dancer folds his arms in front of his body and taps the bols with his feet “so the 
ghunghurus are set to the pakhavaj” These three gats are “to be danced by Kathaks” 
(although, curiously, the illustrations still depict women). 

It is one of the mysteries of kathak history that Wajid Ali Shah does not seem to 
have mentioned the Kathaks or named any of them in his books. Sarmaya-i Ishrat, 
however, names Prakash Kathak and draws attention to “Prakash Kathak’s son,” who is 
an “accomplished master.” The Kathaks figure mainly in the initial section of the chapter 
on dance that explains bols, tal, and the nritt dance called parmelu. Their appearance 
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amid the gats is interesting because it seems to indicate that the Kathaks might have 
danced in a different style than the women of the court Dancing on the rim of a plate 
without spilling any water is certainly a skillful feat, but it is more circus-like than 
musical or expressive, and certainly there is nothing like this in today’s stage kathak. The 
gat mardani or “male gat," on the other hand, seems an exact description of the rhythmic 
footwork still performed today and it is noteworthy that it does not seem to have been 
performed by women. The dances that the women did perform, curiously, seem to have 
been the ones that the Nawab was learning, although he did not indicate that he was 
learning them from Kathaks. 

At the end of Part One, I drew attention to a choreographic continuity found in the 
dances of professional women, who seem to have glided through history from the court 
of Akbar to the kothas of Lucknow, performing graceful walks and gestures with their 
veils (Chapter 5:96). The detailed illustrations and instructions in Bani and particularly 
in Sarmaya-i lshrat provide indigenous documentation that supports and clarifies the 
picturesque perplexity in the contemporary British colonial accounts summarized in 
Chapter 4. Linking these descriptions to the “stylized walking” performed by the 
courtesans in Muraqqa-i Dehli makes sense as there is a continuity of both performers 
(professional women who danced and sang), and context ( mehfils and salon concerts). 
Relating the dance of the tavaifs to the jakkadi danced by Persian women in the court of 
Akbar is a larger leap and tricky to prove, but it is not illogical. 64 

Tracing the dance forward to the gat nikas of today’s kathak is both easier and 
more troublesome. Part of the instructions for performing gats in Sarmaya-i lshrat read: 

64 A related conjecture is that the curious story in Sarmaya -/ lshrat about Akbar and the fairy dance is a 
memory of the dance of Persian women in Akbar’s court. Akbar’s orders that all court performers dance 
perhaps provide an explanation for the presence of such foreign repertoire in Indian dance. 
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“First,... one palta each is performed” The stance in the first gat y which is for 
“beginners,” is the same stance used in the simple gat nikas - right hand above the head 
and left arm extended Many of the paintings show women in this and similar positions 
(see Chapter 5: 84 and below), and when one takes the ubiquitous descriptions of the 
dancers’ gliding walks into account also, it becomes very difficult to deny the similarities 
between these dances and the gat nikas of today. Indeed, none of the writers tried, and a 
few actually pointed out the similarities. Sunil Kothari referred to the information in Bani 
as “the technique of kathak dance” (Kothari 1989:26) and Kapila Vatsyayan connected 
the stances of female dancers in iconography with the ghunghat ki gat in kathak dance 
(Vatsyayan 1982:143). Yet again, this leads to uncomfortable questions. This is 
courtesan repertoire. Why is it in kathak} It seems clear by now that the story of kathak 
as a temple dance is unsubstantiated, but the male Kathaks in the court of Lucknow seem 
to have had their own masculine repertoire. How did they end up dancing female 
repertoire in the twentieth century? 

Stances. Glances and Ghunghat 

Gat nikas today is a particular genre with a specific sequence of movements. As 
dances, the gats in Bani and Sarmaya-i Ishrat seem clearly related to gat nikas. The 
stances and postures they describe, however, are interesting in their own right Some of 
the movements, like swinging the hips, are forbidden in today’s training, yet many of the 
others, like the arm and hand positions or the use of the eyes, are characteristically 
kathak , and can be found throughout the repertoire. 
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One of the most characteristic postures is the one described in the “heir’s gat," 

which Sarmaya-i Ishrat says is taught to beginners. 

The right hand is positioned above the head, with an open 
palm’s distance between the head and the hand. The right 
elbow should be at the earlobe level. The left arm should be 
straight like an arrow, the chest should be raised and none 
of the body parts should be bent. The eyes should be set in 
front and not hidden from anyone. The gaze should 
approach everyone. Fingers and wrists of both hands 
should keep swinging softly and flexibly, and the palms 
closed like fists should keep opening on tat and ta. 

Although this differs from today’s dance in a few details - one does not make fists, and 

the left arm is extended with the elbow slightly bent - on the whole, this stance is clearly 

the same as one used today in thath, in gats , and as a way of arriving on sam particularly 

at the end of parans. This posture - right hand above the forehead and left arm extended 

- does not have a name. To avoid the awkwardness of referring to it repeatedly as “this 

posture,” I will temporarily dub it the “typical gat position.” 

This typical position is so characteristically kathak, yet also so suggestively kotha, 
that a number of stories have arisen to explain its existence. One story tells of a demon 
who managed to gain possession of the God Shiva’s magic bangle (bracelet), with which 
he intended to destroy the God and steal his wife, Parvati. Disaster was averted by Parvati 
herself, who flattered the demon by asking him to dance for her. Holding the bangle 
above his head, the demon danced, only to be turned to ashes by the Goddess, who 
recited another spell. “The opening posture of \kathak\ resembles that of the demon in the 
moment of his annihilation, and is a reminder of Shiva’s escape” (Gopal 1951: 76, see 
also Zutshi 1937). Another explanation connects the stance to Krishna rather than Shiva, 
explaining that the raised hand symbolizes Krishna’s crown (a peacock feather) and the 
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extended left arm shows him holding Radha (Vatsyayan 1974:51 and Natavar 1997:55). 

Yet, although the chapter on dance in Sarmqya-i Ishrat begins with an explanation of the 

dances of Mahadev (Shiva), Parvati and Kanhaya (Krishna), the “Heir’s Gat ” is not 

connected to any mythology. The four gats associated with Krishna (the crown and 

bamuri gats), on the other hand, are clearly identified as “ tribang and natvari... created 

from the dance of Krishna.” If the posture in the initial gat had similar origins, one must 

assume that the author would have included them. The typical gat posture, however, is 

extremely common in the monographic record, in which almost half of the women are in 

a similar stance. When one combines this with depictions of dancers performing gestures 

with their veils and skirts (gestures which match the ghunghat and peshvaz gats almost 

exactly), the statistics soar. At least ninety percent of the female performers, the “nautch 

girls” of the past, are depicted striking postures and making gestures that are part of the 

choreographic vocabulary of kathak dance (see Chapter 5: 84). Attempting to connect the 

most common of these postures to Hindu mythology seems at the very least wishful 

thinking, and at the most a deliberate attempt to distance the movement, and thus the 

dance, from the professional women who used to perform it 

One dances the typical gat posture not only when performing gat nikas but also 

when executing the slow and subtle exploration of tal called thath. Indeed, some 

explanations of thath like the one offered by Leela Samson seem even closer to the 

nineteenth-century gats than gat nikas : 

thaat ... [is] a graceful way of holding oneself, of bringing 
the body into an attitude of dignified control. The dancer 
then embellishes this stance with delicate gliding 
movements of the eyes and eyebrows, of the neck, the 
wrists, the arms and the chest (Samson 1987: 82). 
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Dancing (hath, one performs graceful movements and soft tihais, arriving in the typical 
posture on sam. Standing with the right hand up, the left arm out and the right foot 
crossed behind, one “feels” the tal from the waist up by gently moving the wrists, arms, 
eyebrows, glance and chest back and forth in a flowing pattern that is the same 
alternation of right and left as the chal and tatkar. It is possible to strike other postures on 
the sam when performing thath, but most resemble female gestures - for example linking 
the fingers under the chin, or joining the hands behind the head (see Kothari 1989: 86-87 
andMaharaj 2002: 71-73). 

The dancer also emphasizes the sam, in both thath and other repertoire, with his 

or her look. The instructions in Sarmaya-i Ishrat are replete with information about how 

the dancer should use her eyes, locking glances with each spectator and wounding him 

“with the arrow of her eyelashes.” This is reminiscent of the colonial descriptions of the 

nautch girls with their “languishing glances” (see Chapter 4: 74-75), but Faubion Bowers 

described similar dancing a hundred years later: 

First among the characteristic features of Kathak is the 
special stare of the dancer’s eyes, more characteristic of 
female than of male dancers. She lowers her head, as if in 
modesty, but the eyes remain fixed on the patron or 
audience directly in front. The eyes peer out from just 
under the upper lid. This look has become in India 
synonymous with voluptuous allurement” (Bowers 1951: 

102-103). 

There is still an alluring quality in the way kathak dancers use their eyes. One can look 
swiftly, using the glance for rhythmic emphasis, but it is with playful rather than 
aggressive energy. When performing gat nikas, the glance can become more suggestive 
and coquettish, although, to my knowledge it is not overtly taught that way but rather 
learnt through imitation and demonstration. 
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Equally alluring, and even more interesting, is the use of the ghunghat. There are 
four ghunghat gats in Bani and Sarmaya-i Ishrat, numerous iconographic examples 
showing dancers performing gestures with actual veils, and supporting descriptions in the 
colonial accounts. Today, however, all these gestures involving fabric, skirts and sleeves 
as well as veils, are performed through pantomime. When dancers wear dupattas, they 
are not only securely fastened, which prevents their use in any expressive gestures, but 
also most often draped across or around the dancers’ bodies, thus becoming an aid to 
modesty rather than seduction. The ghunghat gat is nonetheless still performed and there 
exists a curiously codified repertoire of gestures involving opening, closing and pulling 
the ghunghat in various ways. 65 Unlike other Indian dances, which use standardized 
gestures usually based on the Natyasastra, Kathak’s hand positions are not classified and 
can differ between gharanas and even between teachers (Natavar 1997:199-200, and 
Bageshree Vaze, personal communication: Toronto 2000). The one exception seems to be 
the ghunghat hastas and the ways in which one uses them to pull the imaginary veil. 

The ghunghat has become invisible, and the dupatta has become a shield against 
the male gaze. The gats, postures and graceful movements of the upper body still exist, 
but kathak students are now sternly instructed not to move their hips. Dancers are still 
taught to use glances as part of abhinaya and to emphasize the sam, yet the subtlety of 
alluring eye contact is lost in large concert halls. These elements, nevertheless, are 
undeniably related to the performing arts of the professional women of the past 


65 Munna Shukla showed me five ways of pulling the ghunghat that he had seen performed by his uncle 
Shambhu Maharaj. Shambhu Maharaj had given each movement a name like “flattering” or “showing some 
desire.” 
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Thumri 

An even stronger witness is found in the dance-song that reached its peak of 
popularity in the court of Lucknow, the thumri. Thumri was, in its early forms, a dance- 
song with an evocative and erotic text, performed by professional women. Although 
attributed to various male “inventors” including Wajid Ali Shah and Bindadin, “it was the 
courtesans who, from [centuries earlier], cultivated the interpretative song and dance- 
forms that evolved into thumrP (Manuel 1989: 36). Thumri is believed to have been 
performed in a style and setting that included both singing and dancing, although 
contemporary descriptions are hard to pin down. 66 First, the tavaif would sing the song 
while seated, interpreting its poetic and symbolic nuances with expressive gestures 
(Manuel 1989: 65 and du Perron 2000: 149-150). Four of the British paintings titled 
“nautch” depict this type of performance, which is now called “seated abhinaya .” After 
the poetry had been explored, the tal would change from the fourteen or sixteen beat 
dipchandi or chcmchar, commonly used in thumri, to drut tintal, and the courtesan would 
rise to expand the mood further through dance. It is unclear exactly how she would have 
danced. Vidya Rao suggested tatkar (Rao 1996: 284), but, especially as Rao also 
identified the tabla accompaniment as laggi, it would be just as possible and probably 
more appropriate to suggest that she performed gats that suited the mood and text of the 
song. 

As a genre, thumri experienced an even more difficult transition into the twentieth 
century than dance. Much of the dance of the courtesans, it seems, was adopted into the 
dance that would become kathak. Thumri , on the other hand, as a dance-song, was tom 

66 A brief search for the source of this belief leads most frequently to descriptions in the novel Umrao Jan 
by Mirza Rusva (see Manuel 1989: 65 for example). 
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apart by the anti-nautch attitudes and consequent separation of music and dance. As male 
singers began to sing thumri, a new form of the genre arose that emphasized rag over 
text, and music over gesture. After 1920, the lively, rhythmic bandish thumri performed 
by courtesan dancers evolved into the more abstract bol banao thumri , which adopted a 
slower tempo and emphasized melodic improvisation of a simpler text This second 
incarnation was increasingly performed by khyal singers, who did not have training in 
abhinaya. The suggestive texts were dealt with by emphasizing Vaishnaivic associations: 
the woman’s longing for union with her lover became symbolic of the soul’s yearning for 
union with the divine. With the erotic element tamed, thumri today is considered by many 
musicians and music lovers to be a light “dessert,” and a suitable ending to a classical 
concert (for more information see Manuel 1989, Rao 1990 and 1996, and Du Perron 
2000 ). 

As the bandish thumri shifted to the bol banao thumri, and social attitudes, audio 
recordings, and singers untrained in ada made seated abhinaya increasingly rare among 
singers, the performance of thumri with gestures emerged as the property of male kathak 
dancers (see also Hein 1972: 38-45). Bindadin is said to have composed hundreds of 
thumris (Khokar 1963:10-11) and even to have been the agent through whom thumri was 
introduced into kathak (Manuel 1989:65). Certainly, the best-known and best- 
documented executers of this courtesan art form in the twentieth century are Shambhu 
and Lachhu Maharaj (see for example Kothari 1989: 110-113). In order to perform seated 
abhinaya, however, one must be able to both sing and dance, which seems increasingly 
rare among all performers. Biiju Maharaj may be one of the last artists capable of seated 
abhinaya, certainly he is one of the only well-known exponents today. Today, when 



kathak dancers perform thumri, the singer is a separate artist who sits with the musicians 
at the side of the stage, and the dancer or dancers illustrate the song with movements and 
pantomime in a way very similar to gat bhav. 

Whether one views the metamorphosis of thumri as an “amputation” (Rao 1996: 
305), a re-invention (du Perron 2000: 15), or a cleansing operation, its presence in kathak 
is further evidence of the dance form’s debt to the performing arts of the courtesans. Yet, 
one could easily point out that it is widely recognized that the Kathaks were the teachers 
of the dancing girls. If the Kathaks had taught this repertoire - abhinaya, gat, and thath — 
to the women in the first place, what would prevent them continuing to perform the same 
or similar items as the two traditions diverged? This difficulty with this argument is that 
once again, the histories do not say this, but insist that Thakur and Durga preserved a pre¬ 
existing devotional dance, which, after the annexation of Avadh, the devout Bindadin and 
his brother Kalka were free to resurrect. I have argued that there is no evidence for a 
Kathak or kathak temple dance (Chapter 9: 174-175), but the thali gats and the mardani 
gat in Sarmaya-i Ishrat (see page 181 above) suggest that, although some male 
performers may have performed female repertoire, there was also certain repertoire 
danced by the men rather than the women, and that these men were called Kathaks. 

Tandava and Lasya 

Two styles of dancing are introduced in the Natyasastra and expanded in the rest 
of the literature: tandava, the masculine dance of Shiva, and lasya, the feminine style 
alternately attributed to Parvati or the Apsaras. In today’s Kathak, the terms are used to 
denote types of repertoire, or qualities of movement within a given piece. Very generally. 
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tandava is energetic, forceful and may involve virtuosic footwork and spins. Lasya 
includes more flowing movements, slower turns and much of the expressive repertoire. 
Both men and women learn to dance in tandava and lasya moods, and indeed perform 
much of the same repertoire, which is rather unique in Indian classical dance. 

The evidence in earlier accounts, however, indicates that this was perhaps not 

always the case. According to Sharar, the “functions” of male and female dancers in 

Lucknow were differentiated, separated into what seem to be tandava and lasya styles: 

To portray amorous dalliance with elegance and grace in all 
their movements and to display feelings of love were the 
functions of women... [A]s a contrast it became the 
function of male dancers to show sprightliness and vigour 
in their movements in accordance with the rhythm (Sharar 
1975:141-142). 

The information in Sarmaya-i Ishrat, while offering nothing as concrete, clearly 
separates the dance repertoire, often indicating who dances what. Kathaks, 
including Prakash and his famous son, dance parmelu and mitt . Many of the bols 
here are the same as kathak bols : ta, thei, tat, and thunga. Bhav, including arth 
bhav, is described but not attributed to any particular dancer. Neither is there any 
clarification regarding who dances the natvari or Krishna repertoire, which is also 
called chain and tribang. The descriptions of the gats, however, use female verb 
forms and are illustrated with pictures of women, with the exception of the 
abovementioned “plate” and “male” gats, which are to be danced by Kathaks. 

The “ mardanr or male gat, which seems to be a description of rhythmic 
footwork (see pages 181-182), is “the style and kind [belonging] to the Bhands,” 
yet dancing it “is the job of Kathaks.” One is put in mind of the ghargharas, the 
rhythmic footwork in the Sanskrit treatises Sangitaratnakara and Nartananimaya 
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(see Chapter 3: 56-57). Furthermore, the Kathaks in Sarmccya-i Ishrat also seem to 
perform circus-like dances on the rims of plates, sometimes balancing water 
bowls in either hand There are examples in the iconography and literature of 
female dancers performing similar acrobatics with candles, water pots and eggs 
(see for example Nevile 1996). If one argues that this was kathak, it only makes it 
seem less and less devotional and ever closer to the entertaining arts of the other 
performing groups included in Ain-i Akbari and discussed in Chapter 7. If one 
argues that this repertoire is not related to kathak, one is still left with the question 
of what dance the Kathaks did perform and what happened to it. 

Summary 

The evidence examined here strongly suggests that in the court of 
Lucknow, certain dances were gender specific. To label them tandava and lasya 
may be anachronistic, but the kathak moods and movements that are called 
tandava and lasya today seem to relate to these dances. There is a clear 
connection between the lasya dances and body language in today’s kathak and the 
dances of the courtesans - the “nautch.” Yet, there is also a clear connection 
between the rhythmic tandava material of today and the footwork and nritt dances 
of, not only the Kathaks, but also the Bhands and other performers like Sultana, 
the catamite in Muraqqa-i Dehli (Chapter 3: 63). 

If one argues that the Kathaks arrived in Lucknow from a rural setting 
where they performed only devotional repertoire, this does not make sense. If, on 
the other hand, one accepts the arguments of Chapter 7, that the Kathaks 
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separated from another performing group, another hypothesis is possible. As 
professional musicians, die performers who adopted the name Kathak would have 
presented a variety of entertainments and played a variety of instruments. 
Rhythmic footwork, dance pieces, and accompanying bols, and also the mimetic 
repertoire, bhav and kavita , although not explicitly linked with Kalhaks until the 
court at Lucknow, are documented as far back as 1240 in Sangitaratnakara. 
However the Kathaks identified themselves during these centuries, surely this was 
part of their performance, although they possibly performed comedic and 
devotional drama as well. Sharar wrote “there have always been accomplished 
Hindu Kathaks in Lucknow” (1975:142). It is possible that the migration of the 
family of Prakash, whether from Handiya or Rajasthan, is no more than a 
symbolic journey - the Kathaks moving away from their past identity. 

Their past, however, was woven closely with female performers. There are 
small hints in some of the censuses (for example Nesfield 1885:45) that Kathak 
women occasionally performed too. Perhaps one of the ways in which Kathaks 
(and Mirasis) sought to raise their status was in controlling their women, putting 
them in parda and not allowing them to perform. There were, however, separate 
lineages of female performers like the Kanchanis, and the Kathaks continued to 
be their accompanists and teachers right up into the twentieth century. Yet, in the 
twentieth century one finds Kathaks performing not only footwork and parmelu 
but also the gestures, songs and dances that were the repertoire of the tavaifs. Was 
this part of their material all along, or did they appropriate it as the women were 
marginalized? There is no evidence to claim that “two grey beards” dressed like 
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women in Burton’s account were Kathaks (see above. Chapter 4:77), but there 
are the “Catthaks” in Bhopal dressed and dancing like women (Rousselet 1877: 
548-551), and the “Kuthik” boys, who also dressed and danced like women 
(Broughton 1813:94). Yet, a company painting from 1820 showing a dancing boy 
and a man in “ kathak ” postures, identifies the performers as Bhand rather than 
Kathak, either suggesting that such cross-dressing was common, or that there was 
not a great difference between Kathaks and Bhands in the past (Miner 1993: Fig. 
16). 

It is difficult to say definitively when the confluence of female and male 
repertoire occurred in the dance that became kathak, or whether it was never 
really that clearly divided. It is possible that the Kathaks, as lower-class 
performers, had dressed and danced as women, or had their sons dress and dance 
as women, but dropped such material as they raised their status. In the court of 
Lucknow, there seems to have been a definite separation between male and 
female repertoire. Not only does today’s kathak contain both styles, but the 
“female” repertoire - thath, gat nikas, thumri and a significant vocabulary of 
gestures - is still performed using glances and movements of the upper body that 
can often be described as seductive. It is said that the priestly Kathaks lost status. 
Ironically, it was the professional female performers who lost status and the 
Kathaks who seemed to have gained prestige, at least in part, by absorbing their 
repertoire. 



Part 4: The Twentieth Century 

Chapter 11 

The “Resurrection” of Indian Classical Dance 


All the literature agrees that by the turn of the twentieth century music and dance 
had reached a social low point Music’s connections with the excesses of the feudal 
courts, singing and dancing’s association with “public women,” and a general lack of 
musical education and understanding in both the Indian and Anglo-Indian upper-middle 
classes, created an atmosphere wherein “no respectable mother would have permitted her 
children to learn music” (Keskar 1967:7). Yet, during the same decades that Indian 
performing arts slid to such a nadir, other parts of Indian culture began to undergo a 
“renaissance,” an awakening that would eventually lead to the nationalist movement and 
independence. Indians who had been educated about European culture, history and 
philosophy in British schools, began actively to search for and to rediscover their own 
culture, literature and philosophies. Music and dance waited until after the turn of the 
century to experience their resurrections, but in turn were re-embraced as authentic and 
ancient Indian cultural treasures. This “ancient” heritage, however, was reinvented as 
much as it was rediscovered. In order to explore what happened to dance in the decades 
leading up to Independence, one needs first to consider the close relationships between 
colonialism, which is often held responsible for dance and music’s fall from grace, 
nationalism, through which music and dance seemingly regained status and value, and 
orientalism, the Eurocentric world view which not only exoticized the East, but was in 
some ways adopted by Indian thinkers themselves in the reclamation of Indian culture. 
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Colonialism. Orientalism, and Nationalism 

One often reads of the “reinvention” (Corbridge 2000) or “reorientation” (Grewal 
1996) of India. Yet, one reads just as often that India’s culture is rooted in profound and 
ancient traditions, and that many customs have remained unchanged for thousands of 
years. Surely the truth lies somewhere in the middle: all societies change over time and 
all societies periodically reinvent, reorient and rediscover their histories. The claims that 
Indian culture became reoriented in the colonial period and reinvented through 
nationalism are logical and well supported. Part of the difficulty in sorting out what 
happened to music and dance during this period of Indian history, however, is the 
tendency for both Indian and non-Indian writers to ignore this type of thinking. There is a 
tendency of historians to compartmentalize and trace the history of performing arts as if 
colonial and orientalist politics had no effect and the only influence of nationalism and 
Independence was the creation of performance schools. This is accurate about neither 
music nor dance. 

Janaki Bakhle began her dissertation about the music activists Paluskar and 
Bhatkhande with the claim that before the mid-nineteenth century, there was no classical 
music in India. The distinctions between low-brow and high-brow culture, along with the 
idea of “classical” art forms were imports, a foreign framework placed over the existing 
indigenous performing arts (Bakhle 2002:1-4). This claim is particularly interesting 
when applied to dance and I will return to it later. Bakhle went on to point out that it is in 
the work of British writer William Jones (1882, also see Chapter 2:30 above) where one 
first finds the model of Indian music that links Vedic and Sanskrit theory to the 
devotional high art of a “Hindu nation.” (Bakhle 2002: 166-169). Jones’s article, “On the 
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Musical Modes of the Hindoos,” was written in 1794 and widely cited through the 
nineteenth century. Subsequent writers unquestioningly accepted his categories and 
definitions of “Hindu” music, although there was no “Hindu nation” in existence, and 
most of the music they were listening to in the North was performed by Muslim 
musicians (for more information see Bakhle 2002:166-180). 

The British writings about ancient Hindu music preserved by priestly Br ahmans, 
linked to die Vedic chant, but now “almost wholly lost” (Jones 1882:156) contradicted 
the musical reality of North India where live male and female Muslim musicians were the 
most active exponents of the performing arts. This type of contradiction, a denial of 
reality in favour of an imaginary ideal, is extremely characteristic of tire discourse now 
known as “orientalism.” Since Edward Said’s groundbreaking book entitled Orientalism 
(1978), the identification and desconstraction of the myths of the “Orient” have occupied 
countless scholars (see among others de Groot 1989, Kabbani 1986, Said 1985 and 1993, 
and Breckenridge 1993; also see MacKenzie 1995 and Porter 1983 for some thoughtful 
criticism, and Macfie 2002 for a useful overview). In brief, orientalist artistic and 
academic discourse can be seen as the cultural arm of colonial and imperial occupation. 
Many of the generalizations, applied indiscriminately to Egyptians, Arabs, Iranians, 
Indians and most other non-Europeans, provided a seeming authority for domination of 
the East by tire West. The “natives” were seen as ignorant, backward, lazy, 
untrustworthy, secretive and superstitious. Without outside control, these people would 
surely descend into violent and boorish behaviour, threatening not only European trade, 
but also their own well-being. Colonialism was thus defended as a responsibility, the only 
way to improve the lot of underdeveloped peoples and nations. 
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Clearly there is a connection here with the “wrongs of Indian womanhood” and 
the anti-nautch movement (see Chapter 9:170-172). Yet at the same time as the nautch 
girls were labeled whores and prostitutes, they were also the subjects of poems and 
romantic odes. This is another side of orientalism, which, although superficially less 
offensive, is equally imaginary. It is the concept of the mythic orient, where time has 
stood still. There, in far-offlands perfumed by exotic flowers, spiritual people live who 
have access to ancient secrets, profound philosophies, and magical cures for illness. They 
are closer to nature, and therefore somehow more sexual, yet still pure. The difficulty 
with this view, which still exists, is that obviously there is no such Garden of Eden 


anywhere. Present-day India, which provides a continuous assault upon the senses, often 
seems as far from such an ideal as possible, and one might assume that the British 


colonizers had much the same reaction. The belief in and the se' 


and exotic East continues, nevertheless, and it is perhaps not ? 
and scholars found, and continue to find it in India’s past. 

It is here that the strands of orientalism, colonialisr 
tied together. In the nineteenth century, British colonial 1 
logical and expedient to create a layer of Indian burear ^ 
running of the Raj through the civil service. It was in 
administration be educated and able to speak Engl? 
matched up nicely with both Enlightenment philr , 
missionaries, educational initiatives progressed 
Indians began to receive Western educations 
166-167). A Western education, however, d 
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grammar and British bureaucracy: Western-educated Indians absorbed Western cultural 
ideas - humanism, liberalism, democracy - which they then applied to the question of 
their own situation as an occupied people. Indian nationalism was thus the unintentional 
product of an educational policy designed to produce loyal and useful citizens of the 
Empire. The discourse of orientalism, however, was inextricably wound through 
literature, arts and social sciences, and thus the educated Indians absorbed many of its 
ideas too. 

It has been said that orientalism appropriated the histories of colonized peoples 
both by presenting European scholarship as the only authoritative and authentic version, 
and by essentializing “the Orient” into a timeless, a-historical quasi-reality (see Dirks 
1993:279-280). To these assertions, one must add the observation that history joined the 
fields of anthropology, archeology, linguistics mid ethnography as forms of knowledge 
that aided the occupier in controlling the occupied. The 1880 call for Bengalis to write 
their own history, thus asserting control over their own culture and future, was 
simultaneously a reaction against, and a consequence of, colonial discourse (Guha 1997: 
153). The subsequent reclaiming of Indian history as a whole was encouraged under the 
nationalist agenda, which itself was shaped by colonial and orientalist values. The idea of 
India as a single nation-state, the belief in pan-Hindu and pan-Muslim identities, and the 
use of Hindi as a national language all have their origin in colonial concepts and policies. 
This should be no surprise, however, because the agents of the anti-colonial struggle were 
the middle and upper middle class Indians educated by the Empire itself. Guha claimed 
that not only was the orientalist history of India an exercise in colonial dominance but 
also that the Indian nationalist history was a similar act of power (Guha 1997:155) - an 
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act of neo-colonialism attempting to create a monolithic culture where one had never 
existed (for further discussion see Lelyveld 1993, Pandian 1995, Grewal 1996 and Guha 
1997). 

It was in this environment of power struggles and shifts, identity creation and 
adoption, that music and dance were “resurrected” from their social slump. To claim that 
the performing arts were somehow untouched by the cultural ferment around them is 
diffi cult to defend. The effect of colonial and neo-colonial attitudes on female performing 
artists has already been discussed above in Chapter 9. Orientalism manifested itself most 
visibly in the fascination with dancing girls and their representation in paintings, operas 
and ballets, and subsequently in the fad for “Oriental Dance” (see below). It was in the 
need for symbols of national pride, cultural icons with a quintessential^ Indian nature, 
that orientalism met nationalism and “Hindu” music and dance were revived. 

The reclamation of music and its elevation from feudal decadence to national 
treasure was primarily the work of two reformers, Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande and 
Vishnu Digambar Paluskar. Although they did not collaborate, both men worked during 
the early decades of the twentieth century collecting and preserving compositions, 
organizing music festivals and founding schools. Their combined legacy includes not 
only pedagogical systems and manuals, but also a Hinduized concept of music 
performance and study as acts of religious devotion, and a Nationalist concept of music 
as public property (for further information see Bakhle 2002). Although neither Paluskar 
nor Bhatkhande were directly involved in the resurrection of Indian dance, the schools 
they founded eventually developed programmes in which dance is approached in the 


same way. 
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Oriental Dance 

Classical Indian dance does not seem to have appeared on the concert or festival 
stage until the 1930s. The dances recognized today as the traditional forms - bharata 
natyam , orissi, kathakali , manipuri and kathak - gradually appear in the literature 
through the 1930s and 1940s. Yet, some of the earlier books include references to other 
dances: “Uday Shankar’s School of Dance,” ‘Tagore’s School of Dance,” or ‘The New 
Dance of India” (see Chapter 2:28-31). These dances are not part of the Indian dance 
canon today, but their examination helps form a bridge between the v anishing nautch and 
the rather sudden appearance of “authentic” dance forms. The dance genre that forms the 
most useful link, not only between nautch and classical dances but also between 
orientalism, colonialism and nationalism, is a Western modem dance style known as 
“Oriental Dance.” 

Oriental Dance emerged in the late 1800s as an exotic choreographic parallel to 
the evocative sounds and mysterious subjects being explored by early modernist 
composers and artists. Ranging from Josephine Baker’s energetic “Revue Negre,” Mata 
Hari’s versions of temple dance, and Maude Allen’s veil-draped “Vision of Salom6,” to 
the Ballets Russes ’ extravagant productions. Oriental Dance was, most aptly, any type of 
dance performance that presented itself as non-Western and evoked far-off cultures. India 
was only one object in the curiosity cabinet, and the choreographies, which favoured 
sinuous arms, gauzy and revealing costumes, and bare feet, claimed to be everything 
from Arabic to Balinese (see Erdman 1996, 1998 and 2004). In the 1920s, however, some 
serious dancers did travel to the East in search of authentic material. The Russian 
ballerina, Anna Pavlova, completed a tour of Asia in 1923, which included Japan, India, 
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Burma and Ceylon (Sri Lanka). She was charmed by dancers in Japan but disappointed in 
India. A member of her company described the dancer’s reaction to a performance by a 
tavaif - a women who “was more a singer than a dancer... certainly an artist, but that was 
all” (Dandre 1932: 287). American modem dancers Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn also 
visited India in 1926 and met with similar performances (Erdman 1997: 70). 

The disappointment expressed by Western dancers in search of the exotic 
movements of the bayaderes was not lost on Westernized Indians. If one blames the anti- 
Nautch and its consequences on colonial disapproval, one surely must attach some 
similar responsibility for the ensuing search for “authentic” Indian dance on orientalist 
idealism. Western dancers, visiting India, wondered aloud where the profound and 
timeless dances of the ancient pagan temples could possibly be, and educated Indians, 
already aware of their priceless national musical heritage, began to wonder too. Further 
Western dancers like Esther Luella Sherman and Russell Meriweather Hughes travelled 
to India in order to study with Indian masters, and then adopted the stage names Ragini 
Devi and La Men in a further bid for authenticity. The shift back to Indian dancers 
dancing “Indian” dances, however, began with a Bengali artist who never trained with a 
guru at all: Uday Shankar. 

Anna Pavlova had returned to Europe from her tour of the East with the intention 
of staging a ballet entitled “Oriental Impressions.” The first of the three sections was to 
be Japanese and would consist of the Japanese dances the company had learned in Tokyo. 
The following tableaux were to be Indian, but her trip to India had yielded no dances she 
thought were appropriate. Where could she locate genuine Indian dances? She found the 
answer in the young Uday Shankar, who was in London studying art. Shankar had never 
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formally studied dance, but had absorbed a vocabulary of movements from dancers he 
had viewed in his childhood Pavlova made him her partner and choreographer, and 
“Oriental Impressions” opened in London in 1923. By 1931, Shankar had left Pavlova, 
forming his own dance company, and returning to India to perform and research Indian 
dance. His style seems never to have been accepted by Indians as either truly “authentic” 
or “classical,” but his, and other Oriental Dancers’ performances influenced Indian 
performance nonetheless (for more information see Dandre 1932, Baneiji 1982, Khokar 
1983, and Erdman 1996, 1998 and 2004). 

Although the dances performed by artists like Shankar or the Denishawn 
Company were seen as genuinely Indian in Europe, they were not Indian to the audiences 
in India. By the 1930s, the rediscovery and reinvention of “ancient” dances like manipuri 
and bharata natyam were underway, and although Shankar in particular studied the poses 
in temple sculptures and the mudras in Abhinayadarpana carefully. Oriental Dance 
already smacked too much of European modernism for Indian audiences (see Erdman 
1996:295). Nevertheless, one can see the influence of European oriental ideas in some of 
the early costumes used in the “authentic” Indian dances. Oriental Dancers’ “feet were 
often bare, women’s midriffs were usually uncovered, and men danced bare chested in 
draped or bloused pantaloons” (Erdman 1996:288). Most of the illustrations of Ragini 
Devi in Nritanjali (1920) show her in a bra-like top with bloused pants or even shorts. 
This can be explained away, perhaps, by the date of the book and the ethnicity of the 
dancer, but later photos of Madam Menaka’s troop in the 1930s (see Chapter 12) still 
show similar outfits (see Venkatachalam 194?: 26, and Joshi 1989). The skimpy costume 
for women eventually disappeared, although there is what seems to be one last picture 
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showing Sitara Devi in a kathak “mythological” costume in Bhavani (1965: Plate B). 

Men, however, continued dancing bare-chested wearing pantaloons past mid-century (see 
Khokar 1963b: 30 and 32). Today, the remnants of Oriental outfits and attitudes are 
found in the division between “Muslim” and “Hindu” costumes used in kathak (see 
Chapter 1). One is hard-put to find a historical precedent for the so-called Hindu kathak 
costume: Oriental Dance seems a valid possibility. 

Indian Classical Dance 

The other influence of orientalism and Oriental Dance is perhaps more important, 
although less visible. In the early decades of the twentieth century, music was undergoing 
reform and revival through the efforts of Bhatkhande and Paluskar, but dance was still 
exclusively associated with die “Nautch.” Ananda Coomaraswamy, in the introduction to 
his 1917 translation of Abhinayadarpana , wrote that although “the old Indian dramatic 
art is no longer to be seen in India,... authentic Indian acting ... survives in the Nautch” 
(Coomaraswamy 1970:7). The visiting Oriental Dancers, however, were not interested in 
the Nautch they saw. They were looking for exotic moves, oriental costumes and ancient 
temple performances. Treatises like Abhinayadarpana and the Natyasastra, which were 
translated and published by the early decades of the century, only provided more support 
for the orientalist vision of a timeless and Hindu ancient art form. Dancers like Ragini 
Devi came to India in search of material that conformed to these expectations. Although 1 
there is one photograph of her dressed like a tavaif, as “Radha - in the Ras dance” (Devi 
1920:28), the rest of the photos show her in Oriental Dance costumes and the text 
outlines the material from the treatises. The fact that Ragini Devi studied her “Hindu 
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dance” with a kathakali guru seems initially bizarre - kathakali is traditionally danced 
only by men - but if one considers the preconceptions with which she arrived, it becomes 
understandable. With its elaborate costumes and precise gestures, kathakali would have 
been one of the only regional dances in the early 1900s that fit the bill. 

Kathakali , the dance-drama of Kerala, however, was not the first or the only 
Indian dance to be recognized by the Indian cultural advocates. Although not as widely 
influential as Bhatkhande and Paluskar, the Bengali poet and Nobel Prize winner 
Rabindranath Tagore was also active as a cultural reformer. La 1917, he saw a 
performance of the Ras Lila of Manipur and was impressed enough to invite manipuri 
gurus to teach dance in his arts academy at Santiniketan, northwest of Kolkata. In the 
1920s, E. Krishna Iyer, a Brahman lawyer, decided to make the revival of South Indian 
dance his life’s work. Through his efforts and the work of Rukmini Devi, a Brahman 
women who began studying dance in the 1930s, the South Indian dance of the devadasis , 
known as sadir nautch or desi attam, was transformed into bharata natyam , the dance of 
Bharata’s Natyasastra. Many of the erotic and natural gestures of the hereditary 
devadasis were replaced by more austere and codified material taken from the 
Natyasastra and the Abhinayadarpana (for more information see Barucha 1995, Gaston 
1996 and Allan 1997). As recently as the 1950s, orissi , today one of India’s classical 
dances, was reconstructed from temple friezes and treatises. This is the inherent paradox 
of Indian classical dance in a general sense - it is “ancient” because of the evidence of 
ancient dance and drama forms provided in the Natyasastra, yet very contemporary, as 
both choreography and pedagogy are twentieth century creations. 
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One is reminded here of Janaki Bakhie’s premise that Indian “classical” music is 
a comparatively recent invention (see page 196 above). If there was no classical music 
before the mid-nineteenth century, surely there was no classical dance either. The 
difficulty with accepting this, of course, is the division the mediaeval Sanskrit treatises 
make between marga and deshi, translated as classical and folk. If Indian scholars 
themselves recognized this division, how can we claim that it did not exist? The 
descriptions of marga dance in the mediaeval treatises, however, are copied from the 
Natyasastra. While the deshi dances show new developments and foreign influences, the 
marga dance remains static (see Bose 1991 and 2001). It is possible that these postures 
and gestures were so revered that they were not allowed to change, but then one must ask 
why, by the nineteenth century, no one seemed to be dancing them anymore. Another 
possibility, therefore, is that even in the time of the composition of the Natyasastra, these 
poses were being replaced by others. 67 Perhaps the “classical” material from the 
Natyasastra was preserved in the subsequent treatises, copied faithfully with respect for 
its venerability, but no longer performed by actual dancers or actors. The real dances, the 
dances that were being performed, were the dances labelled deshi. They were “folk” 
dances, not necessarily in the sense of being rural or unskilled, but in the sense of being 
regional and contemporary. 

The Indian classical dances of today are an intriguing mixture of regional dances 
like manipuri , kathakali, kuchipuri, and to some extent chhau, and reconstructed dances 
like bharata natyam and orissi. Many books on Indian dance connect them all together 
through the quasi-divine evidence of the Natyasastra, claiming that the treatise’s marga 

67 This provides a hypothetical answer to the question regarding the reason for the Natyasastra's 
composition posed on page 23, fit. 6. Like Sarmaya-i Ishrat and Bani, the Natyasastra was written to 
document a past or fading tradition. 
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dance is the single ancestral form from which all the other dances descended (see Chapter 
2: 34). Yet, this vision of a timeless, Sanskrit, pan-Hindu culture is an inheritance, not 
from India, but from British orientalist scholarship, and its adoption into a centralized, 
pan-Indian version of dance history is a reflection of nationalist ideals rather than 
historical reality. 

The difficulty, of course, is fitting kathak into this vision. Although the hereditary 
representatives, the current “owners,” of kathak are the Kathaks, who are Hindu, the 
dance itself contains Muslim items like salami and amad, clearly non-devotional items 
like the rhythmic nritt compositions, and very little that can be connected to the 
Natyasastra. The regional dances like manipuri were already devotional enough. The 
dances connected with temple prostitution like sadir and whatever remained in Orissa 
could be reinvented into bharata natyam and orissi by conforming to treatises and 
imitating sculptures. The solution for kathak was to emphasize the devotional aspects 
such as the Krishna content, to shift the emphasis of expressive choreography from 
thumri and ghazal to Sanskrit vandanas, stutis and shlokas, and to search for a mythical 
past wherein kathak was performed in temples. It is important to realize, however, that 
the problems and paradoxes of Indian dance history lie in the nationalist and orientalist 
frameworks, not with the dances or the dancers themselves. If Indian dances had to be 
recreated to conform to the nationalist visions of the new Indian government, and thus 
receive patronage, it is a credit to the creativity of the Indian dancers themselves that 
these new “ancient” dances could each rise to the challenge in a different way. 



Chapter 12 

The Creation of Kathak Dance 


Most of the various strands in the history of the dance that became kathak have 
been traced into the early decades of the twentieth century in previous chapters. By the 
1930s, the anti-nautch movement and the loss of patronage for the female hereditary 
performers had taken its toll. Although some of these artists were still performing, they 
rarely danced, and the majority no longer had any thought of passing on their profession 
to their daughters. The 1930s also saw the flourishing of one of the last centres for court 
patronage, Raigarh, where the Lucknow and Jaipur Kathaks worked in close contact and 
possibly formalized their division into two gharanas. It also seems to have been during 
the 1930s that the dance began to be referred to as “ kathak .” Zutshi in 1937 called the art 
he was describing “the Kathak style [or school] of dance;” by 1939, La Meri simply 
called it “Kathak.” The first performances of “traditional” Indian dances at public music 
conferences took place in the 1930s and the Kathaks took to the stage at the Allahabad 
Conference in 1933. Yet, the more visible forms of public dance performance in India 
were still the various hybrids of Oriental dance. Uday Shankar and his troupe presented 
forty-five original productions in the 1930s and a further twenty-seven in the next decade 
(Khokar 1983). It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that another of kathak's first public 
incarnations in the 1930s was in a format more Oriental than “authentic.” 
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Madam Menaka 

One of the most wide-ranging changes in the Indian performing arts in the 
twentieth century was the entry of high caste, educated women onto the public stage. 
This, of course, did not happen quickly. The social division between “professional” 
women who sang and danced, and respectable women who remained at home went far 
beyond the colonial prudery of the anti-nautch. That Western education and ideas about 
female emancipation and individuality contributed to the emergence of non-hereditary 
female performers is inarguable. Individual choice also meant that the women themselves 
were personally innovative and decided to be groundbreakers, often in the face of great 
social and familial disapproval. A further motivation was provided once again by Anna 
Pavlova, who, it is said, personally urged women like Rukmini Devi to study Indian 
dance (Kothari 1989:151 and Joshi 1989:61). One of the women she encouraged was a 
young, high caste Bengali woman named Leila Roy. 

Although Leila Roy’s parents opposed her efforts to become a Western classical 
violinist, her husband. Captain Sokhey, pledged his support to her ambition to become a 
dancer when they married Leila had seen “nautch” performances in her hometown of 
Kolkata and became interested in learning kathak after seeing the performance of two 
dancers who were disciples of Kalka and Bindadin. 68 After her marriage she began to 
study kathak through several gurus including Achhan Maharaj, Lachhu Maharaj and 
Ramdutt Misra, the maternal uncle of Achhan and Lachhu. She seems to have had little 
interest in a career in solo dance, possibly because during the 1930s the few solo women 
dancers were from /arvai/lineages. She instead began to produce kathak “ballets” that, 

68 This story in Damayanti Joshi’s book on Madame Menaka further reinforces the link between female 
dance and kathak. Indeed, Joshi wrote: “Nautch was realty Kathak, and Leila saw a lot of h” (Joshi 1989: 
10 ). 


from the contemporary photographs, seem to owe much to Oriental Dance. She assumed 
the stage name of Madame Menaka and presented her first choreography, “Krishna 
Leela” in 1934. Two years later, an intensive European Tour included a performance at 
the 1936 Berlin Olympics. Her last performance was in 1945 after which she became ill 
and died prematurely in 1947 (for more information see Joshi 1989). 

As a high caste, educated and respectable woman, Leila Sokhey was influential in 
the shift of attitudes towards female dancers. In part because of the example she and other 
non-hereditary women performers set, music and dance training gradually became not 
only acceptable but eventually a desirable part of education for young women in India. 
Leila was more than just a role model, however, as her selection and training of dancers 
for her troupe further reinforced this social shift From the start, Leila never employed 
professional (i.e. hereditary) women performers, but formed her dance troupe from 
professional male gharanedar dancers, like Ramnarayan Misra, the son of Ramdutt 
Misra, and non-hereditary female dancers whom she trained herself. (Joshi 1989: 11). 
Initially, training was held at her home in Mumbai and involved an intensive programme 
of study which included not only kathak, but also manipuri, physical fitness and language 
instruction. In 1941, she moved from the distractions of Mumbai and formed a residential 
dance school called Nrityalayam, which as well as providing training for her troupe, 
offered three-year dance programmes in kathak, manipuri and kathakali. Classes 
expanded to include music instruction, theory, make-up and choreography, and the 
foundation courses were taught through a carefully graded curriculum created by Leila 
Sokhey herself (for further information see Joshi 1989: 31-35 and 50-52). 
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Dance Institutions and Non-Hereditarv Women Dancers 

Leila Sokhey’s school, Nrityalayam, did not outlast her death in 1947, but the 
beginning she made in the institutionalization of dance training, in particular kathak 
training, deserves some attention. Unlike her contemporary, Rukmini Devi (see Chapter 
12:205), Leila Sokhey does not seem to have made any attempt to change or to 
Sanskritize the repertoire. With the possible exception of some complex teds in the third 
year, the skills, tals and repertoire items listed in the prospectus are still very standard 
kathak material (Joshi 1989:50-52). Moreover, although Rukmini Devi initially learned 
sadir from hereditary teachers, she quickly made them redundant; at Kalakshetra, her 
school in Madras, teaching and musical accompaniment were by and large taken care of 
by non-hereditary students of Rukmini herself (for more information see Gaston 1996 
and Allan 1997). At Nrityalayam, not only were the kathak teachers all hereditary 
Kathaks, the male dancers and students were also Kathaks. 69 

The rupture in the dance tradition was, of course, the break with the “nautch.” 
Although in the 1920s and 30s scattered performances by hereditary female performers 
were still talcing place, and the young Leila Roy was initially drawn to kathak through 
watching such performances, the descendents of tavaifs were not welcome in Leila’s 
dance troupe nor invited to teach at her school. The male heirs of the tradition, the 
hereditary Kathaks, became its sole owners and disseminators. This is certainly not to 
suggest that Leila Sokhey single-handedly disenfranchised the tavaifs - as Chapter 9 
showed, their marginalization was a product of many larger social trends. Yet Leila 
herself was a product of her time. Her support of hereditary Kathaks and non-hereditary 

69 Joshi wrote that the Kathaks “from the old gharemas felt put upon” and “considered the language and 
physical training [at Nrityalayam] a waste and an imposition” (Joshi 1989: 31). 
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women, while simultaneously excluding “professional danseuses,” both reflects and 
reinforces the attitudes of the first half of the twentieth centuiy. In some ways her 
accomplishments form as important a bridge as Uday Shankar’s work. The productions 
of the “Menaka Indian Ballet” troupe were related to Oriental Dance in form, concept and 
costume, yet the male dancers were hereditary Kathaks and the repertoire they taught was 
“authentic” dance from the past century. Moreover, the organization ofNrityalayam, 
where gharanedar dancers taught their material through a curriculum devised by a non- 
hereditary, high caste director seems a blueprint for the government dance schools to 
come. 

The emergence of dance schools and the increasing involvement of educated 
upper middle class women in dance as performers, teachers and administrators are by and 
large the same story. As early as 1936, Dr. Nirmala Joshi, an active supporter of the arts 
and eventual secretary of the Sangeet Natak Academy, invited Achhan Maharaj to teach 
as a dance guru at the Delhi School for Hindustani Music and Dance. His list of students 
reads like a partial “who’s who” of the older generation of kathak dancers, and they are 
almost all women - Reba Vidyarthi, Sitara Devi, Damayanti Joshi, Kapila Vatsyayan. 
Lachhu Maharaj moved to Mumbai in the 1930s, looking for work in the burgeoning film 
industry. He found it, but also began a school of his own, the Nritya Neketan, where he 
also trained a number of non-hereditary, noteworthy female dancers such as Rohini 
Bhate. After Independence, Nirmala Joshi’s efforts produced the Bharatiya Kala Kendra 
in Delhi, which opened its doors in 1952 with Shambhu Maharaj and Sundar Prasad as 
leading gurus in Lucknow and Jaipur styles. A further legion of women dancers, 
including Maya Rao, Uma Sharma, Rina Singha, Urmila Nagar, Manjushree Chatteijee 
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and Bandana Sen, trained with Shambhu Maharaj or Sundar Prasad, or both (see Kothari 
1989:32-33 andMisra 1991:16-18 for further information). 

The fame, accomplishments and choreographic innovations of the non-hereditary 
female kathak dancers of the twentieth century are undeniable. Many of the publications 
on kathak include a manifesto of sorts at the end, listing “well-known exponents” with 
short biographies, photographs and even sometimes contact information. The list at the 
end of the collection of Marg articles of 1959 contains more than twice as many male 
than female dancers, but in Kothari (1989), Misra (1991) and Massey (1999) the women 
outnumber the men. There are also many private schools of kathak dance in both India 
and the Diaspora and most are run by women. Yet, it is rare to find dancers, male or 
female, who credit their development solely to a female teacher. Indeed, female teachers 
are still not commonly called gurus : students address their male teachers as “guruji” but 
their female teachers as “ didF (elder sister). Most professional dancers end their training 
in a sort of “finishing school” by spending a year or so with a gharanedar Kathak, today 
almost always Biiju Maharaj. The ultimate identity and ownership of the dance called 
kathak rests with the gharanedar Kathak gurus, a category that still comprises only the 
men of the hereditaiy families. 

There is an irony in this situatioa As I explained above, it was only as the “nauteh 
girls” disappeared that non-hereditary women dancers could gradually take to the stage. 
Their Kathak gurus taught them not only items like thath, gat nikas and thumri, which 
were the material of the hereditary women, but also the tukras,parans and footwork that 
Sarmaya-i Ishrat suggests were the specialty of male dancers. The rift in the female 
dance tradition allowed the dances, gestures and postures performed by courtesans in the 
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nineteenth century to be appropriated into the new context of the dance school and 
concert hall. As the veils and “drapery” of the original performers were discontinued, the 
gestures became mimetic gestures, but retained their emotional and expressive impact 
The higher caste female dancers of the twentieth century carefully learnt how to pull and 
remove imaginary ghunghats, but believed that they were learning the traditional 
“property” Of the male Kathaks. The women who had originally performed in mujras and 
kothas had disappeared, and their dance thus became part of kathak, the dance of the 
Kathaks. 

In some ways, the contributions of the non-hereditary women are facing a similar 
fate. One of these first non-hereditary women dancers was Reba Vidyarthi, who began 
studying with Achhan Maharaj in 1936 (see above). After further studies with Shambhu 
Maharaj, she joined the faculty of the Delhi Kathak Kendra and taught the Lucknow 
gharana foundation course for decades. Yet, her contributions, not only in having trained 
most of today’s Kathak Kendra graduates (in the Lucknow style), but also in innovating 
pedagogy and curriculum are not only overlooked in the literature, but seem to be not 
valued by many of her former students (Reba Vidyarthi, interview: Delhi, 3 April 2003). 
MayaRao, who became the first non-hereditary student of Shambhu Maharaj in 1953, 
worked with her guru to organize the kathak repertoire into a manageable curriculum 
(MayaRao, personal communication: Toronto, 28 March 2004). As the Bharatiya Kala 
Kendra was taken under the auspices of the Sangeet Natak Academy in 1964 and 
renamed the Kathak Kendra, it is very probable that the sequence of teaching and 
examination regulations are still based on the work of Maya Rao, yet again, this is not 
recognized in the literature or by many dancers. Similarly, the creation of kathak 
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“ballets” and choreographies belongs to this time and context, although there are always 
attempts to connect them conceptually to the Rahas of Wajid Ali Shah and to the 
devotional folk-theatre Ras Lila (see for example Kothari 1989:151-156). Beginning 
with Menaka’s Indian Ballet, again one needs to recognize that these creative innovations 
have been to a large extent executed by women. 70 

Of course, one might argue that the institutionalization of kathak, with curricula, 
exams and diplomas, has diminished the dance. The female dancers and dance gurus I 
have named above are stars, artists and brilliant teachers. Yet thousands of young women 
attend kathak classes around the world every day, learning a now prescribed sequence of 
dance items, preparing similar gat bhavs and strings of footwork in preparation for exams 
and Indian cultural programmes. Not only is the intimacy of the guru-shishya parampara 
lost in the classes of the dance schools, but also some dancers take only three months of 
intensive training rather than completing the usual three-year diploma course. Armed 
with a dozen or so “items,” they become dancers and teachers in the Diaspora, 
disseminating a dance that is only a reflection of professional kathak. Without the schools 
and the curriculum, the organization of an organic dance sequence into “items,” and the 
development of pedagogy to ease its transmission, this perhaps would not happea 

But without the schools, what would have happened? By the early twentieth 
century, private patronage for musicians and dancers was disappearing. Colonial control 
and Victorian prudery gradually destroyed the tradition of courtesan performing arts. One 
might accuse the Lucknow Kathaks of appropriating the women’s art, but one should 
probably also argue that they at least in part preserved it The Kathaks themselves found a 

70 Maya Rao spent time in Moscow on scholarship to study choreography with the Bolshoi Ballet, and 
applied these skills to kathak when she returned to India. Another important choreographer has been 
Knmidini Lakhia, whose works have reached far beyond the concept of dance-drama. 
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few last areas of court patronage in Rampur, Jaipur and finally Raigarh, then had to look 
for further support Without the new patronage of non-hereditary dancers like Leila 
Sokhey and institutions like the Delhi School for Hindustani Music and Dance, it is 
difficult to know what kind of kathak would have developed, or even if there would have 
been a kathak at all. 

When the “Kathak school of dancing” emerged in the 1930s, it would seem that 
there was still a separation between male and female repertoire. Zutshi wrote in 1937: 
“certain ‘torahs’ are set apart for men and others are for women.” Yet, in the exam 
prospectus for Nrityalayam in the early 1940s, there is no such division (see Joshi 1989: 
51-52). This is, again, not to suggest that Leila Sokhey was solely responsible for the 
merging of male and female dance styles, nor that the gharanedar dancers at her school 
set out to accomplish such a feat either. This development, nevertheless, seems to have 
taken place during its entry into institutions and its adoption by non-hereditary women. It 
is a crucial step in the history of kathak, and in many ways marks the birth of the dance 
form we know today. 

Kathak Dance 

Kathak is therefore a dance of the twentieth century. Certainly its various roots 
stretch back into previous centuries, but before the 1930s, or perhaps the 1920s, one 
cannot claim that a dance called kathak, or that a single dance form containing the 
characteristic features of kathak, existed. At least one and perhaps two groups of 
hereditary performers calling themselves Kathaks were in evidence, but a phrase from 
Zutshi’s article in the Hindustan Times suggests that the link between the dance and the 
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dancers might have been something new: “Now-a-days, this dance is in the hands of a 
caste of Brahmans who are called ‘kathaks’” (Zutshi 1937). The copious evidence 
connecting kathak with naiitch would suggest that “this dance” was probably in some part 
the nautch, although the “certain ‘torahs’... set apart for men” suggests that male dance, 
perhaps like the. male gats in Sarmaya-i Ishrat , formed part of the repertoire too. 

It is only in the fusion of male and female dance, that kathak dance finally 
appears. Having “appeared” however, the dance continued to evolve to meet the 
expectations and requirements of its new context, patronage and performing artists. If 
kathak emerged with the amalgamation of male and female dances from the previous 
century, one is still left with questions about its similarity to some Ras Lila dances, its 
relation (if any) to katha and the age of its tradition. The Sanskrit items, the vandanas, 
stutis and shlokas, are surely recent additions, adopted as part of the sanitization and 
Hinduization of what was in large part a dance from the Muslim courts and kothas. The 
similarity in structure and hols of the salami , natvari and rang manch ki puja items 
makes it clear they are closely related and causes one to wonder which came first. 
Furthermore, the adoption of items, movements and postures from the courtesan tradition 
does not seem to have been a single occurrence, and I have met suggestions that some of 
these insertions were made fairly recently by Biiju Maharaj. 

It is in being creative, however, that art forms continue to retain relevance and 
cultural meaning. In saying that kathak is a product of the twentieth century, of 
colonialism, nationalism and a certain attempt at Sanskritization, I am not saying that it is 
any less Indian, any less significant or anything to be ashamed of. The attempt to connect 
the dance to some mythical origins, to a lost temple dance or to the Natyasastra is futile - 
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it simply does not belong there. There is nothing wrong with today’s dancers and 
choreographers drawing inspiration from treatises and sculptures as they create original 
works, but these are new dances, not ancient ones. Kathak belongs in the India of the 
twentieth and now the twenty-first centuries. It is as multi-cultural, with as many origins, 
influences and traditions, as the sub-continent itself. 



Chapter 13 

Conclusion: A History of Kgtitak 


The goal of this study has been to undertake a critical examination of the history 
of kathak dance in both primary and secondary sources. I have attempted to approach all 
of the sources with an open mind, realizing that every treatise, document, letter or book is 
a product of its temporal and social context, and was created with its own overt or covert 
agenda. Yet, one can find factual information as well as social reflections in all these 
sources. Recognizing that Ain-i Akbari or the British censuses document imperial 
hegemony does not mean that they do not simultaneously document population groups. 
Similarly, recognizing that the Marg articles were written in part to legitimize kathak as 
one of India’s Classical Dances does not mean that the writers purposely reinvented the 
past The history of kathak that appears in the twentieth century literature, however, is a 
history that was written through the lens of pro-Hindu nationalism. Beginning with the 
idea that kathak was an ancient temple dance performed by Brahmin storytellers, scholars 
searched for proof of their belief. Since they began with a theory, rather than allowing 
one to emerge from the evidence, it was easy to ignore or to dismiss data that did not fit 
and to exaggerate facts that did. This I have assiduously tried to avoid. 

In clearly presenting, referencing and comparing all of the data I have examined 
in the course of this study, I wish to invite replication. My hypotheses perhaps are only 
hypotheses, but they are based on research that has been both deep and broad: deep in its 
level of scrutiny and critical questioning, and broad in its examination of written material 
in Sanskrit, Indo-Persian, Urdu, Hindi and English, iconographies! investigation, and use 
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of ethnography. It is my greatest hope that future researchers will attempt to prove or to 
disprove this “new” history through similarly rigorous scholarship, and that such attempts 
will lead us to an ever deeper understanding of the dance called kathak. 

Kathak Dance History 

Before the twentieth century, there was no dance called kathak. There were 
communities of performing artists in the nineteenth century known either as Kathaks or 
by the surname Kathak, but there does not seem to be an identifiable dance specifically 
associated with them. There are a variety of performing arts, some of which are 
documented as far back as the thirteenth century, that seem to have some connection to 
today’s kathak, but they are neither homogeneous nor clearly connected to the performers 
called Kathaks. Although some of this material is Hindu and devotional, there is no 
evidence that places it in temples as part of Hindu ritual. The claim with which most 
histories begin, that Kathak originated in the temple, is therefore unfounded. 

Further research is needed on what temple dances might have been performed in 
North India in the mediaeval period. There is also a need for clarification about music 
and dance performed as part of Hindu rituals, music and dance that fulfill devotional 
functions, and music and dance performed as an act of personal or communal piety. 
Certainly, kathak today is sometimes performed in temples or on temple grounds, and 
many dancers view their dancing, whether as performance or riyaz as a devotional 
activity. Obviously, if there was no kathak dance in past centuries, there could not have 
been an ancient kathak temple dance. To argue that the dance was not kathak, but its 
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ancestor, still begs the question - why is there no real evidence anywhere connecting 
Kathaks to temples or documenting dancing in North Indian temples? 

The stronger argument is that the Kathaks were not dancers at all: they were 
storytellers. Descended from the ancient Kathakas mentioned in two places in the 
Mahabharata, they wandered the countryside, reading or reciting the epics and 
illustrating them with the mimetic gestures that eventually turned into bhav and then into 
dance. The first difficulty here is that after the scant references in the Mahabharata one 
finds only one or two Kathakas in tenth and eleventh century manuscripts, then nothing 
further until Broughton’s “Kuthiks” in 1813 who are not storytellers, but dancing boys. 
The second obstacle is that although these Kathakas were supposedly priestly reciters, the 
second reference in the Mahabharata associates them with fighters, rope-dancers and 
other questionable company. Similarly the eleventh century Kathaka in Kathasaritsagara 
is telling a love story to a king in his court, not expounding religious epics in a temple. If 
these are the Kathaks, they are not doing what they were supposed to have been doing. 
What is more likely, however, is that the “discovery” of the ancient Kathakas and 
subsequent link to the dance families of the present was never anything more than 
wishful thinking. The Sanskrit word simply means “story-teller” and indicates nothing 
further. 

One is still left with the question of katha, the tradition of kathavachan, and the 
Kathakars or Kathavachaks. Katha is certainly devotional and in many situations is 
indeed performed in temples. Yet, storytelling traditions are vast and widespread in India. 
It is perhaps, in some cases, a hereditary occupation, but it is not the occupation of one 
sole clan or caste. Anyone who is a storyteller can call him or herself a Kathavachak. 
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This seems, on one hand, to support the oft-repeated saying “One who tells a story is a 
kathak,” but on the other it refutes any claim of ownership of the tradition by one family. 
There is truly a great need for further research in this area, but when one compares the 
data that does exist on the kathavachan performed by the rural relatives of the Lucknow 
Kathaks and the research that has been done on the performance of katha in Varanasi, the 
connections are not convincing. The katha of Tulsidas is the story of Ram-kathak 
focusses on Krishna. These themes clearly share the influence of Vaishnavism, but to my 
knowledge, the two incarnations are worshipped separately. The Kathavachaks in 
Benares are generally non-hereditary, whereas the Kathaks are an endogamous 
community and emphasize their lineages. Although the Kathavachaks in Raghav Pandit 
made reference to Tulsidas, his poetry is not part of the abhinaya repertoire in stage 
kathak. It is indeed possible that Kathaks historically performed katha, but it does not 
seem to be the “property” of their community. The connection between katha and kathak , 
or between Kathavachaks and Kathaks is therefore unconvincing, in spite of the activities 
of the rural maternal relatives of the Lucknow Kathaks. One is left in the end without any 
clear evidence connecting the activities of the Benares Kathavachaks, who speak, read 
and recite but do not sing or use musical accompaniment, and the Kathak clan, which 
includes dance, tabla and vocal gharanas, and is connected in censuses and Urdu 
documents with music and dance performance. 

Kathak, then, did not begin in the temple, and it is highly unlikely that the dancers 
of today are the direct descendents of Vedic storytellers. Their ancestors were much more 
probably members of one or more of the hereditary communities of performing artists 
who sang, danced, acted, played instruments and told stories. As these entertainers 
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migrated to promising centres of patronage they probably adapted their performing arts to 
the demands of each new context It is possible that both men and women performed, 
although there may have been some differentiation between male and female repertoire. 
Evidence of their dance art can be found in the treatises. Although none of the postures or 
gestures in the Natyasastra or Abhirtayadarpana have direct descendants in today’s 
kathak, one finds descriptions of footwork, turns and the expressive rendering of kavita in 
mediaeval Sanskrit documents like Sangitaratnakara. With the advent of the Mughal 
Empire, Persian female dancers introduced a slow dance, performed to a song and using 
gestures with the veil. By the 1600s, one also finds explanations of improvisation in 
dancing and description of an item connected to Krishna’s dance on the hood of Kaliya. 
One does not, however, find “Kathaks,” even in Ain-i Akbari, which lists the names and 
occupations of performing artists in some detail. Some of the groups in Ain-i Akbari , 
however, are Hindu performers who dress up boys as women in order to perform plays 
about Krishna This evokes a convincing connection with Ras Lila, the devotional folk- 
theatre still performed in Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. Part of the Ras today includes 
small dance pieces that use movements and bols that are very similar to some kathak 
movements and bols. Yet other similarities can be seen between kathak and the dance of 
courtesans, and further correspondences appear with the dances of cross-dressers and 
catamites. 

This all seems quite confusing if one is looking for a single dance or dance style 
that can be identified as the ancestor of kathak. There was no such dance. Rather, there 
were a variety of performing arts and styles, executed by a range of hereditary groups in 
an assortment of contexts. Bhands, Bhagats, Dharis, Dholis and others whose names are 
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lost, performed footwork with ankle bells, engaged in rhythmic play with accompanying 
percussion, illustrated poetry, told stories, and presented comic mimicry and other 
entertaining feats like dancing on plates. They performed in Hindu and Muslim courts, in 
village squares, private functions and perhaps even outside of temples. They did not 
occupy a particularly respectable position is society, but could ameliorate their status 
through patronage, association with a higher status group or by specializing in a 
particular form that had more importance or substance. In shifting categories, a group 
would split off from their original community and adopt a new name and identity. 

This is the very probable origin of the Kathak community. It is impossible to 
pinpoint exactly when and how the Kathaks emerged, but as there is no sign of them in 
the mid-eighteenth century, yet they appear in the early 1800s, one can hypothesize that 
the shift took place through the second half of the eighteenth century. Which group they 
split off from is equally mysterious, although it is highly possible that the existing 
hereditary groups were not as discrete and uniform as they are often portrayed. A strong 
candidate, nevertheless, is the Bhagatiya. In the court of Akbar, the Bhagats produced 
plays about Krishna with young boys as performers. If one indulges in a related 
conjecture, that the Ras Dharis who direct today’s Ras Lila performances descended from 
the same group, this would not only suggest an explanation for some of the 
choreographic similarities and but also provide a possible reason why the Kathaks are 
sometimes said to be related to Ras Dharis. The Bhagats disappear through the nineteenth 
century as the Kathaks become prominent, yet Wajid Ali Shah included Bhagats, not 
Kathaks, as performers at his court. 
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Part of the process of increased status for hereditary performing groups was likely 
the removal of their women from the public arena. Yet, as female singing and Hannin g 
still formed a significant part of court and private entertainment, the men continued then- 
occupation as accompanists and teachers of the women who did perform. Thus, by the 
mid-nineteenth century, one finds both the Kathaks and the Mirasis enumerated as 
musical communities whose women do not perform, but whose men make their liv ing as 
accompanists to dancing girls. Rather than being a fall from grace — the priestly Kathaks 
sadly reduced to accompanying prostitutes - this situation is an example of increased 
status - the Kathak women do not perform in public and thus are not prostitutes, which 
raises the status of the whole clan. The Kathaks also gradually adopted higher caste 
behaviours, first emulating Brahmans and eventually identifying themselves as 
Brahmans, particularly to imperial census officials and early musicologists. 

Although the mid-nineteenth century court of Nawab Wajid Ali Shah is promoted 
as the birthplace of kathak, it is very likely that the music and dance performed there 
resembled the music and dance performed at contemporary courts and mehftls in other 
parts of North India. The Kathaks named in the manuscripts describing the court are only 
a few of many singers, dancers and instrumentalists. The only truly innovative creation at 
Lucknow seems to have been Wajid Ali Shah’s theatrical productions, which he called 
Rahas. The Kathaks, however, are not associated with this and Wajid Ali did not name 
them in his books. Nevertheless, Lucknow was a great, and by that time unique, centre of 
patronage for the performing arts. In the years after the deposition of the Nawab in 1857, 
the court of Wajid Ali Shah grew in memory and assumed a semi-mythic status as the 
place of the last, glorious flowering of lost culture and refinement. 
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Although this can be understood as true in some ways - certainly it was true for 
the courtesans — once again, the connection with kathak and the Kathaks is tenuous. 

There were Kathaks in Lucknow and some were well known, although they were not all 
dancers. It is not, however, until Sharar’s early twentieth century articles that the 
suggestion that Durga Prasad might have actually taught Wajid Ali Shah to dance 
appears. The confusion in the subsequent literature as to whether it was Thakur or Durga 
who taught the Nawab and fathered Bindadin and Kalka is only made muddier by a 
statement in Madun al-Musiqi that Durga died young and was a nephew, rather than a 
son, of the patriarch Prakash. One can only say with confidence that, although there were 
Kathaks in Lucknow at the time of Wajid Ali Shah, and although the Nawab was a great 
patron of dance who was studying the gats, there is no contemporary evidence supporting 
the claim that Biqu Maharaj’s great-grandfather taught Nawab Wajid Ali Shah to dance. 

The development of the dance that would be called kathak comes into more focus 
in the last decades of the nineteenth and the early decades of the twentieth century. By 
this time, the Kathaks in Lucknow were not the only performers calling themselves 
“Kathaks” in India. During these decades, there were artists called “Kathak-Bhands” in 
the employment of the Gunijankhana of Jaipur in Rajasthan. To claim that they were 
dancing material similar to today’s kathak - rhythmic footwork, physical renditions of 
drum pieces, expressive kavita — is very reasonable. This repertoire was not specifically 
the dance of the Kathaks of Lucknow or Jaipur, but the cultural inheritance of North 
Indian hereditary performers. Furthermore, it makes sense to assume that the dance and 
drum pieces performed in Jaipur and Lucknow courts would have differed, although they 
would have had rhythmic structures and tals in common. It is also in the years leading up 
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to and away from 1900 that female hereditary performers lost status and became 
marginalized. The Lucknow Kathaks continued their association with the women, but 
gradually adopted the courtesan repertoire into their own performances as the hereditary 
women ceased to perform it If some Kathaks from Rajasthan did in fact come to learn 
from Bindadin in the 1890s, it is possible that they were interested in learning the tavaif 
gestures and postures. 

It is in the fusion of the rhythmic repertoire of hereditary male performers and the 
seductive repertoire of hereditary female performers that a dance called kathak finally 
appears. This claim may initially seem like nothing new, but most writers point to a 
synthesis of Indian and Persian material in the court of Akbar and then maintain that 
there was a second blend in the court of Lucknow when the priestly Kathaks arrived with 
their storytelling temple tradition. I argue that the dance we know today began to take the 
shape only in the late nineteenth century and did not become kathak until the 1930s when 
non-hereditary women began patronizing, learning, performing, and eventually 
disseminating the blended form. 

Kathak is, therefore, a twentieth century dance. Its roots are in the dances of past 
centuries with some items documented as far back as 1240, but before the 1900s there 
was no dance called kathak, nor was there ever a “dance of the Kathaks.” There was also 
never a storytelling tradition that exclusively belonged to the Kathaks, nor was there a 
temple tradition, whether in the form of a dance or a recitation, that can be irrefutably 
identified as the ancestor of kathak. The performing arts that fused to become kathak 
were all part of a wider North Indian inheritance of music, dance and drama, and the 
Kathaks themselves, rather than having been secluded in temples, belong to this larger 
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tradition of hereditary performers. This is why one can, in some ways, see kathak 
everywhere. From the rhythmic steps of Rajasthani scroll readers, to the tukras of the Ras 
Lila, from the spins of ghodmar to the recitation of katha, suddenly all North Indian 
performing art becomes a type of kathak. It is easy, when looking for an “original 
kathak ,” to be confused by all these seeming sidelines. The problem comes from placing 
kathak too far back in the past. Beginning with an ancient kathak, whether it is a temple 
performance, a storytelling tradition, a devotional theatre or a gypsy dance, and then 
trying to trace its evolution into the present dance, is an impossible task. One is faced 
again and again with trying to explain how all these related forms must have branched off 
from the original dance, or how the dance must somehow have been appropriated from 
the original dancers. Only by placing the birth of kathak in the early twentieth century 
does it become clear that a variety of performing arts sharing a common rhythmic, 
kinaesthetic and cultural vocabulary co-existed and continue to co-exist. Kathak dance is 
only one, fairly recent, manifestation of this heritage. 

Like the Lucknow family tree, the history of kathak has been pruned and 
manipulated to support the claims of ownership, interestingly both by the hereditary 
families and by the Indian nation itself. One of many unfortunate legacies of the Raj was . 
an orientalist vision of a pure Hindu past and culture. The combination of the anti-Nautch 
movement, an increasingly pro-Hindu nationalism and a need to reclaim ancient 
traditions met the category-climbing Kathaks with marvelously creative results. To 
realize that the new, ancient, classical dance was only a few decades old would have met 
with no one’s approval, so a Hindu history had to be discovered that would give the 
dance the authority and authenticity it needed. In some ways this succeeded and the 
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revised histoiy and identity have been very beneficial to kathak. The Indian government 
funds the dancers and dance schools. The hereditary Kathaks are still in charge of the 
tradition and, as the dance is new, are still close to its “roots.” Yet, rumours of the 
Kathaks’ status still hover around the edges of the dance world. The question of the 
dance’s connection with courtesans is glossed over and the supposed temple dance can 
never be clearly defined. Hindu repertoire is emphasized and over the years has been 
augmented. Muslim repertoire, like the salami and seated abhinaya, is disappearing. 
These anomalies can never be adequately dealt with, so previous histories have 
telescoped the stoiy of kathak , leaping from temple, to Lucknow, to the present, in giant 
steps. 

Through this study, I hope to have filled in many of the gaps and dealt with some 
of the disparities of kathak histoiy. Many of my findings contradict other histories and 
some of my proposed sequences are the reverse of accepted accounts. My research, 
however, is based on careful scholarship from as wide a variety of sources and 
methodologies as I could manage. There will, no doubt, be those who simply dismiss 
these findings. Many of my assertions and hypotheses shake beliefs about kathak , its 
antiquity and its origins, to their foundations, and may seem blasphemous to people 
devoted to the dance and the dancers. One can never challenge faith through logic, 
however, and it is foolish to try. This study is not addressed to those who hold such 
convictions. It is to other readers, therefore, that I address this dissertation. To all those 
who have wondered about the histoiy of kathak, who have seen the inconsistencies, the 
imbalances and the mysteries, I hope this enquiry has provided not only significant 
answers, but also a foundation for future scholarship into the histoiy of kathak dance. 



Glossary 


abhinaya [abhinaya] 

The use of gestures and facial expressions to communicate 
aesthetic meaning in dance. 

Abhinayadarpana [Abhinayadarpana] 

A Sanskrit treatise on expressive gesture in dance, ca. 1000. 


ada [ada] 

Use of expressive gestures while singing. 

Ain-iAkbari [ l A/n-i Akbari] 

Persian chronicle of the court of the Emperor Akbar by Abu al- 
Fazl, sixteenth century. 


angarkha [ angarkha ] 

The top portion of a kathak costume. The angarkha can be 
styled as a coat or a dress and has full skirts that flare when 
the dancer spins. 


amad [ amad ] 

“Entry.” The first composed nritt item in a kathak 
performance. 

Avadh [Avadh ] 

A former principality in North-Central India, now part of 
Uttar Pradesh. 

baiji [ baiji ] 

A courtesan (cf. tawaif). 

Bani [ Bani ] 

One of a number of books by former Nawab Wajid Ali Shah, 
written while he was in exile in Kolkata, ca. 1877. 

bhajan [bhajan] 

A devotional song. 

bharata natyam [bharata natyam ] 

The classical dance of South India; originally called sadir or desi 
attam. 
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bhav [bhav] 

Dramatic expression and feeling. 

bhramari [bhramri] 

Mediaeval Sanskrit term for a spin or turn in dance. 

Brahma [Brahma ] 

The “creator” God of the Hindu trinity. 

Brahman [Brahman ] 

The priestly caste, which is the highest of the four vamas in the 
caste system. 

bol[bd/) 

Quasi-onomatopoeic syllables representing dance movements or 
drum strokes. 

chakkar [ cakkar ] 

Spin or turn in dance. 

chal [ cal] 

A gliding walk that can represent various characters. 

choli [ coli ] 

Short blouse wom with a ghaghra or under a sari. 

churidar [curfdar] 

Cotton or silk trousers that are tailored to fit tightly around the leg, 
and have excess fabric around the ankle. 

deshi [deSi\ 

Folk or regional. 
dhol, dholak [dhot, dhotak ] 

Barrel-shaped, two headed drum played with the hands or sticks, 
used in folk genres. 

devadasi [devadasi] 

Female servant of God, thus a herditary female temple dancer. 

dupatta [dupatta] 

A shawl or wrap. 
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Ganesh [Ganes ] 

Elephant-headed God, “remover of obstacles” and son of Siva and 
Parvati. 


gat [gat J 


In kathak , a representational item; in tabla, a fixed composition. 


gat bhav [gat bhav] 

Kathak item consisting of a pantomimed telling of a story. 


gat nikas [gat nikas] 

Kathak item involving striking a characteristic pose and then 
moving in a smooth walk called a chal. 

ghaghra [ghaghra] 

Floor length skirt. 


gharana [gharana] 

Stylistic school of musicians or dancers. 
gharanedar [gharanedar] 

Hereditary musicians or dancers that comprise or are related to the 
core family of a gharana. 

gharghara [gharghara] 

Footwork patterns found in the treatises Sangitratnakara and 
Nartananirnaya. 


ghungat [ghunghat] 

The end of the sari or a separate veil used by women to cover the 
face. 

ghungat-ki-gat [ghunghat-kl-gat ] 

Gat nikas wherein the dancer covers and uncovers her face with 
the ghunghat. 

ghunghuru [ghunghru] 

Ankle-bells worn by a kathak dancer. 


ginti [ginti ] 


Composition composed of numbers rather than bols. 


guru [guru] 


Hindu master-teacher. 
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guru-shishyaparampara [guru-iisyaparampara] 

Master-disciple tradition; the system of intensive oral transmission 
through which Hindustani music and dance are traditionally 
taught 


harmonium 

Small keyboard instrument operated by pumping a small bellows 
with one hand; used for lahra accompaniment 


hasta [hasta, hastak] 

Hand gesture used in dance; not necessarily representational. 


jakkadi [jakkadi J 

Persian women’s dance documented in the treatise 
Nartananimaya. 


jhumar [fhumar] 

Forehead ornament 


kaharva [kaharva ] 

Eight beat tal, used largely in folk music 


karana [karana] 

Dance posture from the Natyasostra 


kathakali [kathakali] 

Dance-drama from Kerala 
Kathavachak [Kathavacak ] 

A storyteller from any one of a number of traditions; one who 
performs kathavacaru 

kathavachan [kathavacan] 

The art of storytelling, or reading and expounding an epic; in the 
Avadhi area of Uttar Pradesh, a performance form involving 
singing, heightened speech and mimetic gestures. 


kovita [kavit, kavita ] 

Rhythmic poem with a devotional subject used as the base for 
expressive dancing. 


khcmdan [khandan ] 


Family, the core family in a gharana. 
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kotha [kotha ] 

The salon of a courtesan. 

kurta [kurta] 

Long, loose shirt 

lakra [lahra] 

Cyclic melody marking the tal, most often played on sarangi or 

lari [lari] 

harmonium (cf. nagma ). 


Footwork patterns in theme and variations form. 

lasya [lasya] 

‘Teminine” dance style attributed to the Goddess Parvati. 

lay [lay] 

Rhythm, pulse or tempo 


vilambit lay [ vi/ambit lay ] Slow tempo 

madhya lay [madhya lay] Medium tempo 

drut lay [drut lay) Fast tempo 


lehenga [lehnga] 

Floor length skirt. 

Madun al-Musiqi [Md dun al-Musfqf] 

Urdu Manuscript by Muhammad Karam Imam describing the court 
of Wajid Ali Shah, ca. 1856. 


manipuri [ manipuri] 

Classical dance from Manipur in North-Eastern India. 

marga [marga ] 

Classical style or central tradition. 

mehfil [mahfH] 

A venue or gathering for the performance of poetry, music and 
dance. 

mudra [mudra ] 

Hand gesture used in dance with a specific name and meaning. 

mukhra [mukhra] 

Head motive; a short melodic or rhythmic phrase leading to the 
sam. 
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Muraqqa-i Delhi [Murraqqa'-i Delhi ] 

Persian diary of Dargah Kuli Khan, ca. 1740. 

nagnta [ nagma ] 

Cyclic melody marking the tal, most often played on sarangi or 
harmonium (cf. lahra). 

nal[naf] 

Barrel-shaped, two-headed drum used in folk music. 

Nartcmanimaya [Nartananimaya] 

Sanskrit Treatise on music and dance by Pundarika Vitthala, late 
sixteenth century. 

Nataraj [Nataraj] 

Shiva in his aspect as Lord of the Dance. 

Natvar [Natwar ] 

Krishna as a dancer; also a lead actor or dancer. 

natvari [natwarT ] 

Dance bols or items linked to Krishna. 

natya[natya] 

Drama. 

Natyasastra [Natyasastra] 

Sanskrit treatise on drama, usually dated between 200 and 300 
C.E. 

rnqqcra [naqqara] 

Pair of kettledrums played with sticks 

Nautch 

Anglo-Indian term for all Indian dances, from the Hindi nac 
(dance). 

nritt [nrtt] 

Pure or non-representational dance. 

nritya [nrtya] 

Expressive or representational dance. 


Oudh 


Anglicized name of Avadh. 
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pakhavaj [pakhavaj] 

Heavy, barrel-shaped drum used in serious classical genres. 

paron\paran] 

Dance or drum piece using pakhawqj bols. 

pranam [pranam] 

Greeting; in dance, an invocation to the dance space. 

ras [ras] 

Aesthetic emotion. 

Ras Lila [Ras Lila] 

Devotional folk-theatre performed by pre-adolescent boys 
depicting the life of Krishna. 

salami [salami] 

Kathak composition featuring the Muslim greeting salam\ uses the 
same bols as the natwari items. 


scan [sam ] 

The first beat of a rhythmic cycle. 

Sangitratnakara [ Sangltaratnakara ] 

Sanskrit treatise on music and dance by Samgadeva, ca. 1240. 


sarangi [sarahgi] 

Bowed string instrument used for lahra accompaniment. 

Saraswati [Saraswatl ] 

Goddess of music, arts and knowledge. 

Sarmaya-i Ishrat [Sarmaya-i 7 shrat ] 

Urdu manuscript by Niamath Ali Khan describing the court of 
Wajid Ali Shah; ca. 1874. 


scirod [sarod] 

Plucked string instrument with a metal fingerboard. 
soval-jovab [savai-javab] 

Question and answer; improvised portion of a kathak performance 
wherein dancer and drummer exchange rhythmic phrases. 
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shishya [sisya] 
Shiva [6iva ] 
sitar [sMr] 
shloka [stoka] 

stuti [stuff] 

Shudra [60dra ] 
tabla [tab/a] 
tal [tat] 

tandava [tandava] 
tatkar [ tatkar ] 

tcrvaif[tava' if] 
thumri [thumrl] 
thath [that] 

theka [theka] 


Disciple, music or dance student. 

The “destroyer” God of the Hindu trinity. 

Plucked stringed instrument with a fretted fingerboard. 

Sanskrit verse consisting of lines of sixteen beats; in kathak the 
expressive interpretation of such a verse. 

Song or hymn of praise. 

Serving caste; the lowest of the four varnas in the caste system. 

Pair of tuned hand drums used to accompany kathak. 

Rhythm, the system of metric cycles, or one particular cycle. 

“Masculine” dance style attributed to Shiva 

Footwork in kathak, specifically the pattern of right, left, right, left 
- left, right, left, right 

A courtesan (cf. baiji ). 

Light classical dance song with an evocative text 

Improvised section of kathak involving characteristic postures and 
tihais. 

Pattern of bols and drumstrokes outlining a tal. 
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tihai [tiha'i] 


Three-fold rhythmic pattern forming a cadence. 


tintal[tJntal\ 

Sixteen beat rhythmic cycle; the primary tal used in kathak 
Tohfat al-Hind [ Tuhfat al-Hind] 

Persian treatise on music and dance by Mizra Khan, seventeenth 
century. 

torn [tora\ 

Short rhythmic dance piece ending in a tihai. 

tukra \tukra\ 

Rhythmic pure dance piece; generally any nritt composition which 
does not fall into other categories. 

uthan [ uthan] 

“Rising;” short rhythmic segments and tihais sometimes used to 
begin a kathak performance. 

vandana [ vandana ] 

Prayer; in kathak, an invocatory interpretation sometimes 
beginning a performance. 

vama [ varna ] 

Any of the four classes. Brahmin, Ksatriya, Vasya, and Sudra, into 
which early Indian society was divided. 

Vishnu [Visnu ] 

The “preserver” God of the Hindu Trinity. 

Vaishnavism 

Sects of Hinduism that worship Vishnu or one of his incarnations 
such as Krishna 
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